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SUMMARY 



tn the frUMwork of the InternAtionAl deb«te# stimulated by UNBSCO» 
dbout a new international infozpation and coeanunication order # this 
study provides a qualitative analysis of international nevs in the 
world's press. Besides a new theoretical approach to the structures 
of news discoxirse, this report also contains an extensive catie stu* 
dy of the coverage of the assassination of president-nlect Bechir 
Ucmayel of Lebanon^ on Septeob^r \4, 1962, As eopirical data of this 
case study noie than.2S0 newspapers from nearly iOO countries 
were collected, and subjected to both qualitative and quantitative 
analysis* , 

The qualitative study is formulated in terns of a systematic 
discourse analysis, instead of being based on traditional methods 
of 'content arilysis*. Such an analysis provides explicit descrip- 
tions of tl^ematic structures, conventional superstructures <acws 
^heaata),'^oq|il meaniifge and coherence, style and rhetocic«\ 

* After a qUan^tative analysis of data obtained from the scoring 
of 729 articles about the assassination of Gettayel and U e ensuing 
invasion of West-*Beirut by the Israeli axoy* a systematic discourse 
analysis was made of dozens of newspaper items. On most structural 
dimensions no major differences we re found between the news items in 
newspapers of developing and thosa of deve,loped countries, but some 
background categories appeared to be missing in third world news* 
paper stories , which Is confirmed by the overall lower background 
coverage in third world newspapers of this event. Also , the num* 
ber of articles and the sise of the coverage in developing and de- 
veloped countries is very similar. 

Major differences between first and third world newspapers ap** 
peered to exist in their different sourcost the third world press, 
as has been often found in other studios, was nearly fully depen*- 
dent from the transnational nevs agencies, western newspapers could 
rely also on their own correspondents in B<»irut, or on specialized 
editors and staff writers. And when agency news is used, it was 
shown to be followed rather closely. Another major difference be* 
tween various regions (if the* world was discovpred in the implicit 
or explicit evaluation!, in the news articles, the background arti- 
cles and especially in the editorial^. Here, ideological, political, 
regional and cultural dimensions of news interpretation were shown 
to account for differences in evaluation (e.g. about the role of 
Israel and the USA). Yet, editorial freedom of interpretation and 
evaluation at the same time appeared to be constrained by the limi- 
tacions of the news provided about Lebanon by the agencies. 

It was finally concluded that two major, integrated factors 
explain the horaogeneity of the news, and the standard stories aboit 
Lebanon, viz. an international )y shared system of news discourse and 
production rules, on the one hand, and the still dominant rcle of 
tne transnational aQoncie8,whidi have contributed to the diffusion of 
thifi Implicit system of values and discourse rules* on the other hand 



PREFACE 

This study reports results from ongoing research into the 
structures of international news in the press. Besides thee- 
r«tical considerations about news* it provides a systomatic 
analysis of the coverage of the assassination* o»^ September 
14, 1962, of president-elect Bechir Gemayel of Lebaiion. For 
this case strdy soma 2S0 newspapers from nearly 100 coun- 
tries have been collected, as well as the relevant dispatches 
of the toajor international press agencies. The main goal of 
the project is to assess the structures of news about inter- 
national events in the world's leading dailies and in the wires 
of the news agencxes. At the s^iae time, such an analysis 
allows us to provide an explicit answer to the question whether 
news in the 'first world' is different or not from news in the 
press of the developing countries. We thereby hope to contribute 
to the current di&cussion* stimulated by UNESCO, about the na- 
ture and distribution of news in the world, in particular, and 
about the i'^ternational infonnation and communication order, 
in general. Whereas previous studies of international news have 
been mainly quantitative, or focused on the institutional and 
politico! fraiodworks of the news, rur approach is (also) quali- 
tative t we want to know in —even subtle — detail how the world 
press covers a particular event* The aasassinaticn of Gemayol, 
and the ensuing occupation of West-Beirut by Israeli t roups, 
are political events that received attention in practically 
All newspapers of the world from Septeobei IS through September 
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17, 1982. Systomatic analysis and comparison of the coverage 
of such events throughout the world enables us to tell^ aiDong 
other things, whether cultural or political differences between 
countries, regions or newspapers also lead to different inter- 
pretations and descriptions of such events, or whether there ap- 
pears to be roughly one uniformi ik^ternational format and style 
of covering world events. In the latter case, explanations must 
Ye given of such a remarkable homogeneity, ouch as the prevai- 
ling role of international, press agencies* or the existence of a 
more or less culture-independent* but western- influenced format 
and style of news reporting. 

Obviously, a complete 2mswvr to such questions needs 
more than one case study. Qualitative analysis of even one 

international event requires highly complex, multi-level descrip- 
tions of several hundred* if not thousands, of news items in a 
multitude of newspapers across the world. Our conclusions, then, 
are limited to this specific case* but the amount of newspapers 
and countries studied here also warrants more general, empirical 
conclusions and the formulation of interesting hypotheses for 
further research. 

The collection and analysis of hundreds of newspapers from 
many countries is a cumbersome enterprisei which cannot be car- 
ried out without the help of many others. Students of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam have particis^tcd in two seminars about this 
project and provided first quantitative and qualitative data. 
Many volunteers have scored or translated news items. Ncwapapirs 
and their editors were heipful by sending copifts. Alrlin«'r. Jrouqh 
newspapers for us, and foreign embassies in the Nether 1 ancY asfiis 
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fd itf iDCOQ^letln? our materials. With the such appreciated 
recoBMAdation of the Mtnistyy. of Foreign Affaixa, Dutch Embassies 
«hro«d also mailed us copies. We would like to thank them all 
for their Invaluable contribution many names of persons 

and institutions are mentioned in our Acknc^wledqeofnts section. 

Also f thanks are duo to HarmrJan Ens ink for doing the 
computer program and tha quantitative analysis, and to Rob do 
Jong for checking the scoring forms, I am particularly indebted 
to the secretary of the project, Piet de Ceus, for hio invaluable 
assistance in innumerable chores , for his contributions to the 
computer analysis and for the compilation of the Appendices. 

Finally, I viould like to express gratitude for the 
interest that CNERCO took in our research and for providing 
sona funds to pay the computer programming, I am indebted to 
its Director-General, Amadou-Mahtar M*Bow, for his quick decri- 
sion to reooiaaend assistance of the project, to Handy Kandil, 
Director of the UNESCO Oi vision of Free Flow of Information and 
Communication Policies, for his personal interest and coopera- 
tion, and to Ms, CoHee^ Roach of the same division for 
her aflsistance. This modest contribution to the study of inter- 
national news, carried out by a 'westem' scholar, is also in- 
tended to emphaaiae our conviction that the issues that have 
been put on the agenda by UNESCO are of fundamental and 
global relevance. Despite all recent controversies dividing 
most western from Bx>8t developing countries in this debate and 
the role of UNESCO in it, w« believe that only a supra-national 
organljsation that forcefully defends the rights and the respect 
of the poor against the rich peoples of this world, is entitled 



to organise the international debate that should contribute to 
the solution of the problems that still beset the diatribution 
of news and information in the world. 

Although we have baen trying to cope with a large amount 
of data, the results of our analysis should be qualified as mo- 
dest. This is a low budget study, and much of the work has been 
done by students and volunteers. Both the extent and the rigor of 
our analysis has suffered from the lack of qualified personnel, 
translations, and money which are necessary in a fuDfledged stu- 
dy. Despite the many lacunae in our analyses, however, we hope 
that the partial results will nevertheless give us some further 
quantitative and especially qualitative insights into the nature 
of international news in the world's press. 



University of Amsterda m 
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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTIOM. FRAMEIfORKS FOH THB ANALYSIS 




INTERNATIONAL NS»S 



I. Backqroundat The Dobate about a New (a) Infonnatton Order 

Tho last decade h«a witnessed increasing interest for 
the production and the distribution of news in the world. Both in 
political and in academic contexts « international information flow 
and cotauunication « especially between the developed and the develo* 
ping countries « appeared to be the stimulating —if not controver- 
sial — issue that provided the background of this interest for the 
news. Mainly within the framework of a serleo of international re- 
unions and studies organized or stimulated by UNESCO, represent at i<- 
v«« of developing countries have challenged the control by western 
media of the infonoatlon and comaunication networks in the worldf 
the lack of balance in the news flow between the developed and the 
dovolopiAg countries and the pervasive ethnocentrista in media and 
news contents that re8u).ts from this monopoly. Although it was 
generally agreed that at least soae inequality was involved, most 
western politicians and media forcefully rejected the full Impli* 
cations of the recomnonded *new international Information and com* 
munication order' (NUCO) that would redress such inequality. They 
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interpreted such a new ordsr aa an intolerable attack on the free- \ 
doQ of th9 press and as ^n attempt to bri&g the media under the con«* 
trol of governments or states. The conflicting views and the clashing 
interests have been studied and formulated in the report for UNESCO 
by the International Cacomlaslon for the Study of CoczDSunication Pro** 
blems, chaired by Sean MacBride (UNESCO, 1980), and in many other 
recent collections of studles(e*g. nichstad A Anderson, eds. 1981) . 

Although also issues sucn as information and coomunlcation tech- 
nology, or other media^Ilkc film , books or magazines, are invol* 
vod *.n this debate, the news — and especially the role of the inter- 
national news agencies (AP, UPI, tUiuter and AFP)— received th^ main 
focus of attention. This is not surprising when we realize that the 
news provides tho continuous, daily, information that the peoples 
and the nations of the world have about each other. It not merely 
registers and describes actual events in the world, but at the same 
time defines what is 'relevant*. Tho news portrays people but 
also nations, and updates the knowledge and beliefs on which nearly 
all international interactions arc based. Despite its intended or 
purported 'factual' nature, many studies —to which we will turn la- 
ter— have shown that much like all other discourse, also the news 
expresses a subjective and hence ideologically biased pictare of 
events and situations in the world. And the grievance? of represent 
tat Ives of developing countries are, among other thino rected against 

the ideologically controli.ed western norms and values through which 
events in the Third World are portrayed in the news of the western 
media. In this way also the general interpretative fram«?work on 
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which i»rc.ption of the d«v«lopimj countries i. b«.ed m.y becoM 
bl«s*d. BVicn thi. Vital int.M.t geneflly •ttxtbut.d to the news 
within th. dis<n».ions .boMt both the 'oW «nd the. 'n*.' intem*tit>- 

, 1* • 
n«l Infotmation order. 

in thi» -tttdy, then, we are -inly interested in the q^li^" 
tAtive details of the ways intorn«tion«l evwits are covered by the 
pres. «>d the n^s agencies, not in quantit-ive analyses about in- 
ternational news flow, or the control ovr w»iU software and hard- 
ware, unlike previous content analyses of the news, we will do so 
in terns of recent developments of <linQui.tically inspired) dis- 
course analysis. Although such a detailed analysis can only be made 
for one case (n«ely the assassination of Bechir Genayel as it is 
portrayed in the najor newspapers of the world) , we hope In this way 
to provide further insight Into the (dls-) similarities In the media 
coverage of such an event in the developed and^the developing coun- 
tries. Against the background of the actual discussions abfut the 
distribution of news and t^e role of the international news agen- 
das, such a study should be able to examine at least two alterna- 
tive hypotheses, (l) if the press, also in the third world, is de- 
pend«»t on the news agencies, the coverage of an International event 
will bo highly homogen«>us if the newapapets have no other sources 
of information, or (ID d««Pite the possibly slsHlar Infonsation 
froB the agencies, cultural and political differences between In- 
dividual newspapers In dlffrent countries Lad to different Inter- 
pretatlons of an International event, and hence to .ysteaatlcally 
diffsrent news Iteas about su ch an event. 



Another background tox oiax study has a aore academic nature. In 
the last decade we also find increasing theoretical interest in the 
production* the structures and the effects of the news* For our dis* 
cusaion* wo first encounter the ktudles about 'news values' that ha-* 
ve been stloulated i^, Galtung a Ruge*a <196S} well-known paper about 
international news* rhey made explicit the criteria used by journa- 
lists in the attention for and the select ioa of news events « such as 
negativity of the events, geographical and ideological distance » the 
status or powor cH (elite) news actors, and so on. The assassination 
of a president cf a powerful or politically iopdrtanc country, accor* 
ding to this systess of Isiplicit news values* would indeed range 
high on a probability scale of being covered by the media. In many 
subsequent studies about news production* attention is being paid 
to such news values as they govern the social routines and the cog- 
nitive framework that underlie news production (cf« for instance, 
Cans, 19/9| Golding & Elliott, 1979), Also within a micro-soclologl- 
cal perspective, such values of news production have been given at- 
tention* though ref emulated in different tenns, such as those of 
the reality defining nature of interpretative frameworks (Tuchoan, 
197Br Fishiaan, i960) • T^ey show that such fraaoworks and the daily 
routines of journalists detemine the way 'reality' is not only 
*6een', but rather (re-) constructed es a subjective reality* with its 
own relevancies* Thus, crime will be represented in the news accor- 
ding to the interpretative frajnework of the insticutlonal sources 
for news about crime (primarily the police), the formats of police 
documents, and the relations between journalists and the i^lice 
(see also Chibnall* 1977). 



Whereas earlier work about •aaKing news* focuses on practical 
issues » or deals with econooic or macro-sociological aspects 
(Epstein, I973j Roshco. I975j Schlesinger, 1978), the studies Just 
oentioned rather try to understand and explain, at a »icro-level, 
what social and cognitive constraints operate during the production 
of news. Especially the cognitive processes xmder lying the percep- 
ti<« and interpretation of news events, news sources, news discourse 
and finally the news in the media, will be discussed in soBowhat 
nore detail later. 

Since we are only indirectly InterDdQed in news production per 
se, and focus our attention on the structures of news, we will al- 
so draw upon recent work in the area of various foms of content 
analysis . Thus, the Glasgow University Media Group, in a series 
of books about 'bad news' (1976, 1980, 1982), examined television 
n«wa and found, through careful analysis of presentation, style and 
content, that even the assumingly balanced news on TV (e.g. of 
the BBC) IB systematically biased, e,g. In reporting about strikes 
(In which directors of factories are portrayed more favorably than 
striking workers) . from a different theoretical perspective, also 
the work done at the Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies in Bir- 
mingham (cf . Hall ,etai . 1981) shows how fundsmental ideologies about 
social issues bias the interpretation and the representation of 
news events. Tliesc and many other studies (e.g. Strassner.l97S;Hartley , 
I982)hava finally scattered the old myth of objectivity of the 
newst one of the Journalist's most cherished piofeselonal values. 
HOW exactly subjectivity enters into the production of news will 
be dealt with below. 
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3. Discourse Analysis 

Media messages in general and news in particular aro genres of 
discourse. Ttiis msano that they can be explicitly described in terms 
of discourse analytical theories that have been developed in the past 
15 years* Although such a theoretical approach does not yet provide 
ready-made instruuents for the description of large data bases, such 
as thousands of news items, discourse analysis is an important quali- 
tative contrlbutlonto,if not i» substitution for, classical content 
analysis, which is predominantly quantitative! Krippendorff , 1980). 

Discourse analysis primarily deals with the various structures 
of text or dialogue, such as phonetic/phonological, morphological, 
syntactic, semantic, pragmatic, stylistic, rhetorical or narrative . ^ 

structures of discourse (see de Beaugrande * Dressier, 1981 i Brown 
A Yule, I983j Stubbs, 1983| v«n Oijk, ed. 198S, for introductions). 
Descriptions in principle take place by analysing text or dialogue, 
at each of the levels or dimensions mentioned, into formally defin- 
ed structural units or constituents, and by foiimildtlng the rules 
that govern the possible combinations or the interpretations of 
these constituents. This graamiatlcal approach to discourse la sup- 
plemented with a description of non-llnguistlc structures, such as 
nhose of stories, argumentations or special discourse genres such 
an news in the press or on TV. A stylistic analysis studies the pos- 
sible variations In 'surface structures', that is, morphonology , 
syntax and lexical choice, vi2. as dependeat variables with res- 
pect to personal or social parameters of the communicative context, 
such as 'formal' and 'Informal* situations, relations between 
speech partners, or age, gender, class or ethnic group. 
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A rhetorical •nalysti 4X«o reUtes* like etylistlcs, text •tnictures 
with 'contexf , but focuses rather on the ef fecttvenese of special 
for»ulatlon devices ( •rhetorical figures') upon hearers or readers* 
Finally # discourse oay be analyzed also in overall formal toras, that 
is« by so-called •ocheaata* or » superstructures • . These aro descri- 
bed by conventional categories that, for each culture, define the 
global •form* of a specific genre. Stories, for instance, exhibit 
narrative schemata or superstructures, such as a Setting, a coopll- 
ca«-ion, a Resolution, an Evaluation and a Coda (Iiabov & Waletsky, 
1967). Such overall, schematic ct^tegories are a.'.so known from the 
theory of argumentation, where we usually distinguish between various 
kiids of Premise, and a Conclusion. And the same holdn for the con- 
ventional structures of scholarly papers, lectures, sermons, etc. 
Discourse structures are not limited to monologlcal, printed messa- 
ges, but also characterise spoken, dialogical discourse forms, such 
as everyday conversationa, meetings or TV talk ©hows. Sinc« such 
types of discourse are at the same time forms of interaction, they 
also require description In terms of action structures, strategies, 
moves, or turns of talk. Such dialogiws also exhibit schematic or- 
ganization. A conversation, for instance, will usually start with 
Creetinga, a ritual exchange of politeness moves (such as questions 
about health or family), a topical section, a closing section and 
again greetings /leave taking formulas. Similar organiasational pat- 
terns can be discerned in formal meetings or courtroom trials. He 
see from this highly succinct sumary of the area of structural 
discourse analysis that discourse, and therefore also the news, can 
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be characterized In rather explicit terms and at several levels of 
organisation and Interpretation, contrary to traditional content 
analysis, this means that not only 'visible' (and countable) text 
units are described, but also 'underlying' structures of meaning or 
Interpretation or uore abstract organisational patterns. This allows 
us to make explicit such Important notions as • theme '# 'schema' # 
•relevance', 'coherence', 'implication' or 'presupposition'. 

In recent years dlscourae analysis has not been limited to 
this kind of structural analyses . Also the social, cultural and 
cognitive processes involved in the production, the comprehension, 
the oe»ori«atloni and the uses of text and dialogue in contexts of 
coomjunlcatlon have increasingly received attention • Sociollnguis- 
tic approaches have spelled out which features of discourse depend 
on or determine properties of the social situatlont politenet,*i for- 
mulas, the use of pronouns, coherence between sentences or turns 
at talk, special narrative structiires and style, to name only a few 
properties of discourse, will systematically be determined by spe- 
cial features of this social context. And conversely, social situa- 
tions will often derive their nature and definition from the kind 
and style of discourses used in them, as is the case in a trial or 
a business B»eting. Obviously, such relations between text and con- 
text may be culturally specific and hence variable. We tell stones 
in different ways as North American Indians do* Finaljy, new 
developments in psychology and Artificial Intelligence have shown 
which cognitive representations, knowledge and beliefs, memory 
structures and strategies are involved in the understanding and 
recall of discourse(van Dijk «. Kintsch* 108^). 
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4* V^9 Structttr»3 and Prpcpsses of Wews 

Against this bacKground of mass cooaunication studies of the 
na¥8 and of recent dovelopiDonta in discourse analysis, first attempts 
have been aade to olso get ax>re explicit descriptions of the struc- 
tures aAd processes of news# news production and news reception. 
Thus^ news in the press will generally feature such conventional 
overall categories as ^headlines*, 'lee.d8*, and a *8tory* or *body* 
of a news item* 6owever# further specification of such categories # 
and new categories^ are necessary in an explicit description. It 
has been proposed, for instance, U\at also news texts have a more 
or less conventional superstructure or *new8 schema* (van Dijk, 
1983) « Besides the categories just mentioned, such a schema featu** 
res various kinds of 'Background' categories, such as 'History' # 
'Context' or 'Previous Events* • Also* the central 'Events' of a 
news story will often be' further differentiated j.nto 'causes' and 
'Consequences', and usually some form of 'Reaction' category, in 
which also the traditional Verbal comments (of participants, polx- 
ticians) occur in the text. Not all those categories will be obli-* 
gatoryt soi&e are optional (such as Backgrounds). Rules determine 
the conventional ordering and the hierarchical organization of the 
categories and ol the fragments of text they define. Theoreti- 
cally speaXing, news schemata organise not individual words or son-* 
tences but what may be called 'themes' or ' topics '# that is, globai. 
moaninga (or mac rest rue t urea « see van Dijk, 1960) of the news text. 
Often such themes will be expressed by several clauses or sentences, 
though noc always withxn the s»eu&e paragraph. The headlines and the 
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lead together function as the Sunaary and the Introduction of a news 
text, and therefore by definition express the most Important themes 
of the news text, that is» the semantic macrostructure . The rest of 
the text then 'develops' these themes into lower level Uiemes and 
ultimately into the finer details of a news event and its backgrounds. 
Characteristic for news discourse, unlike natural stories, is the 
discontinuous nature of many of its basic categories. Thus, we will 
seldoei find a news item which first mentions all information about 
the central, actual event, then the backgrounds or causes, and then 
the reactions, for Instance. Rather, after the Suianary (Headlines 
and l-ead), we will find 'installments' of each category, in increa- 
sing degrees ct specif icity or detail. Instead of an inverted pyra- 
mid —as is sometimes maintained for news text structure— a news 
item seems to possess a (hieraxtdcal) pyramidal structure, where 
the 'highest' infomation .the most important topics) are mention- 
ed first, and the large variety of detail later in the text. In this 
way we can at the same time specify the various degrees of relevance 
or importance in a news item. Thusr headlines or leads not cnly defi- 
ne the central themes or topics of the news, but also what —accor- 
ding to the editor (s)— is most important or relevant. This relevan- 
ce may also be signalled by other devices, such as style or rhetoric. 

Finally, news discourse can of course also be characterised 
in terms of the usual graatnatical structures, such as syntactic 
structures of sentences, lexical choice, or the semantic interpre- 
tation of clauses, sentences or sentence seqiiences, in terms of 
propositions, relations between propositions, coherence, or other 
properties of meaning. 
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lfhor«as the kind of now stnicturas brt«f ly mentioned «toove 
(and to be further specif ted in the next cheptcre) have received 
little interest in mess ccoBunlcation research, there has of course 
been more attention for the processee of production and reception. 
Studies of news production have been nentioned in section 2 abova. 
However, such studies are usually limited to a macro- or oicrosocio- 
logical analysis of production processes, media institutions or the 
routines of journalists, what we lack, first, is a close ^cro-socio- 
logical and ethnographical analysis of interactions, contacts # mee- 
tings, interviews, press conferences, or editorial encounters and 
the underlying, taken for granted categories, rules, strategies, 
and values involved in such interactions. Second, it has hardly 
been realised that much of the news production process invol /es 
forms of discourse processing > most sources for the news are then^ 
selves •texts' of various kinds: other media messages, interviews, 
press conferences, sessions of political bodies, ducumonts, notes, 
eyewitness reports, and so on. Newspaper journalists will seldom 
be direct witnesses of news events, unless these are again 'verbal'. 
That is, they already receive a coded and hence subjectively in- 
terpreted version of the news event, through various discourse forms. 
A study of news production, then, requires an analysis of the text 
transformation processes involved in journalistic work. 

Closely related, third, isth? study of the underlying cognitive 
processes involved In news production. Undorstanding sources and 
their texts , and the various phases of te»rual transformations, 
no*d to be made explicit In terms of comprehension processes in 
meB*>ry, available knowledge and beliefs, fast and effective stra- 
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tegios of suamarlsation Un a context of specific goals, deadlines, 
social constraints, routine interactions, etc.), memory retrieval 
and recall, and (re-) production processes of writing news articles. 
We have some general insight into such processes, e.g. In cognitive 
psychology and Al (van Dijk ft Kintsch, 1983, also for further refe- 
rences) , but more specific insight into processes of news produc- 
tion is practically absent. We need to specify the special or ex;;^ 
£ert knowledge and beliefs of journalists, their implicit under- 
standing of news schemata and news gathering routines, and the spe- 
cial strategies used In effective news production. 

Similar remarks hold for the other side of the cooanunicative 
chain, that is, for cognitive processes of understanding and meuiorl- 
zing the news by readers. A few experimental studies have in recent 
years provided some results about the ways people understand and 
recall information from news items, and these results confirm our 
more general insights into discourse understanding? Vet, such stu- 
dies are usually of the experimental, laboratory type, and will 
seldom precisely simulate what a casual reader does when reading 
the newspaper in a real situation. Any further conclusions about 
knowledge updating, the change of beliefs or opinions, and hence 
about the famous effects of the news, are pointless without syste- 
matic (field or other) experiments and observation that allow in- 
ferences about underlying cognitive processes of readers. Obvious- 
ly, a complete cognitive model of newspaper reading will need to 
es^KxIy a specification of previous knowledge, beliefs and attitu- 
des, overall ideologies, reading goals and strategies*, properties 
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of th« oooBUAicative context o£ reading, and so on* The 'uses' ap- 
proach to mass coBsauni cation (Diuialer ft Katz, 1974) can be hooked 
onto such processes of understanding and cognitive 'change* only i£ 
it also specifies the cocasunicative context features in the saina 
kind of explicit detail and in ^enos of the cognitive representations 
and strategies that underly such social uses of the news. Thus» we 
need to know ' also, how exactly people use information froa the 
news for everyday conversation about recent news events* 

Pros this brief prograaaaatic statement about the study of news 
structures and processes, we may safely conclude that despite the 
vast aiaount of work that has been done in the area of mass cconu- 
nxcatxon in general and about news in particular, we still know 
very little «bout the finer details of social and cognitive proces- 
ses of production, understanding and uses» nor about the news struc- 
tures that are related to these processes* Therefore, it must be one 
of the aims of our study of International news to provide d cross- 
cultural, intezTiational, data base of news items on which analyses 
can be made that allow conclu'^ions about specific or more universal 
properties of news discourse. CoiQparisoi\ between news items or 
between news items and news agency dispatches * then, may allow 
also Some nore detailed hypotheses about at least one aspect of 
the news production processes, vis. the transformation of agency 
copy into final news artic*o8. A study of news understanding, next, 
would re<(uire empirical work in different countries and cultures, 
and would therefore be an important task for the future* Let us 
however begin with the moat tangible dimension of the news coc»- 
ounlcdtlon process, vlr. the news articles themselves. 
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5, Conclusions and some final (also political) remarks 

In this inturoductory chapter we have sketched the various frame- 
works for our study about the structures of international news. From 
a brief suxmaary about the political context of our study, viz. the 
debate about a new international information order, we have procee- 
ded to a n»re academic framework for the analysis of news. It has 
been shown that studios of news are increasing, but at the same tUne 
that an explicit model of news structures, and of the cognitive and 
social processes of news production and reception, is still on the 
theoretical and empirical agendas of research* Systematic study, 
both quantitative and qualitative, of a largo body of news articles 
in many newspapers about one specific, internationally relevant, 
news event may provide part of the answer to the question what kind 
of structures can be detected in the news discourse of these papers. 
Detailed discourse analysis, we hope, may provide further details 
about news structures that hitherto have hardly been studied m 
traditional content analytical approaches of a more superficial 
and quantitative natureC see e.g. Schramm & Atwood, 19P1). 

Although our concern, thus, is predominantly academic, the 
results of such a first and modest analysis of the structures of 
international news, may also provide useful answers to more prac- 
tical questions of policy and politics. The influence of inter- 
national press agencies may be specified through comparative anu- 
lyaes of textual transfonaation in news production. The socio-cul- 
tural and political differences or similarities between newspapers 
across the world may now bfe pinpointed in precise torma of news 
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atmcturas in the prea» (or on TV for that aatt«r) • Oif forences say 
than ba connactad with diffarant faaturas of tha aooio*'Cultural and 
political contaacta of coomunication, such as different Ideologiasi 
intoreata, political values and beliefs, social constraints, and ao 
on. And finally, if we know In detail what news in the world looks 
like I we already have at least one fira point to start the fundaoen- 
tally iaportant study into the ways this news is understood, menori- 
zod and cognitively and socially further 'processed* in aona concre- 
te socio-cultural situation and by different groups of readere* Thu«» 
if the news from western news agencies provides a biased picture of 
the developing countries (and in fact about any country or event) , 
this should show in their news output and in the sedla news based 
on xt* And similarly, if auch news has negative consequences upon 
readers, both in the developed and in the developing countries, such 
processes should be made explicit through further research about 
the effects of the news as specified above* 

These claims about the necessity of much further research about 
the structures and processing of (xntemational) news, do not imply 
that we are unable to make ary sound assertions about news and news 
flow at the moment. No detailed discourse or process analysis of 
nowa is necessary to provide the straighforward figures that charac- 
ter i«e agency operations, output, distribution, and •flow* from and 
to developed countries. The social and political economy of the trans 
national organisations that control international information 

and coommnication needs no sophisticated structural analyses of 
news messageo either. However, the inpact of this state of affairs 
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upon tha proceasea of news production within the media of individual 
countries, upon the contents and the style of news, and especially 
upon the cognitive, social and political effects of such news, can 
only be fully understood when we do provide such an explicit theo- 
retical and empirical fraaiBwork, Thue, the ethnocentric bias in 
western news about the third world may be clearly aeen and 
understood by all those who have developed a practical and political 
•sense* of such biases, notably In the developing countries them- 
selves. But the precise nature and vho effects of such biases need 
to be further analyzed in order to predict the profound consequences 
of auch reporting upon the Knowledge, baliafa and attitudes of 
people and countries about each other. International misunderstan- 
ding and conflicts at least partly derive from such biased pictures 
as they are partly constructed on the basis of news. Detailed 
linguistic, cognitive and sociological analyses of news structures 
and processes, therefore, is not an idle academic exercise, but 
provides the necessary Infonaation about at least one important 
link in the complex chain of international •information processing^. 
Hence the relevance of this study, we hope, for the discusston we 
nwjntloned in the beginning of this chapter about the (new) inter- 
national Information and communication order. 

It should finally be stressed that although our Interdiscipli- 
nary approach not only adheres to the basic principles of sound 
scientific research, but even trios to open up complete new ways 
of mass communication research, we have no Illusion about the fun- 
daaentAl social and political constraints upon each kind of re- 
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••ftrch. No inv*atig«tion, and thi« hold* especially for research 
in the eociel ecioncee^ cen be velue-free, and will tacitly presup- 
pose ideioqical positions. It is not only fair, but inperative, to 
BsKe thes« explicit, in order to be able to evaluate hidden biases 
also in scientific discourse* No acre than the news, our discourse 
can be objective —even If we have the Illusion that such objecti- 
vity Is at least sooe kind of Ideal goal, defined In terms of truth, 
verlflablllty, or relevance, aaong other criteria* 

Our experience and study of the news In our own country, as well 
as in oany other western countries, has provided us much prac- 
tical understanding of how our i^estern nows and newspapers 'worJc*. 
We have witnessed that despite changing values and despite good in- 
tentions, journalists —just like other huaan beings (but of course 
with much more power through their influence)-- are fallible. The 
news values of our media (negativity, elite people, spot news, etc.) 
do lead to a distorted picture of all 'others', such as ethnic 
minorlUi^wofaen or socially and politically oppreased groups within 
our own countries, as well as of the powerless or geographically 
and ideologically 'distant* peoples or nations of the world. The 
relevance structure of news in the media rather directly reflects 
the current interests of our countries, and their political, social 
or cultural elites. Many studies have been undertaken to prove and 
detail such points, and we will henceforth accept them as 
established research results. The political analysis and consequences 
of such insights are obvious for all those who want to challenge 
this kind of cultural, and hence also economic and political, power 
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of the western media and information Industries or their governmen- 
tal backing* This does not mean that we denounce all cultural or 
political values or aims of all western journalists or media. Nor 
does It imply that we espouse all political consequences Uiat have 
been drown from the assertion that International news Is biased and 
the nows flow unbalanced. Thus, against absolute freedom of the 
press (and certainly that of media organisations and Industries) , 
we obvlot»ly place profound social responsablllty of journalists 
and the media. But social constraints or cultural diversity dc 
not Imply oppression, and shared responsablllty can be effective 
only if It Is shared with those who speak for the people, and not 
for own Interests or power. If such nearly trivial assumptions are 
made clear, there should be no misunderstanding nor misgivings about 
renewal In the International organization of information and commu- 
nication, nor about fundamental changes in the forms, structures, 
contents, and contexts of the news. Of course, deep-rooted Ideo- 
logies, value-systems, attitudes, social and eooncnical interests, 
and political power are also Involved. And to change these takes 
time, requires debate and struggle, and again counter-power. To 
inform these processes, also research is necessary. This study is 
meant as a contribution to that kind of critical research which 
i& a prerequisite of these changes. 
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Chapter Two 

OBATH 0? h PRBSXOEKT 
A CASB STUDY 

I. The Set-up of the Case Study 

One of the nost instnictive ways to analyse and coopare the news in the 
world's press* is to study their covera9a of the aatae international 
event* Few events however are so ia^portant, intarnationally » that 
they are reported in practically all newspapers* The kind of events 
that «eet the transnational news values are well kncwnt wars^ coups, 
earthquakes or sinilar disasters, and the assassination of heads of 
(inC)ortant) states* Yet, it is obvious that soost of these events 
are not on the agenda. Part of their news value not only derives 
from the seriousness of their conse<tuences, but also fron their un- 
expectedness* For the researcher this means that a systematic ana-* 
lysis of news about sufh events can only be carried out after the 
fact. But that inplies that newspaper copies must be obtained from 
newspapers weeks or Donths after publication, which is a highly dif- 
ficult enterprise y especially when many countries are Involved. 

for our case study, therefore, we have followed the other alter** 
native. In advance , we selected a specific date, vis* Septem- 
ber IS, 1982 » and would study the international coverage of a pos- 
sibly prominent event that would (start to) appear in the press of 
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that specific day, as well as on the two subsequent days, due to 
tioe differences around the worldf and the necessity to also study 
at least some of possible follow-up about the event or about 
events that occurred as its consequence* In this way, we could ar- 
range in advance to invite editors to send copies of these three 
days, to reserve all relevant papers at newsstands in Amsterdaa, 
to ask rM"" to bring copies with^ them from their countries of 
origin or departure, and so on. This proc^m was started about one 
month in advance, so that our mailings and requests would reach al- 
so those countries that were at a long postal distance from Aoster- 
dam (up to three weeks for airmail letters) * 

Having taken such precautions and made these preparations, the 
whole enterprise of course depended on one crucial contingency t 
would there be an event on the day(s) before Septes^er IS that would 
be iDC>ortant enough to be covered by the international news agen- 
cies and the press throughout the world* Tragically, this indeed 
appeared ^'^ ba the case. On September 14, Bechir Gemayel, president- 
elect of Lebanon, was killed during a meeting in his party headquar- 
ters in Beirut due to the explosion of a heavy bomb. Lebeuion had 
been a primary source of International news for a long time ( the 
departure of the PU), invasion by Israel, etc.), and the death of 
its newly elected president, who was expected at least by some 
to be able to unify the country again, was of course a top ranking 
news event. And indeed, practically all newspaper we have been able 
to collect brought the assassination on their frontpages. In fact, 
due to earlier rumors that Gemayel had sxxrvlved the explosion, some 
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n«w»paper» of the 1 5th fiXBt brought the news that GeaayeX had sur- 
vived. Most (ooxnlng) papers east of iiebanon, in Asia and Aiistralia« 
of course brought the news only on Septocober 1 6th. Newspapers in 
the Aasrlcas all profited f ro« the time diiJTerence and had the 
story in their issues of the l&th* 

Important events often have important consequences. This too 
appeared to be the case for the assassination of Cjiemayel. The Is- 
raeli artty# having been outside of Beirut after the PLO departure, 
occupied West-Beirut, claiming to maintain the order after the death 
of the falangist leader. The political Implications of that event 
were if possible even nore relevant. And also this story hit the 
headlines of nearly all newspapers of the world, mostly a day la- 
ter, and soaetioes togetJier with the story about the assassination: 
the invasion took place in the early morning of September 15, and 
its news was on time for the European evening papers and for most papers 
in ttetorlcM. About both events the papers of the 1 7th brought im- 
portant follow-up stories* ^^^^ background analyses of 
the situation in Lebanon and the Hiddle-East. 

September 14th alco brought death to another internationally 
kno*m peraonx Princess Grace of >tonaco, who died of her injuries 
incurred in a car accident. Whereas the death of a president will 
receive wide Interest in the framework of political news categories, 
and therofoxe is prominent in 'quality* newspapers with much foreign 
news, the daath of a princess will be a prime topic for the human 
affairs categories and highly prominent in the nore popular papers. 
This indeed appears to be the case. Many newspapers brought the 
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two stwries on the front page, and featured background stories, 
both about Princess Grace and about Gcoayel on their inside pages. 
Obviously, these two stories by themselves also provide a unique 
possibility for cooparatlve analysis. This coo^arlson, however, 
will not be carried out in the present report, but must wait until 
our further analyses of these three days of international news have 
been made. 

Since we had to wait up to two or three weeks after the 17th 
to know whether newspapers or othsr institutions had Indeed sent 
copies of the intended three days, we could only st«rt an operation 
of renewed requests or reminders many weeKs later. Also due to the 
postal deUys, the chances to obtain copies of the newspapers of 
those days were becoming smaller <>veryday, although we had newspa- 
pers trickling in until at least a year after the target days. 

For each country we had to make a selection of newspapers. For 
countries of which the press was familiar to us, this was relative- 
ly easyt we wanted one or two quality (or elite) newspapers # but 
also widely circulated popular papers. We had to select the names 
and addresses from an international handbook of the press, which 
also indicated nmisas of copies printed. Yet, this does not guaran- 
tee that we have made a really representative choice for each coun- 
try. For our analysis, this was not really crucialt also the 'com- 
mon' (non-quality, non-popular) newspapers would do fine, and would 
counterbalance the specific selection of quality and high-selling 
popular newspapers. Adequate sampling procedures m this kind ot 
study are unf..rtunately a luxury that we couldn't afford, 
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The result of our endeavors was a collection of 252 different 
newspapers, from 99 different countries (see Appendix 2 for a com- 
plete List of Dailies). Unfortunately, not all P«P«r» becane avai- 
lable for all three days, whereas aoae papers of the X5th don't 
run the target stories yet, because of the time difference. Vet, 
this unique collection gave us a worthwile first ii^pression about 
the news items published around the world during the same three 
days. Although n&flt of the world's papers are written in feuropean ' 
languages, which we were able to read ourselves, many other were 
in languages, from Albanese and Amharic to Thai or Malagasy, which 
would need to be s€x>red or translated by specialists. Since nsoot 
of our work had to be done with students and volunteers, this first 
report can only pay limited attention to the news written in 'non- 
wostem' languages. Altogether 34 languages aren represented in 
our collection of newspapers. Unfortunately, translation of hun- 
dreds of, sometimos long, newsstories —especially in the arable 
language papers-- is too laborious and too costly to be considered 
within this small project. Also, translated stories, such as from 
Japanese or Chinese newspapers, did not allow us to score then on 
a number of important quantitative measures, such as size, presen- 
tation (headlines, etc.), numbers of words or l^neo for each theme 
(in the original) or other dimensions. 

In other words, the amount of practical problems was ouch 
that a reprcaen^ativp. complete, and multi-dloensional analysis 
of large samples of both first and third world newspapers could 
not fully be carried out. But although our results 8)«etch only part 
of the whole picture, they do allow us to discern its general outline. 
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The diversity of the newspapers, as well as their covera- 
ge of the events in Lebanon, are impressive. Although we intention- 
ally did not select a wee)tend date, so as to avoid the often bnlky 
weelcend editions of the press, some papers measured up to 60 pages, 
whereas others were barely more than leaflets of a few pages. The 
same holds for the news coverage. Some papers reported the events in 
more than a doaen of news and background stories during these 
three dayst whereas others ^nly brought one or two small items of 
a fow lines. Of course, largo part of this difference can be at- 
tributed to the difference in economir power, the site of the rea- 
dership, or the presence/ lac)t of information for the individual 
newspapers. Especially, newspapers from many West-, East, and Kid- 
dle African states were rather modest (if we could get hold of them 
at all). Yet, the actual si*e of the stories also, and even more 
decisively, depended on the amo^int of foreign news in the respecti- 
ve papers. Thus, widely circulated, 'popular', newspapers in Wes- 
tern li^pe» typically Bild Zeitung in Western-l^rmany , and the 
popular press in Great Britain, only brought a few lines about 
the events. Arabic newspapers, and of course the press in Lebanon 
itself, had pages of news, bac)<ground stories and scores of photo- 
graphs. Thu$^, several Papers in developing countries, such as th^ 
Indonesiai^ Times or the Indonesian Observer , among others, had more 
news and background about the events than many papers in developed 
countries. In brief, apart from an under representation of newspa- 
pers from Africa and Asia (an under rep.re6entat ion which also reflects 
their position in the world^s press), there is no a priori or ob- 
vious difference in the coverage of the events throughout the world. 



2, Methods of Analyaia. 

lh« analysis of several hundreds of news items in « few dozen lan- 
guages is a vast undertaking • We therefore have been forced to redu-^ 
ce this task to manageable proportions. Our strategy was to obtain 
sooo general data for quantitative analysis from large part of the 
newspapers y on the one hand, and to make a more thorough qualitative 
analysis of a fioall selection of news itcsm. For the quantitative 
analysis* fmported at the end of this chapter, we worked with a 
schematic form, reproduced on page 36 bo low. On this form, all the 
essential data of each news item wore recorded (in Dutch or in Eng- 
lish) i page number, sise, the occurrence of photographs and their 
sise, the headlines, the major topics mentioned and their sise in 
number of lines, the major actors and/or spokespersons of the events, 
and a general evaluation of the implicit or explicit political stan- 
ce of the newepaper about the events or actors in the events (if 
any) . These data were fed to the computer, so that genciral quant i* 
tative conclusions could be drawn about numbers of items for diffe- 
rent countries or regions of the %rorld« different coverage of topics 
or the appearance of actors, and in general possible differences be- 
tween the news in tho developed and the developing countries. The 
forms were filled out by students participating in seminars that 
were part of their course requirements (mostly students from diffe- 
rent disciplines in the humanities and the social sciences, predo- 
ninently without much previous training in mass coesDunication re- 
search) . X«ater we made use of the services of volunteers who 
w«ro recruited by posted or published ads,^ 
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Hore or less independent of this quantitative analysis, a num- 
ber of news items from papers frco different countries in various 
regions of the worXd were subjected to systematic dlsco\irse analy- 
sis. The levels of news analysis mentioned in the previous chapter 
were paid attention to in a series of seminar papers by students, 
and in further work by the present author. Tho respective levels 
or dimensions of analysis will be treated in Chapters 3 through 6. 
Each chapter will briefly suaaaarire the theoretical background for, the 
analysts of the respective dttendos, such as thematic analysis, sche- 
matic analysis or the study of style and rhetoric. 

Yet, even here we had to make further restrictions on tho amount 
of it&as to be analyzed. Whereas a global, topical analysis can be 
made for several doaens of items, a precise description of the lo- 
cal semantics, that is of the meaning of words, phrases, clauses, p 
sentences and sentence sequences in the discourse*, is a highly 
complex enterprise. A full local analysis of even one item would 
occupy dozens of pages of this repoit. Therefore, we limited this 
analysis to relevant fragments of the items, as we also did in our 
analysis of rhetoric, style or relevance atiuctures. Thus, the 
headlines or leads, descriptions of the person and background 
of Gemayel or the reported motivations of the Israeli army to inva- 
de Heut-Beirut were selected for closer analysis, e.g. because w« 
expected that differences among newspapers may be exhibited in such 
crucial components of the news items. Finally, we selected some mo- 
re specific propertlea of news items for special treatment, such as 
tha transfonaationa with respect to the wires of the trantnat ional 
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news agencies r the photographs used, the patterns of quotations 
fron different participants or political cooMntatorSr and so on* 

* Ideally « this Jcind of analysis not only should yi^ld a rather 
reliable portrait of the international press coveragw 9f an iapor- 
tant news event r and hence an explicit basis for even subtle ccopa- 
risons of papers, countries or world regions, but also an evalu- 
ation of qualitative analysis. That is, jystenatic discourse analy- 
sis may be, as such, too complete and too refined to do an effect i- 
ve Job. Only sooe features of news discourse nay l»^eally interes- 
ting to warrant general conclusions about structures of internatio- 
nal news or about regional differences. The^ funct^ions of headlines, 
to which we will turn In detail later, make thba important candi- 
dates for such a strategic model of analysis, for instance. And the 
same may hold for person descriptions, the (non-)ocqurrence of to- 
pics or specific stylistic features. Obviously, It hardly makes 
sense to describe in detail all semantic sentence connections t&at 
define local coherence of the news items. Nor would it be very in- 
structive to provide a full syntactic analysis of each clause, 
which would provide data about the formal style of each item or 
class of items. Whereas we have 4ome intuitive criteria, as^well"^ 
as classical methods of statistical treatment, for the establish- 
ment and analysis of quantitative data, no sucrt* ready-made Intui- 
tions or methods exist for a systematic qualitative approach. Also 
in this respectr our analyses and conclusions are merdly tentative, 
though possibly fruitful as suggestions for further work. Only con- 
curring conclualona from large amounts of qualitative data analyses 
wxU eventually provide the Insights we are trying to achieve. 
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3. Other datai the news wires and TV-news 

Serious emalysis of the press coverage of em international event 
Within the framework of our goals also requires comparison with the 
wires of the transnational news agencies. We therefore collected 
all relevant wires (often many takes about the two main events, 
vi2. the assassination o£ Gemftyel and the invasion by the Israeli 
army) from APr AFP. and Reuter's. Just as for the collection 

of the newspapers, it appeared to be far from easy to obtain copies 
(or make copies) of such wires after the facts permission had to 
be granted by higher level officials abroad, blue copy can hardly 
be xeroxed, many wires were incomplete, and so on. From these anec- 
dotal research experiences, it may be first of all concluded that 
there Is still no routine method to obtain complete, reliable and 
relevant data from the different media organizations Involved* Just 
as the press Itself complains about free access to information. It 
generally appears that access by serious academic researchers to 
infonnation, data, documents or the social and practical production 
routines in the media, may be extreroely difficult. As soon as this 
research also has a critical dimension, the researcher may even 
find all doors closed. This holds true also for large parts of the 
western (*free*) press media. 

The analysis of the uses of wire news in the production of 
news items is also far from easy. Sometimes the newspapers do not 
mantion their sources. Then again they use several news agencies, 
of which fragments may be used in often haphazard ways, so that the 
precise source for each Intormation unit (sayi a sentence) can hardly 
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b« tx«o«d« 9€mm n«wspftpttrs haw nports from th«ir«Mi corrMpond«nt« 
la B«lnt or •l««wh«r« in th« Hiddi^-BAst, «M th^s^ reports a*y b« 
miB^lMl witli MlM infoSBAtioa.. Background ioforution nay tMkw 
from tli« wlruf but also providsd or supplenatod by oim doeuaanta- 
tioo faoilitias. riAaily, wira nawa may ba tranaformad in many vaya. 
aueh M by parmutaciona« additloi>a> dalatioaai: or aubatitutiona 
at tta laval of (aanantic) eoatant, or by atyliatio' ehangaa^ 
for iaatanca of XasieaJ. itaM# and of couraa baeatiaa of naoaaaary 
tranalationa* In othar worda, a cloaa coapariaon of apacifle nawa 
itaM with thalr wixa (or othar) soureaar can only ba approsUmata^ 
and faaalbla only if a faw aganciaa ara mantionad and usad 
.nitbout toe many tranafoxmationa or additiona from othar aoureaa* 

Although It would of couraa ba idaal to alao hava tha TV-nawa 
itama about thi avanta in Labanoa at our diapoaal, thia goal naa 
bayond tha gimp of our limitad maanat to obtain vidaotapaa or 
at laaat tmt of nawafi'a froai many countriaa aftar broadcaating 
caquirea vaat organisational (and financial) facilitiaa^ which un- 
fortunataly wa d44ii^t hava* Tharafora* w« could only make a nodeat 
comparative analysis of that nawa appearing on Dutch TV. 

h 
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4, Tha Evanta in Labanon ^ 

To provida aoM initial information about tha avanta in ti^banon and 
about how thay warm raportad in tha Praaa* tha naxt pagas contain 
a amall aaspla of oXippinga froo aavara^ oawapapara in tha world, 
miat ha^P^nod? 

On Augttat23 r 1982 » Baohir (Samayal waa alactad praaidant of 
Labanon. Ba would auccaad to tha actual praaidant, Blias Sarkia, 
ona month latar. Oaapita opposition to hia alaetion from various 
poliUcal groups, auch aa Moal^ma or. Oiriatian groupa Gaaayal had 
baan fighting in tha Civil war, hia alaetion had raiaad hopaa that 
ha might bring paacj to Labanon and tte dapartura of foraign troupa, 
Bapacially hia prooaaa that ha would aand homa all foraign troupa, 
that la, Syrians aa wall aa Israalia, parauadad aoae of his aarliar 
anoiaa* Purthar finftnciaX parauaaion of dalagataa waa aaaumad to 
tip tha final vota in parliaaant in hia favor, although for thoaa 
on tha laft and iu ganaral tha Moaiaa groupa ha ramainad a traitor, 
dua to hia cloaa aarliar tias with Israal^ which aupportad tha falan- 
giat army ha had baan laading ainca tha civil war* 

on Saptembar U, Gaaayal waa having a last meating with rapra* 
aantativaa and important offieiala of hia Kataab party* Thia maating 
took placa in tha Party Uaadquartara in (Chriatian) Bast-Bairut. 
At 16 h.08# local tima, howavar, a haavy bomb axplodad in tha buil- 
ding* Part of tha building was dastroyad and doztiM of paople ware 
kiUad and many wounded* Tha aubaequent aventa ware confused* Gemay** 
al himself was thought to have emarged from tiia rubble some tima 
later, and to have taken to Uie hospital. Only in the evening* 
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hi« witiUt«d body w«« finally found and hia daath officially anAoun- 
cad by prise ninister Uazsan. Ba would ^ot a national burial * 
the naxt day in hla patamal vlAlaga of Bikfaya. «»e local media 
Announced hie doath only at eleven o'clock the saae avening. and 
the firat international wires, which had earlier reported his esca- 
pe froo death in a bonb ejcploaion, then reported tJhe assassination 
from around midnight. Just in time to reach part of tite morning 
Papers' deadlines in uestem Europe on Septeabar iSth. 

The same morning however, the Israeli amy had taken a swift 
action with tanks and jets, and occupied West-Beirut, which they had 
hesitated to eotar for a long time during the siege of the city that 
aimed to axpall the PLO-troups from Lebanon. Army officials and go- 
vernment spokespersons declared that the occupation was intended 
only to ensure order after the assassination and to avoid factional 
killings (that is, revenge from the falangiat army), and that the 
wjy would retire as soon as possible. This eventually happened 
on September 29 , two weeks later. 

This, roughly, are the news events as th«y are reported in the 
press of September IS through 17. Structurally speaking, then, we 
here witness what could be called a *twin-event* , that is, an impor- 
tant news event that immediately causes (or is taken to be s reason) 
for another i^)ortant ne^s event. As a general rule, this means that 
the iatest avent becomes acre relevant for the press, not only bc« 
cause of Its political Implications, or the role of an i^wrtant 
news actor, vis. Israel, but also because of tts actuality. If the 
two events are reported on the same day, the invasion often becotoes 
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the major story, c ? the major topic of one story, and the asssassi- 
natxon uia ^previous, causal, event*. An analysis of so-called rele« 
vanca structures of the news items can make such differences and 
thel^ undurlying rules more explicit. 

Many newspaper s also add background information about Gemayel, 
such as his personal characteristics, his career as a falangiat 
army chief, and his political activities. They . usually mention 
that two earlier attacks had been made on his life (in one of which 
his young daughter was killed) , but alao that he himself had been 
actively engaged in several harsh actions and inkillljga by his own 
troupe, e»g. of Pranjleh»s son Tony and of followers of chaaoun. 
Similarly, background may be given about the political relations 
betwaen Gemayel and his party with Israel, as well as some contex- 
tual information about peace attaints by e*g. ^imerican representa- 
tives such as Morris Draper. Finally, an analysis and speculations 
are made about the possible further developments in i«ebanon (who 
would now be president?) and in the Middle-East. This information 
may be given in summarised form in a few lines, but sometimes it 
may be spelled out in detail in several background articles. This, 
however, is the case only for the Arabic press and a handful of 
quality newspapers, ranging frcaa the Bew York Times and El Pals 
to the Indonasian Times . 

All these msjor and minor events, as well as the background 
and context information in which they are embedded, may be presented 
in the news items or the newspapers in sometimes — apparently — ar- 
bitrary order. Tho major svents are of course sunmarised in the 
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htAiUlMS or thm l««d»f but th« various detaila of the respective 
topics Qsy then be delivered lA discontinuous 'inatalloents* ,in 
one or severe! news or background items* At this point, then «sy 
be e fairly substantial variation aiaong the newspapers* Xn general, 
no newspaper will tell the story in a chronoxogical order, nore or 
less as we did above. Rather, the nost Inportant events, viz. the 
death of Qesayel due to a bomb explosion, and the invasion of nest- 
Beirut, are always laentioned first, and earlier events will bo men«» 
tioned later as possible causes, conditions or circufflstances. Sys- 
tcMtic schematic analysis will show such order ings of presentation 
of topics in nore detail, and also the rules and strategies followed 
by journalists in such organisational patterns* 

Due to the variation In the axoount and order of events or in back 
ground l-n^onafttion covered by the n wspapers, serious comparison is 
possible only against sone fixed 'standard'. He therefore have used 
a large eaount of news and wire information from various sources 
to establish a List of Events. This list is roughly chronological^ 
but als9 hierarchical J very important and global events are higher 
in the )^ierarchy than minor details. or details of details. This 
list is then used to measure the degree of completeness , the 
degree of specificity of news story descriptions, as well as the 
possible 'reorderings* in the chronological or hierarchical order 
of the facts as estsbliahed by different newspapers. Of course, 
this list is merely a derived, and not an independent measuret we 
siss>ly have no other infoimation about the «>vents but the reports 
by the media. Yet, concurrence of reports from several sources will 
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as usual be taken as a reliable indication of the intersubjective 
•f actuality* of the events as reported* The theoretical problems in- 
volved in this kind of reliability or factxiality of the news 
will be discussed in more detail later. But even our brief 
account of what happened in Beirut on Septembar 14 and IS, 1982, 
shows how complex a full qualitative analysis of news items as 
Goqpared to such facts may be* In this sense, even a rather ambi- 
tious quantitative and qualitative analysis can hardly scratch 
the surface. 
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5. Quantitative analyals of the data^ 

Although this study Is aainly qualitative, have also toade 
a few quantitative analyses of the data* These data were ob- 
tained by Scoring focus for each article (see p« 36 for the 
set-up of this fona) . Questions on the form pertained to the 
Identification of the article, the newspaper, Its region, 
country and language* For each article, then. It was Indica- 
ted whether it was a proper news Item, or a background feature, 
a cooanentary or another ^ypo of artlclo« or whether or not pho- 
tographs accOQpanled the article. A few elementary quant Ita* 

2 

tive data were recorded about size of the article (In cm ) , 
the amount of columns, and size of the headlines (In tm) . 
Finally, che various sources (agencies, correspondents and 
other sources), the major themes, and actors were IndicateU 
for each artlcX«»« 

It should be recalled that scoring of the newspaper arti- 
cles was done by students and volunteers. Although the scorings 
were checked on a numbec of points, we have not been able to 
check the reliability of the scoring. Obviously, there will be 
considerable error especially for the more qualitative questions, 
e.g. those about the main themes and their sizes. Also, ws 
could only score articles in accesuiole languages (English, 
Dutch, German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, the Scandinavian 
languages, Italian) or articles of which wo had translations. 
This means that especially for the third world newspapers in 
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ANALYSIS SCHEMA FOR INTEWATIONAL NEWS 



1. NEWSPAPERi 



2. CODEt 



3. COCNTRY: 



4. DATE: 



5, SERIAL N. ART. 



6. WW8PI or ART.: 



PAGES t 



8. SIZE (cmM : 



9. WaOER OF COLUWS OF TEXT; 



10. WXDTB BEAOLXNEt 



11. PBOTO'S nunbsr ofi |l2. TWAL SIZE OF PBOTO'Si 



Columns 



cm* 



K 



13. KIND: H B 



SIZE HEADLINE: 



SEPARATE LEAD: Yes / No 



16. NUMBER OF LINES LEAD: 



17. 



a. Upper headllne(9). 

b. Haln headline _ 



c. Lower headlini^s 



18. SOURCES (mention/circle ^11 sources mentioned) 

VPI AP REirrpi AFP TASS DPA OTHER AGENCIES. Which one»i^ 
Corr. Joum. EDITORIAL DESK Other Sources ^ 



NO HENTIOM OP SOURCES 



Mam grrurce 



19. MAIN THEKES headlJinei Q leadj Q 



A.l. Meeting with Falanoe/PIace 



number of lines 



2. Boob attack (bottb> damage^ wounded) 



3. 
5. 



Qem^ryel (first) thought wounded 



Geaayel (later) thought dead 



Direct consequencca attack 



General political consequences In 

Lebanon/Middle East 
7. Political coptex^ (negotiations 



Lebanon/Israel/USA 



8. Military situation Lab.- (parties) 

9. Personal history Gemaycl/Falange 
10. Earlier attacks on Getaayel 



1 1 . Election pfesldent/controversy 

12. History civil war Lab. In general" 



13. Funeral 

14. Declare tlon/reactlon attack (total) 
By (nrs. actors) : 



B«l. Invasion Israal In WB 



number of 



2. Occupation Leb. by I sr. (in gen.f 



3. Consequences situation ME 
(speculations) 

4. jSituatlon ME. in general 

5. Declarations/Reactions invasion 



(Total) by (nrs. actors): 



C. other main themes 

(Please, write clearly)' 



1. _ 

2. _ 

3. ^ 
4. 



lines 



20. MAIN ACTORS: Mark numbers as following: in headline: 

1. B. Gemayel * 

2. other deads/wounded 

3. Members of Falange /Christ. Mil. 

4. Leb. politicians (mentioned) 

5. Mo3lem groups/Left wing groups 

6. PLO (Lb. or elsewhere) 

7. Family Gemayel 



□ 

8. Israel (in gen.) 

9. Army Zsr. 

10. Isr. Covn. /Begin 

1 1 . Zsr. saviours WB 

12. Arab leaders 

13. Others in ME 

14. Arafat 



in lead 



O ^"'"^=A 

15. USA ui general 

16. Reagan 

or spokesman R. 

17. Schult2 
16. Draper 

19. USSR/Bresjnev 



21. Other reactions: Countries/Institutions/Persons : 

22. Other (important) main actors: 



23. EVALUATION PAPER (on attack/Invasion) 



Neutral 
Not clear 



B PRO-PAL. I 1 
ANTI^FAL. Q 



PRO- ISRAEL 
ANTI ISRAEL 



B PRO-USA I I 



PRO-AKAfl 
ANTZ-ARAB 



RENKRJCS/SPGCXFtCATZGMS (i£ necessary continue on other side) 
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iifin«-v«8t»sn langxiages ¥• bave* rolAtlvely few scored data, which of 
course prodocee cosuiidereble bi«» in the ccnputed frequencies and 
their distributiea Vatietions in the number of available 
nempapers f roa different countries contributed to the non-repre- 
sentetlvenees of our datA, generally speaking. Thus, sooe news- 
papers* SOBS countriee and sone regions are well-represented, and 
others axe underrepreaented, at least in absolute terms. We had 
very few newspapers from Africa, fow newspapers from Asia, and 
few frcn North Aaerica# but relatively many from Western Europe. 
General conclusions about ♦'he data should therefore be Bade with 
care. Itost of the descriptive statistics provide sooe general 
characteristics of our (adsittedly large) safflple of scored articles 
or newspapers « and observed differences (or similarities) between 
first and third world news characteristics are therefore only ten- 
tative* Ccoplete and reliable quantitative analysis of large sam- 
ples from world newspapers would not only require a practically 
impossible task of adequate sampling, but also a large number of 
reliable scorers who would master doaens of languages. It is not 
■urprising therefore that ftilHledged comparisons between news in 
first and third world papers are rare, or based only on very limi- 
ted data (as to the number of newspapers, articles, dates, regions, 
countries or languages involved) • 

In this section we present quantitative results ot a general 
nature, in the following, qualitative, chapters, we will add ucmo 
quantitative measures to the systematic structiiral analyses of e.g. 
themes, actors, or schematic categoties. 
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5,1. wtm>>^ of articles/newspapers for different countries an4 Xeqions 
From the available 252 difterent newspapers 138 bave been scored • 
at least partially, yielding 729 (s^ed) articles. I.e. about 5 
articles par newspaper. These newspapers case froo 72 different 
countries, so wo had an average of about 2 nempapers for each 
country, but with a range of I newspaper for many countries on the 
one hand and 8 newspapers in England, on the other hand. From 29 
"first world" countries (including North America, Europe, South- 
Africa! Israel, Australia* New-Zealand and Japan) 84 were repre- 
sented, and from 43 "third world" countries The Lebanese news- 
paper te Rfiveil (a Falangist Party controlled paper) , top^ the sco- 
re of articles analysed with 54 in three days (September 15, 16, 
and X7>, but for the newspapers outside of Lebanon, it is the Now 
York Times with 18 different articles which leads the list 
(including articles about the Israeli invasion, as is the case 
for all measures given hore). Most articles outside of Lebanon 
were also recorded for the US (41 for 4 newspapers) . followed by 
England (35 in 8 newspapers), France (34 in 5), The Netherlands 
(34 in 6), West-iSermany (31 in 5), Venezuela (24 in 3), Spain (23 
in 6) , and Indonesia (23 in 4) . The other newspapes have 20 arti- 
cles or less. We see that the average number of (scored) articles 
iu highest in the USA (especially due to the amount, 18, of arti- 
cles in the n^w York Times ) , Venezuela (8 articles in each paper), 
and Prance (nearly 7). Twenty-two newspapers have more than 10 
articles about the events in Lebanon during these three days, of which 
14 in third world countries. (see Appendix I for details). 

♦Due to a computing error. South Africa has been taken as an 
'African' country, and (therefore) as 'third world'. Tl^e fe* 
suiting error in our statistics pertains to 2 newspapers, with 
10 articles. 
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Fro© th©8« few frequencies wo may provisionally conclude that 
the Interest for the #vents In Ubanon Uirougbout the world is sub- 
etantiai. Practically all newspaperf carry the news of the assassi- 
nation and of the Israeli Invasion of West-Beirut. In three days, 
the average paper will publish 5 articles about these events, with 
high« up to 18 <lowa not scored here, because several newspapers 
have been Scored incompletely)- A substantial amount of newspapers 
has more than 10 articles about the events, and this also holds 
for third world newspapers. 

Most articles scored wore dated September 16 (366, accounting 
for 49.!i% Of the cases), whereas we had 136 articles (18.4%) of 
Septoaber 15, and 227 articles of September 17 (30.7%). Apart from 
possible scoring bias, the high frequency of September 16 articles 
IS easily explained by t.^e fact that most newspapers east of Beirut 
carry the news only on September 16, due to time differences, 
indeed, half as many (123) newspapers carry news about the assassi- 
nation or the invasion on Septeinber 16, as on the other two days 
(87 on the I5th and 86 on the I6th) . 

Recall that whereas 72^> articles wete scored, there wero 
m fact more articles publishe d m the newspapers we examined, viz. 
B96, ot which 169 on the I5th. 477 on the 16th and 250 on the I7th, 
but these could not all be analyzed. So only 82. S% of the actually 
appearing articles (in the papers examined) were scored, which 
Beans that on average the numbers on the previous page should be 
Abc:t 18% higher. The actual distrxbution of mean number of arti- 
cles published in each paper in these three days, is Uiusi 2;4:3, 
approximately* 
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If w look at these numbers for the various regions of the 
world (sea Table ZlJ , we notice first that Western Europe is 
best represented In our data, followed by the Middle East. 
Relatively few newspapers and articles have been ©cored from 
Africa and Asia. Korth America consists only of the USA and 
Canada, so that it does not score very high because we did 
not want to have too many newspapers from one country. Also 
due to language problems, as is the case for Asian newspapers, 
we were able to analyze only a few articles and newspapers from 
Eastern Europe* Despito these substantial differences, it Is 
nevertheless the case that from each larger region (the Americas, 
Europe, Africa, and Asia/Oceania) we have a considerable amount 
of data for further analysis. (See Appendix I, for a complete 
list of regions ajid the newspapers that have b^en analyzed 
in this case study) . 

In Table iiwe have regrouped these data for first and third 
world newspapers. Differences between numbers of (SLored, as 
well as published) articles about the events in Lebanon in 
first and third world countries are not very larget we have be- 
tween 6%-22% more western articles/newspapers for the first 
two days of coverage, a difference made up for again on tho 
I7th by third world newspapers, which with fewer newspapers 
carry about 37% more articles than the western newspapers. 
These differences also hold when we examine the number of arti- 
cles actually publishedtand not lust those analyzed by us» in 
the newspapers we have examined. In other words, oui further 
analyst-, ar.^ baa^^d on n^^t W v^^^^X ^^^2lr^^^ P_scored^r^le^. 
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latoift-iJ* Number of (scored) articles about the events in 

X^ebanon in nawspapers of various regions of the world 
(Between parenthe^gg t^ * r^^tmy^ x of newspapers) 



Region 


Sept • 15 


Sept* lo 


aept • i ' 


Total 


North Anerica 


14 ( 5) 






47 


(5) 


Central America 


15C 9) 


17( 8) 


25(10) 


57 


(11) 


South Aflaerlca 


21 (12) 


37(11) 


27 ( 8) 


85 


(13) 


Western Europe 


50(38) 


142(47) 


53(29) 


245 


(5 2) 


Elastorn Europe 


U I) 


14(11) 


13 ( 9) 


28 


(13) 


Middle Gast/N.Afr>ca 


19( 7) 


51 ( 9) 


39( 3) 


109 


(9) 


Africa 


7( 6) 


38(12) 


17 (9) 


62 


(13) 


South Asia 


51-5) 


10 (5) 


n( 3) 


26 


(5) 


East « SB Asia 


3( 3) 


27(12) 


23 ( 0) 


53 


.(15) 


Aus t r a 1 i a/Ocean ia 


K 1) 


9(3) 


7 (3) 


17 


(3) 


Total 


136(67) 


366(123) 


227(86) 


729 


(139 



Table 2.2> Nmntwr of scored and actually published articles 
in first and third world newspapers (between pa* 
rontheses the nutnber of newspapers) 



First Wor ld Sept> IS jept> 16 . Sept. L7 OatAJ^ 

Analyzed 70(47) 205(71) 88(46) 363 <7^4 ^ 

Published 96(47) 283(71) 100'46) 479 (76)* 

Third World I 

Analyzed 66(40) 161(52) 139(^) 366 (63) 

Published 73(40) 194(52) 150(40) 417 (63) 

TOTAL WORLD 

Analyzed 136(87) 366( 123) 227(86) 729 (U9) 

PufjliShed 169(87) 477(123) 250(86) 896 (139) 
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5,2. The size of the coverage 

Frequencies of published itens about an event of course only pro- 
vide half of the picture that renders the *aioount* of coverage* We 
should also ta}ce into account the size of the individual items # and 
the total size of coverage per day, per newspaper or per country. 
Sone newspapers , thus # describe the 'tvt nts in Lebanon in one larger 
article, whereas otherstend to brir^' a story in a aain article 
with the central news events and deal with backgrounds , such as the 
personal history of Gemayel or the political context^ in separate 
feature articles* 

He have measured the size of coverage in square oentiiaetecft « 
instead of tho usual column lengths « especially because columns 
differ considerably in width* The size includes headlines but not 
photographs, which are measured separately (see below). In Table 2. 3. 

we have listed thirteen newspapers that have a total coverage of 
2 

more than 2500 cm (for the articles scored). Lebanese Le R^veil 
again appears to lead the list. Its 54 articles occupy more than 
16.000 cm % followed at a distance by Xlxe New Yor)c Times, with Just 
over 6,000 cm^, which was also second In number of articles publis- 
hed. The rest of the list contains a n^^er of well-known quality 
newspapers* such as the Los Angeles Times , the Guardian, Lo Monde * 
El Pais , and NRC-Handelsblad , but also features a number of South- 
American newspapers* This suggests that also when size is concerned 
there does not seem to be a significant difference between first 
and third world countries. At tha lower end of the list, the same 
patfern 9an be observed* although listing here Is biased by incoo- 
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piote scoring, especially of translated articles. Here, we find 

a number of tabloid newepapcra, ouch as the Dally Mail and the 

Daily fUrror, in western countries, but also newspapers fraa Afri- 

co and eapociaily those of Eastern. Bujrppo. Mean sl«o of coverage 

per newspaper is 1300 cm (measured for 139 nowpapora in this 

sample). The aajorlty of newspapers (8l) fail below that mean size. 

2 

Whereas the average newspaper has 1300 an of coverage, the 
oenn article size, is 243 ca^# with a standard deviation of 
191, which suggests considerable VATlance in article size. We now 
get a very different pattern: instead of finding the well-known 
quality newspapers on top, we observe difference in regional 'sty- 
les'. Twelve newspapers hava average 2urticle length of more than 
500 cm^, and 8 of these are in Spanish or Portuguese. Especially 
newspapers from Brazil and Portugal fall in this range, with a 
high of 1325 cm^ for (one) article in A Capital . Apparently, these 
newspapers have a tendency to put all information about the events 
m one large =irticle, instead of splitting them up into several 

Items. Again, the tabloid newspapers score rather low, with a 

2 

mean length of below 100 cm . 

For our discussion, it is also important to have a look at 
the distribution of size of coverage or articles for the various 
regions. In Table 2.4 .we flrfet see that the total coverage of 
nearly 180.000 cm^ Is rather evenly distributed across first and 
third world articles: about 48% of the coverage appears in third 
world newspapers, and 52% in first world newspapers. The same holds 
for raean length of articl«>, with f'^st world art iclei t eliig 14 lth' 
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more than the world a«an of 243 and third world articles being 14 
cm^ lower than the mean, a difference which appears to be signifi- 
cant at the 5% level according to a t-test. 

Kean lengths for the varioua major regions also vary conside- 
rably, ranging from 304 an^ for North toerican newspapers, to 
164 cm^ lor South Asian newspapers. Western European and Latin 
Axnerlcan newspapers score around the overall moan size of articles. 
Oeopite th4» large differences in article size between the indivi- 
dual regions, vtJae overall difference bet%#een first and third world 
newspapers is much less pronounced when size means are coopared. 
(We could not calculate size as proportions of editorial space! K 
The size of the articles measured in square centimeters gives us 
a good impression of the amount of ijjxerage, but the articles may 
be presented in different lay-out: articles of the same length 
may be printed in just one column or across severa l columns, in the 
latter case accompanied by a larger headline. In general, 
articles that have more columns wiH bo more salient. For the dif- 
ferent regions of the world we have ccmputed the mean widths of 
articles. Overall, the articles consist of 2.M columns. First 
world articles have 2.64 columns and third world articles 2.38 
(with an SD of about 1.40 for both). Especially the Eastern Euro- 
pean, and the South-Asian articles remain below the mean number of 
columns, whereas the Australian and Now Zealand newspapers are abo- 
ve the moan. We see that size in terms of number of columns corres- 
ponds fairly well with the overall amount of coverage or article 
length • 
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The presentation of on article is also determined by the 
size of the headlines. The mean size of the headlines for all ar- 
ticles is 6.89 mm, with those of first world articles socaewhat 
bigger (7.11) and those of third world articles somewhat smaller 
(6,67). These differences are in accordance with the difference 
in article size in an** and number of columns for these two 'parts' 
of the world. 

We also looked whether articles had a Igad that has been set 
off from the rest of the news item by larger ;»r bolder type. Dif- 
ferences between newspapers (and countries) in-printing style are 
such, however, that comparison is difficult on this point. Many news- 
papers have a lead that is identical with the first sentence (s) of 
the text, beginning directly below the headline(s). Only 1C9 arti- 
cles (of 729) have such a separate lead. The average lead ts about 
8.6 lines long, with highs for Icelandic Morqunb ladld (42 lines). 
The Indoneaslan Tlme^ (34 linos) and El Moudla hid (33 lines). 
In general, leads in first world newspapers (IP) are somewhat lon- 
ger (9,9 lines) than Uo in third world newspapers (17) that have 
a separate lead (7,9 lines), but the presentational effect of this 
small difference is probably negligible. 

^ concluding this section, we may obeorve that the total covera- 
ge of the Lebanese events in first and third world newspapers we 
have analyzed is about the same, with first world articles being 
somewhat longer and third %#orld coverage per newspaper somewhat 
higher. Also the presentation (columns, headlines, leads) of the 
articles is very similar. As far as the number and the size of 
articles are concerned, we do not find marlted ditferenccb cf coverag**. 
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5.3. Photographs 

Maybe evon nore than the nixm and the lay-out of articles # it iu 
the presence or absence of photos which make news items salient. 
For the various regions of the world we therefore computed the 
number and uize o£ photos. We found 367 photos in all articles 
isometioes only photos) , which is about I photo for each two arti- 
cles. Since the newspapers carry about 5 articles on average* we 
aay concluie that each average newspaper will carry at least two 
photograph. Again, there is no difference between the first and 
the third world newspapers in this respect: the first carry 196 
photographs and the second group has 190. African » South Asian and 
Eastern European newspapers have much less photos (in accordance 
with their lower coverage) , an4 the Middle-East (especially again 
Le Rfeveil of Lebanon) and Central America have more than the avera- 
ge amount of photos. A special case are the (first %#orld) countries 
of Bast/S£ Asia, viz. Japan* which have 26 photos acccmpanying 10 
articles. In Chapter 7 we shall pay special attention to the 

liind of photos used in the various newspapers and regions. 

2 

The overall average size of photos is 64 cm per ^article (I.e. 

including articles that have no photos) . The actual size of an a- 

2 

verage photo, thus, is at least about 120 cm (there is a photo for 
each two articles) » which is about half of the average size of 
article text (243 cm , see Table 2.4^. inspection of the differen- 
ces between first and third world yields a marked difference t for 

about the same number of articles we find that third world news- 

2 

papers have nearly twice as much photo space CS3 cm ) than first 
world articles (43 cm^) . This is largely due to the vast amount 
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of photos published in Le R^vcll . 
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Category of articles : newsy background or ^editor i_al ^cggy^ 

Although we have t»een trtat come newspapers tend to publish 
all information about the news events in just one article per day, 
others will tend to distinguish betweea the 'proper' news about the 
eissas si nation or the invasion ('spot news'), on the one hand, and 
background or feature articles, on the other hand. Most newspapers 
also kwep editorial cornasntary apart, although the rv»ws or 

background articles of course also contain (editorial) specu- 

lations or expectations about the political causes and consequences 
of the events^ bee Chapter 7.6. for an analysis of Editorials). 

For the various article types we have again compared the 
first world and the third world newspapers. It was first found that 
about two thirds of the total number of articles could be categori- 
zed as proper news articles (65.2%), 18% as background articles, 
11.7% as commentaries, and S.l% as *other'. Whereas the proportions 
of news articles are sHnilar in first and third world newspapers* 
«e found nearly half as much background articles in first world 
newspapers (21.4 vs. 14.7) —but the same proportion of editorials. 
The explanation for this difference may be either that third world- 
newspapers tend to place background in the news article Itself (cf .Ch.7.«. 
or that they have less background information, and hence? less back- 
ground articles. This may bo due to a limited access to relevant 
documentation (the news agencies only give the necessary background) , 
less opportunities (lack of staff) for special political analysts, 
and also due to less correspi)ndents in Beirut than first world news- 
papers. We Shall come back to the 'sources* of the articles latet^ch.*' . 
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Ovar*Il j?olitic#l •wluatioft bv nmtmxp^ra, ot the •vtnta 

G«MY«Xly speAklng^tha Mimpip^rs report «bout tha events in Le- 
banon in e aore or lees neatraX %fay. Both the aseaseination of Ge- 
Bay«l and the Invaaion of Hest-Belrut fay the leraeU amy are re* 
ported in the ueual matter-of-fact atyle. Partisan vietrs# if any, 
are to be escpoeted especially in background and editorial articles* 
In order to obtain sooe frequencies and distribution for the overt 
or BOre implicit position of the newspapers » \p have tried to In- 
dicate in the analysis of each article whether an overall point of 
view could be detected, e.g. pro- or antl- Geaayex, Falange, USA, 
Israel, Arab countries, etc. This judgement is of course rather' 
subjective, and Uie results must ttcs«f as be considered with caret 
we say eacpect only som rough tendencies, which require further 
analysis In qualltaUve terms. A quaUtative analysis would requi- 
re very subtle idedpgical analysis of topics, relevance struc- 
tures* style and rhetoric, against the background of the overall 
political position and the style of a newspaper, the political 
contest of the country of each newspaper, and in particular the 
positions about the situation in Lebanon and the IliOdle-East. Our 
quantitative data are based only on the rather 'surfacy' feati^re 
of stylet choice of words to denote actors or their actions is 
taken as an indication of possible evaluation. When such a 8tylis«> 
tic or 'lexical indication was not present, the article was scored 
to have either a 'neutral* or an 'unclear' position. 
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Of the articles scored for overall evaluation, 161 allowed 
nore than one evaluation on the categories mentioned above, where- 
as 37 had three. Of the total of 925 registered evaluaUons# we 
first found that nearly 50% (49,08%) were neutral or unclear, %fhich 
represents nearly 60% of all arucles (note that more; than one opi- 
nion could be scored for one article) . There were slightly more 
(7.68%) pro than antl falange opinions (4.65%), and the same holds 
for the opinions about the role of the USA (7.46% pro, and 5.95% 
antl). Most clear-cut, as could be eJcpected, were the opiniona a- 
bout Israeli 14.70% anti, and 7.03% pro. Finally, there were prac- 
tically no anti-Arab opinions, and 2,7% pro-Arab opinions. If we 
take pro-*Israel, pro-Palange and pro-USA opinions as deriving fron 
one coherent attitude about the situation in the Middle-East and 
Lebanon (although in actual fact there may be considerable diver- 
gencies of course, especially in Israel itself), we obtain about 
22% opinions 'from that attitude. Just over 25% of the opinions in 
that case would be anti-(lsrael/Falange/USA) * Thus, although the 
critical voices about the role of the Falange, Israel and the USA# 
are on the whole somewhat more frequent, we may observe an overall 
balance bet%ieen neutral/unclear articles and opinionated articles # 
and between pro- and onti- (Israol/Palange/USA) opinions. 

Note that the various opinions need not be consistent within 
one newspaper or even within one article, pften newspapers have 
both background articles that are rather critical about e.g. la- 
reel (especially when the invaaion is involve) , but also articles 
which are neutral, unclear or more positive or understanding about 
the sime actor. 
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0£ course, th©r« are differences betwaen the opinions expres- 
sed In different newspapers, countries and world regions. In Morth- 
American newspapers, we find mlxod opinions, although no anti-USA 
positions. Newspapers appear rather critical of Israel (e.g. the New 
York {rimes and Los Angeles Times ) , but others* such as the Wall 
Street Journal . convey a more pro-Israel and pro-USA point of view. 
Cuban Granma and Nlcaraguan La Barrlcada are of course antl-Kalan- 
ge. Also, Granma systematically uses • Zionist* to refer to Israe- 
li troops, whereas El Imperial on the contrary seems more pro-Isra- 
el. On the whole Latin-American newspapers seem to be rather antl- 
Palange and antl-l«rael (no c^lnlons about the USA), except e.g. 
for £1 Conine rcio and El Universal . 

Western European newspapers are very diverse in their opinions. 
Critical voices against Israel predominate, but there is alo^* 
a rather positive evaluation of the role of the Falange, es- 

pecially in the more conservative newspapers ( Times , Figaro , 
France Solr , F rankfurter Allqemelne , Die Welt , etc.). A few posi- 
tive evaluations of the USA, no negative ones. The Eastern Europe- 
an newspapers are consistently antl- Israel, and the same holds for 
tho majority of Arabic newspapers i which are also antl-Falange (ex- 
cept for Lc R6vetl of course, which alone accounts for large part 
of the pro-Fa lange percentage of opinions) . Kayhan International 
of Iran is most explicitly antl- Israel and anti-Falange , and seems 
to b© the only newspaper which explicitly welcomed the death of 
Gemayel. The Israeli newspapers wo have analyzed (Ha'aretz and 
M a'ariv ) have mixed opinions, both critical and more positive 
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about the role of the Faleuige and Israel In the actual events. 
Hero, as well no for the other newspapers # there are of course 
differences in the evaluation of the assassination and its conse- 
quences and- of the Invasion of We»t-B«irut» But, on a ooi&ewhat 
more abstract level, the identification of Gemayol as an ally of 
Israel (and of the USA) i provides of course some coherence to pro- 
Israel and pro-Falange opinions. Given the antl-Falange position 
of the Lebanese Moslems, the overall Arab position would be predic- 
tably antl-Falange and anti-Israel, but things are somewhat more 
complicated when the role of Gemayel as a possible unifying lead- 
er of a 'problematic' country is Involved. They might loath his 
political background but might nevertheless recognize the impor- 
tance of a 'strong man' for Lebanon. This ambiguity, for that mat- 
ter, can also be detected in other opinions about the assassination 
and the person of Gemayel. Overall* few newspapers picture 
Gemayel in a cocBpletely*.negative way: as a person he is portrayed 
as authoritarian and militant (if not violent), but as a president- 
elect, one seems to accept the state of affairs and his possible 
(positive) role for Lebanon. 

Exgept for South-African Pie Bur get ,the African newspapers 
were evaluated as being rather critical of the Falange and of Is- 
rael. The Asian newspapers on the contrary tend to be more pro- 
Israel 0 pro-U.SA, and pro-Falange, except for the Indonesian 
Observer , for example. 

So, although over<*ll pro- and anti- opinions seem to bo balan 
ced, there is a general tendency to be radically against or at 
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IttMt critical of Israel. This 1» probably due in particular to the 
Israeli Invaaion of Weat-Bairut» which was ccndemnod by practical- 
ly all parties/points of view involved, including not only the 
Arab or other third world countrios, but also by Western kturope 
and the USA. Against the background of such a general political 
consenBU&f newspapers need hardly be reticent with their opinion 
about Israal. 

Although the total amount of 'biaBed* opinions is about 
50% of all opinions (and characterizes 40% of the articles) # only in 
about 30% of the newspapers (out of 139) we find more than half of 
the articles with an OpiiUon that is not neutral or unclear* 
whereas in 15% of the newspapers all articles had-a nor-neutral 
opinion. Neutrality and expressed opinions # finally, are distri- 
buted evenly througout the different regions, both in the first and 
the third world. Overall, about 64% of first world articles have 
neutral or unclear evaluations, whereas thie is the case in abnut 
58% of third world newspaper articles* Overall, ant i- Israeli opinions 
are high in both first and third world articles (17%), and about half 
ot this nujnber is pro-Israel* also both in first and third world 
news articles. Third %^rld articles generally have more opinions 
about the role ot the Falange, and usually more positive (12.S%) 
than negative (7.1%). The inost obvious difference between first 
and third %^rld news opinions lies in thf^ir evaluation of the U5;A. 
Only a few percent of first world newspapers are anti-USA, whereas 
10% is pro. In third world articles pro* and contta-USA are balan- 
ced (7% each). I'here are f*?w opinions regarding Arab gioups"Tffid 
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countries in the first world press (at least no pro*-Arab ones) , 
whereas the ttiird world dailies feature somewhat aore negative than 
positive evaluations towards this (of course very diverse) group . 
When we look at the overall evaluations given in different regions, 
we' find — e)cpoctedly-- that the Eastern European press is most con- 
sistently anti-Israel and anti-USA, followed by that of Central 
America and the Middle-East (the latter also has more than 26% anti- 
Arab articles.'), whereas East and South East Asia appear to be most 
pro- Israel and pro-USA (in B0% of the articles in that region we 
find these opinions!}. 

Fron these few quantitative results we may conclude that the 
overall differences between evaluations in the first and the th rd 
world press are slight, but that the differences between various 
regions may be considerable, didpending on a combination of regional, 
political and Ideological factors. Many of these opinions aj^pear 
to be given relative to the background themes of the Gemayel story 
and (especially in Eastern Europe) as reactions to the Israeli in- 
vasion of West Beirut. In Chapter 7.8., we shall examine in somewhat 
B»re detail the qualitative dimrnsion oi these opinions, especially 
those expressed In editorials. 
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♦6. Provisional conclusigng , ^ 

Froo our first aarles of quantitative analywis of tho data (fre- 
quencies and distribution of content variables # such as themes 
and actoro will be given later, see Chapter 3 > # we may first 
conclude that for the newspapers and articles we have been able 
to analyse, we have not found^marked differences between the covera- 
ge of the events by newspapers in, the developing and in the dcye- _ 
loped countries . Thromteut the world, the interest for the assas- 
sination of Gomayel and the invasion of West^-Beirut is substantial* 
The average newspaper carries about 5 articles in throe days (for 
our scored data), but many will at least have as much as 10. Most 
articles (nearly half) are putlished In September 16. Since we 
could not score all articles of the selected newspapers, real 
numbers are even (about one fifth) higher. Most articles we ana- 
lyzed appeared In Western European newspapers, but Central and 
South America (taJcen together) and the Middle East also have a 
largo share of the total amount. Eastern Europe and Africa score 
rather low as to amount of articles (also per newspaper). Overall^ 
there is hardly a difference between the number of articles publi- 
shed in first and third %#orld newspapers. The same holds for the 
overall size of tho coverage, although the m«an length of third 
world articles is somewhat less. Soiao articles m Portuguese 
(from Braril and Portugal) are however relatively long. On all 
accounts, Lebanese Le R^ve ll leads the scores: number of articles, 
^aioouiit of coverage* and number of photos, followed at a distance 
by major western newspapora such as the New York Times . Yet, there 



are also a number of third world newspapers that have considera- 
ble coverage, both in number of articles and in amount of coverage 
(in cm^) . Mean si^e per newspaper is highest in the Middle East, 
which is mainly due to the coverage of Le K6veil , followed by the 
North American newspapers. Also the Sooth American and the Austra- 
lian newspapers are ahowe average in total amount of coverage, 
wxth European newspapers about average (due also to their high 
share in the total number of articles analyzed). Eastern Europe, 
Africa and Asia have (much) less than the average amount of covera- 
ge, whl^h may paitlybe due to our lack of data f rc £ those regions. 

When we t^Jte^^the lay-out dimension of th<. articles* we also 
find no marked differences between first and third world newspapers: 
third world articles are just a bit less broadly printed and 
(therefore) also will have somewhat smaller headlines. The amount 
of photographs is also more or less equal in both the third and 
the first world newspapers, but the average size of the third 
world photos is twice that of photos in western newspapers (again 
due mostly to the vast picures in Le R^veil). 

Finally, the distribution of articles across differont cate- 
gories is about equal for proper news articles, whereau first world 
aewspdpers have about 5C% more background articles. 

So, where/*s there may be considerable differences between 
large regions of the world In numbers and si^e of articles, the 
overall differences between first\and third world newspapers are 
slight. Since the variance among papers in each country and region 
IS mostly vast, we may conclude that differences between newspapert 
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or coverage is aore, significant within countries or within larger 
regions then aacng th«5i. There is certainly a big difference be- 
tmen Western Buropsan and fiastern European coverage* and the 6aae 
holds for the difference between say North America and Africa* but 
then again we find also narked differences between quality 
newspaper coverage and tabloid, popular, newspapers in Western 
Europe. Although we have no strict definition of 'quality newspa- 
pers** it aight be provisionally concluded that in general these 
will pay most atUinticn to the events, oore or less independently 
of their region or country. On the whole* Latin America is very 
%ioll represented, accounting for nearly 20% of the total coverage 
in our data. Hote also that the low scores for Africa are caused 
in part by the fact that wo have counted the North- African, mostly 
Arabic or French newspapers* among those of the Middle East. 

Our quantitative conclusions should be interpreted with care. 
DUO to practical problems of spooring, translation* and availability 
of newspapers* we have a rather biased selection^of newspapers 
from different countries and regions of the world, although many 
countries ai^ all regions are represented. Western Europe* thus, 
seems over represented, and North America maybe somewhat under re- 
presented when sample si^e is compared with estimated total amount 
of newspapers in these regions. Unfortunately, we could only ana- 
lyze fow papers from Africa, the Middle East and Asia. Especially, 
the arable newspapers are lacking. Given their coverage of the o- 
vents, their analysis would certainly have (further) heightened 
the scores for Hiddle East coverage. If differences exist between 
first and third world newspapers, these should appear in our quali- 
tative analysis in the next chapters. 
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Chapter Three 
THB1ATXC ANALYSIS 



I. The Interpretation of Themes in a (Hews) Discourse 
1 .1, Thematic structure as semantic macros true tore 

X^guage users, and therefore also newspaper readers, have an intui- 
tive notion of what a *thena* or a 'topic* of a discourse or tesct 
is, Xt is *what a text is about*, globally speaking^ and represents 
the * upshot* or the 'gist* of what was said or written. In our case 
study about Lebanon, for instance, readers will be able to say that 
a specific news item was about 'the assassination of Gemayel*, or 
about 'the invasion of West«-8eirut by the Israeli army'. Notice 
that these intuitively assigned themes or topics of the news Items 
characterize these Items slb wholes* the themes cannot simply be 
assigned to one or two sentences of the texts. In other words, 
themes or topics belong to the macro* level of analysis of a text. 
Since they have to do with the glot^l content , meaning or refe- 
rence (what the text lo 'about*), themec require explicit descrip- 
tion in terms of a semantic theory. Indeed, the theoretical notion 
underlying the intuitive notions of theme and topic is that of wha>: 
we call semantic macroGtructuro of a text (van OijK, 1972, 1977, 
19B0). For reasons of sin^^licity, however, we will often just use 
the currei>t notions of *u»omB' or * topic* to denote the ovorall 
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BMAning of ^ news itea. 

Obviously, texts of ton havo tooro than one th^oo. Some of our 
news items, for InstAnco, have at least two major themas, viz, the 
assassination and the invasion theme. These thomos may be related^ 
o«g* temporally or causally: the Invasion is presented as a conse* 
quonce of the assassination. But, news items may also have lower 
level (sub«-) themes. Thus, In the aesassination story, we may have 
sub^themes such as *%t first he was thought to have survived the 
explosion*^ or 'ho was buried In his hometown*. In other words, a 
text has a hierarchical thomatlc structuro y which consists of one 
or more main themes, and at several levels different ( sub- ) themes , 
Such a structure may be rendered with the familiar device of a tree 
graph, as we see in FigureXUnoxt page). The lowest level (of non- 
thematic propositions) is .'^ometiaes called the microstructure of a text 
Structural relationships in such a thomatlc organization of a text 
may be both linear and hierarchical. Linear links between themes 
are for Instemce of the ttn^poral or conditional nature we have wit- 
nessed above (e.g. A causes fi, fi enables C, etc.). Hierarchically, 
thetass are related by recursive aacrorules : a sequence of several 
themes is 'resumed' at a higher level by one, m<fre general, theme. 
Thus, an assassination, taken as a high level theme* may have 
uub-theiDes as 'bomb attac)t* or 'shooting*, 'X is d«ad/ wounded * j 
*AttacKers are searched by police*, and so on. Thus, each theme by 
definition IS a sort of 'oumz&ary* of the meaning units, so-called 
propositions , from which it can be derived by the macrorulefl. The 
level of ab:Jtractne»s or generality of a theme in a text is of cour- 
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Figure 1^1 . A sc hema tic representatio n of the themat ic ^"^" JL'I''^ * 
or macrostrurture , of a text . Circles roprps o nt pr< J- 
pps it l ons, and _ c 1 r c le a i n squa r e s r e^' r e se n t ma c r op r 
positions or themes 
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se tMt-d#pendent. What is th« main theso in the first news item about 
tha aasassination of Geaayel, aay becoiao a sub-thette in another news 
iteo. For instance, later news about the election of a new president* 
nvoely fiechlr's brother Azain, will 'realnd* (fichank« 1982) the reader 
of ^e previous ovonts and briefly oention or sunsnarize the es'ents of 
the asaaaolnation. The same happened in the later news (early 1984) 
about violent conflicts in Lebanon between different groups. 

Themes not or.ly are the unifying or global moaning units of a 
text* but also represent what we intuitively call the 'iniwrtant* , 
'prominent' or 'relevant' content of a text (see also Jones, 1977). 
The theoretical semantic macros t rue ture, therefore, also accounts 
for these crucial intuitive notions, which also play an ioportant 
role in news production and news text structures. Notions such as 
'ioportance' or * relevance' axe routinely used by editors when tiiey 
decide to bring a news item or not, or to assign it to a prominent 
position in tha paper* Although formal representations can be given 
for notions iiko •importance', they are of course not objective in 
the strict sense* Importance or relevance are rfflative noti.ons, and 
eai>ody the set of goals, values or criteria an editor or reporter 
use to assign importance or relevance to a story. This means that 
of the same events news stories m^ be written which have different 
theoacic structure: in one story* a theme day be placed higher in 
the hierarchy* or in a different conditional relationship* than the 
same theme in another story* 

Thctocs are semantic units. This SDsans that we < annot directly 
•o<»e' them. Yet, they are of course expressed in a text. Trivially* 
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theoea are expressed by the se<|uence8 of 8ente*'\ces which they 'resuae** 
The theoQ *d heavy bosab exploded'^ thus, is axpressad by all the sen*- 
tences that describe aspects of that bomb explosion* Usually, we 
ta)co conditions r components and direct consequences as such aspects 
that belong to one theme. Yet^ more interesting for the analysis 
of news stories is the fact that such texts signal main themes in 
a tt>ro direct way, vis* by headlines and lead* mat is, we takd the 
headlines and the lead as the direct expression of the 'sumoaiising* 
theo^s* The headline resumes the highest level main theme, and the 
lead usually formulates other important theoiea. Theoretically spea** 
king, then, the headlines and the lead are the textual expression 
of the semantic macrostructure of a news item* Since thematic im~ 
portance may be subjective* also headlines may be 'biased' • In that 
case they do not express the main theme of the text, but e.g. a lo- 
wer level theme, or some (subjective) inference or evaluation of 
tile main theme, au in LIBAN: L' Il*CERTITUDE (in L' Opinion * 15.9*)* 
Also* further sub~heading£) may be used in the text to express 
' local ' themes. 

It should be stressed here that themes or topics as we define 
them have a prepositional nature. They are what we may call *macro~ 
proposition^!'* that is* propositions derived from sequences of propo- 
sitions due to macrorvles* A single concept like * assassination' 
or 'invasion* is as such not a theme, but at most a fnominalized) 
central predicate in a thematical proposition* We add this caveat 
here* because there is also an intuitive notion of * theme' th>t 
would be equivalent with that of a single concept* such as when we 
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My thAt a poea 16 about the theam of *lovo' or *death*. In this 
' ' cao«* wa do not have cbncreto theaes* but rather concepts for themo 

clasoes or catagorioa. Similarly, in a newspaper we nay hav«Y several 
items about the 'theme* of terrcriem, or about 'developing countries*. 
We do not call theso concepts themes however, but —for tnstanco— 
sub^ject categories * In our case study only propositus like 'Gemayel 
died because of a bomb attack* or 'The bomb exploded during a party 
meeting' may function as themes* 

Theoretical analysis not always provides precise suggestions 
for doing a more practical analysis. In our systcjmatic description 
of news items* we need some effective procedure to isolate the the- 
mes and the thematic structure fr/^ such items* Headlines and lead 
are important strategic cues In this respect, but they do not fully 
express the complete thematic structure* And, they may also be bia- 
sed. Hence, themes should be Inferred from the respective sentences 
of the text. Theoretically, this should be done by the application 
of semantic macro-rules, or •summarization* rules* For a practical 
analysis, the use of such formal rules Is cumbersome, and we there- 
fore make use of tne language users ability to summarize sequences 
of sentences into one or two sentences. These will then nlmply be 
taken as expressions of the thematic mac restructure of a sequence 
of sentences. For Instance, a series of sentences in which It was 
described hov purportedly Gcmayol crept from the rubble of his party 
headquarters, was unharmed, and so on« may simply bo susviarized as 
•Cemayol survived the explosion unharmed', which Indeed Is also used 
a<i a headline in oaUy press r«> porta* As another practical rule we 
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take it that each thane must bo derived from more than one proposi- 
tion* Xn practico this means that most themes in a news text should 
cotQprlse at least a complex sentence, or rather, two sentences in 
the text. The usual textual unit that is taken to correspond to one 
theme is the paragraph (Longacre, ed. 1977; Longacre, 1979| Hinds, 
1979) . Paragraphs in written texts are conventionally marked by 
indentation. In principle, each new paragraph will open up a new 
(sub-) theme* But this convention is not always followed, due to 
ceurelessness, time pressure* or 6liq>ly *bad writing'. But we will 
here assume that each paragraph which expresses a coherent sequen- 
ce of propositions (what we call an 'episode'; van Dijk, 1982 ) can 
be sumzsarized by at least one macroproposltion, that is, by one 
theme or topic. 

Another typical feature of news discourse is that themes are 
not always expressed by continuous sequences of sentences. Rather, 
they are expressed by different * Installments' of such a sequence. 
And, in contrast to everyday stories, they are not expressed In such 
a way that conditions, causes or backgrounds are mentioned first, 
and consequences, or results In last position. On the contrary, 
usually the most important events or their results are mentioned 
first in a news story. Only later do we find further details. That 
is, a usual story is expressed proposition by proposition as we 
find them at the lowest level of Figure 5*1* A news story starts, 
so to speak, at the top of the graph , and expresses the highest 
level macroproposltion first, namely as a headline, and then proceeds 
to the lower level proposllons, and finishes with the details at the 
bottom. This m<»ans, among other things, that we cannot simply take 
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the respective paragraphs ot a news item* suvnari&e those, and then 
end up with a list of thenes. Rather, the £lrst paragraphs may con- 
sist theaselves of proxjositions that have thematic roles, so that 
later paragraphs can provide the details about «uch respective the- 
ooa* This means that a paragraph or even a sentence in a news text, 
unlike EBDst other discourse foraa# c«ay express two or more themes 
at the samo time* Paragraph indentation in the news item, therefore, 
is not just a signal for topic change horizontally speaking. (a next 
event is now being described) , but rathex of a topic change in verti- 
cal direction (we now give more details of the theme (s) that have 
been mentioned before^* 

t.2» Interpreting themes: the cognitive dimension 

What has been briefly described above as the thematic structure of 
a (news) text, is inspired by a more or less linguistic and structu- 
ralistic approach* We did as if texts *have' themes or thematic 
structures, much in the same way as we say that words, sentences 
or discourses 'have* meaning* This, of course, is only a simplify- 
ing abstraction* Meanings are assigned to words, sentences or texts 
by language users * They exist only as cognitive, conceptual struc- 
tures in the heads of these language users. The same holds for the- 
mes and thematic structures* It is the writer or reader who assigns 
semantic ^crostructures to a text* In news understanding, readers 
do this by using effective comprehension strategies. Thus, they 
have strategies to understand the overall meanings, themes or topics 
of a text, so-called mac r os t r a t e^i e s (van Dijk i Kintach, 1983)* 
Such strategies are much R»re flexible than rules. They accept In- 
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complete information, and may operate on information Uvat cooes 
from various sources at the same time, such as the text itself, 
the context of coiaaunication, or our previous knowledge and beliefs 
in memory* (Macro-) rules only operate on one (semantic) level* 

For ne^rf understanding, there are a nxuaber of conventional de- 
vices for the derivation of semantic macrostructures, that is for 
the asslgmont of themes in a news story. The major one we already 
have discussed above, vi*. the headline and the lead* More than any 
other text, the newspaper item shows its topical structure expli- 
citly* A3 a powerful hypothesis, the reader will assume that the 
proposition expressed tn the headline- represents the highest topic 
•f the text as a whole* This is an effective strategy, because it 
simply is often correct* Once the reader has this major topic stored 
in memory, it is also easier to (i) understand the respect5.ve words 
and sentences of the news Item as they are • suimnarlzed' by that 
topic, and (li) to conPtruct other topics, e*g* as sub-topics, or 
conditionally relate topics* In other words, headlines —as journa- 
lists know— are vital for the processing of a newsatory* They not 
only attract attention, and not only summarize the story --which 
allows ufi to *skim* stories just by reading the headlines (which 
will give us the upshot of the news anyhow), but also provide a stra- 
tegic cue for the local understanding of the news. They guide, top 
down , the understanding process* This means that toz inattentive 
t^aaers biased headlines may be strong cues to misinterpret the rest 
of the text, or to assign a wrong thematic structure to the textj 

a detail becomea the pervasive upshot of the story in that case, 
1 

for example. 
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Toyica And knovledgo of the world 

Headers ere abXo to assign topics to a text only when they have at 
their disposal vast amounts of know I edge of the vrorld , The same 
holda true for the comprohension and the thematic analysis of news 
storios. Thus, news about Lcbemon can be understood only If we know 
that Leb^mon is a country, that certain kind of events can happen 
in a co\intry (which cannot happen in a glass for instance) 9 that 
countries siay have presidents, and that therefore Lebanon nvay have 
a prosidpnt, that, presidents art. human beings, and that human btiings 
are mortal, and that t>ierefore It may be the case that the president 
of Lebanon dies, etc. In other words, as soon as we start to read 
a newc story, a vast network of knowledge is addressed, and partly 
activated, in the memory of the reader. The text prosuppoRos this 
knowledge by leaving much of this information implicit. It may sim« 
ply say the provident of libation , and thereby refer to a specific 
person, without first telling about the fact that Lebanon is hea- 
ded by a president, or that such a president is human or might die. 
Moreover « If a news item describes a specific siLuatlcn, 
such as the assassination of Bechli Gemaynl, it will usuali/ only 
tell us (or at n>ost remind us of ) relevant and new information. All 
other, presupposed, information remains implic^lt. The description 
"jf ^, situation in a nt^a text, then, can be compared with the well- 
known Jcebergimoat information remains unseen, i.e. unexpressed. Vet, 
If we want to understand what the text actually expresses, we must 
activate much of the presupposed information, and combine it with the 
now information of the text. This combination of various sorts of 
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information «il6ws us to make a memory representation of »%fhat hap- 
pened*, that Is, on internal 'picture of the 'situation*. Such a mo- 
okory representation of a situation, is called a model (Johnson- 
Laird, 1983) van Di;)k 4 Kintsch, 1983| van Dijk, 1984 ). If wo 
read about the aosassinAtion of G«4ayel, we construct a memory model 
of that situation. Only part of the information that is used to con- 
struct such a specific model will.be drawn from the text itself. 
The other Information Is drawn from (i) what we have' read or heard 
about Lebanon before — that is from previous modeljp— and (ii) from 
our general knowledge about Lebanon as a country, about the Middle 
Edst, about civil wars, about terrorist attacks and bomb explosions, 
about the possible consequences of such explosions, and so on. This 
general information about th«' world can only be effectively used 
when it is well org4ni2ed. It is therefore assumed that such know- 
ledge comes in structured clusters which have a socially shared, 
conventional content and c rganization, so-called scripts or frames 
(Schank & Abelson, 1977). 'iThus, we may have a script that represents 
our soclo-cultural knowlec.ge about ^eating in a restaurant*, and 
others that represents our knowledge about ^having a party' or 
•going to work*. Similarly, baned on our reading of the newspaper, 
we may have developed scripts for 'war*, 'civil war', or even the 
•aaoassination of a presiiont'. The newsstory, presupposing such 
scripts in weXUinfonaod loaders, only needs to provide the new or 
specific information that oharactorises the actual events. This 
means that a model as we ha /e described it above, may sometimes be 
a specific (partial) instantiation of a script. This a 1 lown (readers 
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to inagina the actual oituation by building a oodel around a nuo* 
ber of fixad acriptal categories. In the aoHassination script » for 
Intance, will typically find a slot tor tha •agont^ of^tha aasaaai-* 
nation, and a reader will tharefora search for information in the text 
a^ut who killed the president. This also happens in the reading of 
the news about the killing of Geaayel, and journalists know thist 
they will therefore attend to this slot and at leact write that the 
killers are still unknown » as is the case in the Genayel assassina- 
tion story «^ 

Discourse in general, and news discourse in particular, is gea- 
red towards the construction, by the reader, of situation aodels. 
in many cases this moans that if news stories are about the •same* 
situation, the new model may be used to update a model we already 
had constructed from previous news accounts. This is exactly what 
happens. Our model about the actual situation is further enriched 
by the specific (particular) model we build about tho assassination 
of Gemayel. This new information will be added to the more general 
model we have about the situation in I*ebanon, It therefore makes 
sense to distinguish, indeed, between general models and particular 
(specific, unique, new) models. Our general aim when reading the 
newspaper, then, is to update our models of the world^See Figure 3,2. >. 
Wh€?n models become sufficiently general, and can be used for diffe- 
rent situations or contexts, they can be further abstracted and form 
the scripts or frames we have mentioned above. Our models are so to 
spoaX personal and subjective representations of situations we have 
observed or read about. They are Integrated structures of our expe- 
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Figure 3.2 . Simplified schema of text comprehension p roceflsos 
and the representation of texts ajid othe r knowled- 
ge and bcll efa jn mt^morv. 
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ricnces. Scripts on tho other hand are g©nor«lly shared, socia-' 
11 zed knowlodgo ADd beliefs. Thoy guarantee that despite personal 
differences between experiences of readers^ we still naore or less 
understand stories 'in the same way*. 

Now, ttfxloXs and scrlptb are crucial In the derivation of topics 
for a t«xt. Only if wa have ocrlptal or other general information 
aDout Uie details of a bomb oxploaion, we are able to underst^nci 
a sequence of sentences that debcribe «uch details as the descrip- 
tion of a bottb explosion. That is, even when the words *bomb* an*l 
•explosion* are not mentioned in the text, wo are able to sumaarlze 
such a text by the topical proposition *A boiab exploded*, Aj>d slDi- 
Idrly, If we read about a bomb exploding in tho headquarters of a 
political l>arty , re&ulting m the doatn ot an iraportant politician, 
we avay Infer that this ovent wdB an Instance of an 'assassination', 
T!io same holds tor the derivation of other topics from thft ni»ws 
stories about the asi^asslnation of Ciemayel or thn Invasion of West- 
Beirut by the Israelis. We nay even asuume that the mcdf 1 we build 
(;f that event feafjrwS high level ma- Topropos 1 1 ions tt;;\t also func- 
tx.>r- .»s topiru In the overall representation of the text. TM aUowb 
u:i tc. compare t.»;e overall structure.' of situation a'l we undersi.dtid 
wirn tne overall structure of a tex^ as we •jn<:*erstand it, Dit'fe- 
renccj between such a text Lase, as we call the seme-.tlc lepresenta- 
Mon of a text in memory, and a model, may lead to evaluat lor.i, ^u.-h 
as 'M-ased' or even * false*. Models, then, are the irub^octlve Jand 
{Ajsslbly mtersubjective) bar* is ow wr.ic-. we can t^valuatt the tnith 
vdlie an'i the relevance of disv"jrsc. Oi.vicusly, it wn .nly t.aJ newb 
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discourse from one source as input, our models may themselves be 
•wrong* as coaparsd to other, more complete or correct models* In- 
tentionally, wo do not say here *a3 compared to reality', because 
we only are able to understand discourse or situations relative to 
the models we have about reality. In other words, tnodelo may only 
lie biased, wrong, incomplete, etc. relative to other models, in 
our casf-, for instance, the Israeli army and government, through 
ryielr de^ lacat i uns about the Invasion, ;jought to establi"/.! the Ir 
Doodels of tl.o situation. Such models feature the possible ctvll 
or military disorder in West-Beirut as a consegv.ence of the asuassl- 
nation of Oemayel, as a defensible reason for the Invar, ion. Other 
participants or newspaper readers might however build another mCKlcl , 
ir. which the *real* reason for the invauioti Is attributed to the 
Israeli dc ilri' to exert cnnttol over (Islamic) Wost-Bet rut . Sc "r 
r\ different D»del of the i tviAt 1 c-n may bo built up Irom provlovii. 
I nfonaat i(>r. wel^avi ab^jut Israeli a. tirt.ii in Lebahon an i from Int t- 
matlon about th.* Is/aeU p'^llcy In Lohar.on oi^^ tJ.e Middl o-Ear.t, 

Try \ 1.7 to atid**ritand tho asba^s i tiat »<in '"f tj«»mayf»l , wo l.avi* 
seeri, involves tt.i? cons* t uct 1 01; o< a ciod«l of that event. Y«'» , sj( h 
a mLxiel should 'make lion?**'' . P'>r instA:it:o, It sKouUJ hv -...t.erpnt , 
rtul feature logical, politu'.tl, MsVorical, rJor lal or p:,. r!.ologi ^1 
roUtlonshl pj tjetw*»**n evnt-., ariOfiS or p«rtlrip*M\ts. Our qtr.rral 
Knowledge About ab'^ i3-» 1 ;\a* Ions an! f.ivll wars, then, will make u-. 
gue53 who tho KlUera could have t"OT\, and we wil) then search for 
posslMe enemies of the president or anybody oUo who would profit 
frott his d#'ath« If f-^ f:.»^ woul.i .lire' iiy proiit from hi-j dM.iM;, 
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we would b« left with a seriously incomplete isodel of the situation. 
In that case wo say that we 'don't under otand* the event, even if 
we perfectly understand what happened. Our ignorance or lack of 
understanding in that case pertAlna to the deeper details* causes 
or intentions, involved in the events and actions, "^is also suggests 
w"iy apparently conflicting o)q)Ianations could be given of the event: 
the Israelis would tend to blame the leftist, Moslem enemies of 
Gomayol, or maybe even his Christian foes of other factions, where- 
as PLO-Uader Arafat, visiting the Pope in Rome at that moment, 
declared that the Israelis were behind the assassination. Since 
Gec«ayel was roneldered an ally of Israel, such a direct attribu- 
tion would not make sense, unless — as Arafat did — xt is speci- 
fied that Gemayel w^s planning to loosen his ties with Israel so 
as to guarantee support In Lebanon also from other groups, 

Suianary 

We have discussed the discourse analytical and the cognitive foun- 
dations of the notion of topic or theme In somewhat more detail 
because they play a central role in the structures and the under- 
standing of .news disccurse. The vairious theoretical notions we 
nave introduced allow a detailed analysis of many features of newa 
discourse, and also explain how sucn news items are read, understood 
and memorized, 

Sunaaarising the rather complex theory, of which we were able 
to specify only a rough, infonoa; outline, Vi«J first conclude that 
themea or topics represent the global, overall meanl .g of a text. 
Such topics can be explicitly described in terms ol s«»mantlc ma^ro- 
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structvirss. Such macrostructuroo have a propositional nature, and 
are derived froo other propositions, which are expressed by sequences 
of sentences, ^y way of macroruleo. Such rules 'suomarlze' parts of 
the tayt, and at the same time defii^ what is loost important, pro- 
aanent or relevant in a passage or text. The the^tic structure 
ot a text is hierarchical, and features theffv<ts at different levels 
of generality or specificity. Themes also define the global cohe- 
rence of the text. 

Secondly, newa items have some specific macrostructural fea- 
tures. Their thexnas are signalled directly by headlines or leads, 
and are diocontinuously expressed n the respective paragraphs of 
the text. Instead of following the linear (temporal, logical, or 
causal J ordering, they express toplca in a 'top down' fashion: 
important information first, details later. Headlines may be biased 
If they do not. express the nu1or topic of a macrostructujre. 

Thirdly, we have shown that in order to derive, both as a 
reader and as an analyst, the topics of a text, we make use of 
a mvmber of cognitive strategies. One strategy is to -^ako headlines 
and lead as the expression of the major themes of the text. The 
text Itself, however, is merely the tip of the Iceberg o£ a Cf«i- 
plete representation or model ^ ' a situation. Other knowledge of 
t-he world or belleta are presupposed by the text (or the writer) . 
Hows i^B intended to form new or update eld mod<»ls in memory. Modt*ls 
%tc subjective, and may hence differ: we have different interpre- 
tations of the 'same* situation. This whole cognitive procesr. of 
understanding, involving the ajislgment of ropi'.*;, is finally based 
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on general, socio-culturally shared, fraaoa or acripts^ These pro- 
vide the general )mowledgo and beliefs that allow us to understand 
words, actions, events and the general ctructures of sicuattons 
Ca,g, assltssinations, invasions, presidents, civil wars, ere,), ^ 
Without such scriptal knowledgo^'we would not b© able to derive * f 

tat>ics from proposition sequences in a text. Topical concepts are 
drawn fr«m the higher levels of models and scripts we have about^ 
social or political situations. We have show in a number of exam- 
plos how these various theoretical constructs can be used in the 
analysis of the news of our case study. And against the background * 
of this theoretical frawework, we are now able to become noro con- 
crete about the thematic organization of the various newb iteas 
that appear in different papers and regions of the world ai>out *he 
, assassination of Gemayol. They all have the assassination of Gemayol 
as a high love» topic, but this does not mean that their thematic 
structures are Identical, And differences between thotoatic struc- 
tures, as signalled in the news items, may reveal differences in 

r 

the asstgnjaent of relevance oi importance to certain events, dlffe- 
rences in situation models, difference in cultural scripts, And so 
on. m this way, a su^rio, quallta^^e analysis-of specific struc- 
tures of international news allows U3 to make infoiences about 
vitally important 'undoriymq* constraints upon the thematic^l 
* organization of news, such as different political models of th*» 
situation or different socio-tultuxal contexts in the assigment 
of topn-s. 
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2 , Thematic analyses of soiae ganplo n»wo items • 

In this section we will xaake a thematic analysis of a selection 
of news items about the assassination of Bechir Gcmayel. These items 
have been taken from the following newspapers! 
1, New York TiPC S (USA) . 15\9,82 
2\ Grantna (Cuba) , 15,9,82 • 

3, Excelsior (Mexico), 15,9,82 

4, El Universal (Veneiuela) , 15,9«82 
5* El Pais (Spain), i5,9.82 

6, Sven3ka Daabladet (Sweden) 15,^*82 

7, Renmin Ribao (China) , 
I 

8, Indonesian Times (Indonesia), 16.9.82 



Although the choice of newspfli>»*rK in soiae^ rospccts must be arbitra- 
ry i n this stage of research, they have been selected according to 
the following criteria; (i) they should be both from developed and deve- 
loping countries* (il) th«y should represent diCteiTfnt .regions of 
the world (North America, Middle America, South America, Western 
fcurop*-, and Ajia) , and (ill) they should represent diff*»-ent ideo- 
logical backgrounds* The QZ'ivz of theJ r analysis here Is •regional*. 

Although siome of these pdj^ers, such as the Hew Yoi,k Times ^ 
feature several stories on the same day, we only have selected the 
news stories about the assassination of Gemayel, and not those that 
also are about the Invasion of West-Beirut by the Israel) anny, nor 
the background featutvs about ^iemay^l oi Lebanon. 
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2*1. Kqw York Tlae» 

To introduce our thematie asutlysls and to relata It to th« 

theoretical remarks of the first s&ain section of this chapter » our 

first stepe will have a nora exploratory nature. Aa an oxanple^ we 

start with the news story In the New York Tines i printed on pages 

1 and 8* Other stories about the events include reports about the 

reactions of the <JSA adBUnlstratlon» a background piece about the 

situation in Lebanon, an obituary about Gwayel, and an Editorial 

(**0£f Iclal CoBBent") • Of course, what other newspapers print as 

conteat or background infomatlon (see next chapter for a theoreti-- 

cal account of these * functions* of news infomatlon) » is here part- 

« 

ly distributed also over these accompanying stories, our analysis 
is littited to what we nay call the Main Story, featuring the Main 
Bvents of the news* 

Headlines and Lead 

We have assuaed earlier tiiat the Headlines and the Lead of a news* 
story uay express the semantic macros true tursf that la, the najor 
topics or themeo of the news item. The New York Tiros uses a multi- 
ple Headlines ^ 

O.l.) a, GEMAYEL OP LEBANON IS KILLED 

XN BOMB BLAST Ai PARTY OFFICES 

b. Hussein Praises Reagan *o Mideast Plan 

c* 8 Reported Slain 

d. President- Elect was 34 

e, *>«No Group Rapoits 
Making the Attacl; 

In our rendering of Ueadlinesi here and below, we print the main 
headline in CAPITAiJB, and other (upper or lower) headlines in normal 
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type* even if they differ in sise or boldness in the newspapc^r lay- 
out (we will attend to these * presentation* characteristics later) • 
Part of the Headline^ vis, (2*l,b) about Reagan's Mid~Bast plan* is 
covered by a separate story » and will not be further analysed here* 

The Lead , expressed in the first paragraph of the news atory 
*(in normal type, whereas other newspapers often use larger and bol- 
der type for Lead sections) » repeats soee of the topics expressed 
in the Headlines (after the Dateline , which we disregard now) t 

(3.2.) a. Gemayel was killed on Tuesday 

b, A Boni> shattered the Headquarters of the Falangist Party 
€• The Govemnent said that Gemayel would be buried today 
(» Wednesday, September 15). 

The only new topic introduced in the Lead is the information about 
the burial of Gemayel. According to the theoretical framework, we 
may now expect that headline and lead information will act as topics 
for the rest (the *body*) of the news item. 

topics are distributed discontinuously across the text of a newd 
item. To reconstruct the thematic structure of this text, we will 
however follow, linearly, the information as expre^ised In the re- 
srec^tive sentences and paragraphs. To assign some preliminary struc- 
ture to each topic thus inferred from text expressions » wo make 
use of a nuadaer of semi-theoretical terms, denoting general proper- 
ties of events and situationss Circumstances, Actor(s), Conseqiwn- 
ces, etc. The reason behind this preliminary organisation of topi- 
cal information is twofold: (i) these categories can bo taken as 
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GQoantic categories of (macro*) propositions • which define the topics 
of the news story# and (ii) they may suggest specific functions of 
these fflacropropositiona for the nowo story • These functions will bo 
analyzed in oiore detail in the next chapter. They define the overall 
suforstructure of a (conventional) news flchega . This acheoa is* so 
to spook,, the overall form (or *0dcro- syntax*) In which the overall, 
content (or 'oacro-semiuitics* ) of the topics is Inserted* Although 
the overall fonm end th^ overall content so&dtimes seem to coincide , 
we will neMTtheless try to Keep thooe dinonslona of news stories 
apart# f or reasons to be explained later. Hence, the preliminary 
'functional* categories used here are used to denote properties of 
semantic structures, via* elements (categories) of propositions or 
rolatlons between propositions. 

As a printing convention, we will under lino, the theoretical 
notions (with initial Capitals), and indicate topical (macro-) pro- 
positions with 'single quotes'. Literal expressions from the text, 
which will bo dnalyzod later, will be marked by Mouble quotes". 
For reations of space, we will sometimes use abbreviations, e»g.'a' 
instead of 'Gemayel*. Subheadings in the body are here printed in 
CAPITALS. The respective topics in the body, then, are as follows: 

(3,3.) a. Circumstances ? 'G. died when addressing 400 piirty mem- 
bers at a weekly icetingV' 

fa« Heaults t »Bight people died, and fifty were wounded' 

j ^or (1) : (i) 'G. was 34' 

(11) 'G. was to be inauqurated on Sept. 2^* 

' d. Reaction (|): 'Premier Warsan dcplcred killing 
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NEW FXGtfTXNG IS FBARSD 

e« Actor (s) (2) ; *No one claioed responsability* 
f • Conoequence ; 'Fighting was fear<id 

g. Actor / 

cause (a) ; (i) »8loction of G, on Aug, 23 boycotted by 
Moslems ' 

(11) *G« was considered an agcit of Israel' 

<ill)'G« was coomandor of the C* rlatian mill-* 
tia» m 

(iv) *Hls troops enabled his election' 

h. Reaction (2) \ •No reaction (yet) 'from Israel'. 

i. Consequences t 'It will be difficult to find a, new 

president' or: 'There are vorxoutj op- 
tions for his succession' 

400 POUNDS OP EXPLOSIVES 

j, Event/Time : '4tlO PM Tuesday ' 

* 

k. Byent/Instmment ! 'Bomb of 400 pounds' 

1, Event/Circumstances t 'Unknown how boob could be Intro-* 
duced into the building' 

m, Event/Happenings i 'There were rumors that ho had sur- 
vided the explosion' 

n. Event/ Happenings i 'Finally ho was found dead in the 
rubble of the building', 

o. Consequence 1 ' Announcemant of Wazzan of death many 
hours after the explosion* 

p. Hi story ; 'There were previous attempts to Kill G.' 

r 

q. History ; 'G, Involved in killing of Tony Franjieh' 

r, History ; (i) 'G. moat hated man In Lebanon' 

(11) 'His opponents were different (leftist, 
Moslem, Palestinian) groups' 

(ill) 'He also had enemies amonq Christian 
groups ' 
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Co ntext t *ln ordor to coBBpromise with Moslom 

opponents^ he promised to loosen his 
ties with isrAel' 

t. Event/Clrcmnstance ; 'Purpose of the meeting (with party 
mcahers) was to diocuso opening of high* 
way and the disarmament of private mlli*" 
tias* • 

Itiis list of topics is more or less intuit ive. That is* a precise 
formal account would require that each proposition of the text be 
taken up as input into formal macro- rules that would transform pro^ 
position sequenced into topical macropropositions* This procedure^ 
however 9 is much too cumbersome for our purposes* so we will sim- 
ply make use of oxur linguistic competence to 'susmiarlze* sequences 
of sentences into separate topics* 

Notice first that a theiutic structure, as such^ is not linear* 
so that a *list' as we have provided merely yields the possible to* 
pics for a thematic structure* That iSi some topics are more gene- 
ral than others* and may subBume other topics in the list* Similar-- 
ly, we might further 2malyze topics given here into lower**level 
sub-*tGplcs« such as 'People had seen him walking unharmed from the 
rubble of the building* as a sub-topic for toplr: m* : *There we-* 
re rxifflors that he had survived the explosion** Also, the Itst does 
not show what the * log lea I* ordering .^t topics may be^ such as the 
chronological or conditional ordering of topics as determined by the 
ordering of facts, in terms of causes and consequences* rhe theorvtti* 
cal topical categories, however, try to capture some of this Infor** 
mat ion* They are so to speak categories that also define the situa- 
tion inod«»l whi<h we use to understand the text and Its tnpics. This 
v'onfirms our as^iumpflon that situation model u monitor news under standing . 
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Against the background of these remArks^ we have seversi possi<- 
bilitles to further organize the reapsctivo topics into various ty«- 
pes of thematical structure, .The first possibility is to take the 
overall conditional ordering of (real world) events as the major 
organizational principle* Thus» in Figure 3* 3* distinguish between 
topical information about a i^Jain Event, preceded by a category of 
iDSDediate Causes/Conditions, and followed by Xmmodiate Consequences* 
The topics about the bomb attack amd the death of Gemayel would fall 
in the Main Event category, his election and the opposition of 
his enemies intx a Cause/Condition category, and the (speculations 
about the) electio'i of a new president or the fears for further 
violence would fill the Consequence category* These three main 
categories of the actual events, would be embedded in a Context 
category, featuring the 'opics that account for the actual politi- 
cal situation in X^banon during the events (opposition between the 
different groups, occupation of Israe^ of Lebanon* the election)* The 
category of History would resume all topics about the civil war, 
including also the personal history of Gemayel as a militia lead-* 
er and his role in the civil war* In news stw^ies that also feature 
the invasion of West-Beirut by Israel, this new Main Event could 
coircide with the Imaediate Consequence category for the assassina- 
tion event* This analysis, however, already captures some of the 
schematlcal cf.tegorios (such as •History*) that define the f ct'm 
of a news item* However, it is not yet identical with such a 
schema, because we here use the * normal ordering* of events aa the 
organizational principle, and not the ordering of tho topics in the 
text Itself* Hence Figure 3*3* represents the global neaning struc- 
ture of the news item, not the way these meanings appear in the text. 
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rtow it is also clear why tho organization of themes may be based on ' 
categories of situation models. In tho first section of this chapter 
we have argued that the representation of evenf-s or of a situation 
in memory takes the for© of a 'model' of that situation. Such a mo- 
dal foatureu the invariant categories that define any situation as 
it is understood, represented and retrieved by observers, partici- 
pants or language users who read or hoar about such a situation* Pax». 
of the r:ght-hand branch of Fig.Ji. asuch a situation mcdei. It i& 
relatively easy to fit most topical information of Uic text into 
the categoii-oa of that situation model: Time, Place. Circumstances. 
Participants {Agent. Patient), and the (main) Events themselves* 
NQtico however that in this way we can only fit in the eU-mt-ntu ot 
the 'actual situation*, that xa the various topics rcgardlTuj the 
assaysir.atioM itself, and r^ot tne hi-.t.nral or coMt^xtual Infor- 
Odtion. or the consequence:,, ur.lei.fi we introduce these categories 
as p^^rv cf a situation model cf a Marger scoj^u' '/ty.e cit.uatiot. 
ir. Leij^non* ; . 

wraer tc build a Ifaematir maciostructurc , w*' n,u:;t c.c^M tuct a 
m..7ropropo:.itioP as the highest node, eg* CTEMAYEL KII.l.En BY BOMB, 
^...d specify at lower topical levels each of tne concept that nuike 
up this oacropioixisition. *:.g. information ai^out uemayel . 

information about the bomb oxplonlon, and information about the 

<loath of ^raayel proper, a^ we have dene in Figure 3.3, Each oi 
these nodefi could he further .i>*cUled at lower levels with the 
foUc.^ltig types of Informatloni (a) normal conditions, causes, etc. 
(h) n.^raa: conponentr. oi elements, an^ (c) nonnal consn^uencPB . 
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Thit *nontal' infoniAtion for each category is supplied by our gene- 
ral kfUMledge (e.g« scripts) about boob explosions, assassinations p 
presidents, political leaders, civil wars, eto« as %#ell as by our 
sore concrete historical and political luiowludgo about Lebanon* Such 
scriptAl Knowledge specifies, for Instance, that assassinations of 
political leaders may be authored by political opponents or enemies » 
or that the death of a president will lead to speculations or actions 

towards his suOdssion* 

Despite our attempts to build a thematic schema like Fi9«3 J • » 
there is ndt yet a standard way to represent the thenatic struc- 
ture for a news itea. '^^oretically « we ditittigul^ between the proper 
semantic structure of a text base (vis* a hierarchy of topics), and 
the model of the situation such a text is (partly) describing - Vet. 
we have seen also that the representation in Figure 3. 3. in 
feet cowbines topic and model schemata. The internal structures' 
of the events in Figure 3 3 . would again require specification in 
terms of typical model categories* such as different participants, 
m other words* the typical organisation of a model Is already re- 
flected in the ovorall topical structure of a text base. The diffe- 
rence with a real situation model in memory, then, Is that such 
a situation model io much more complete • It also contains infor- 
mation about Lebanon, assassinations, or civil wars, that is not 
expressed in the text itself. In other words, we use the thematic 
schema of Figure 3 .3 . as the canonical oroanixation of the topics 
of this news item t schema plus topics represent the full thematic 
'structure of the news story in the New York Time s, 
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The respective topics fill the terminal categories of the sche* 
na, in such a way that major topics may again subsume sub- topics at 
different levels* If we now read off these major topics in each 
category, we end up with an 'ideal* swmary of the text, as it may 
also be expressed in the Lead of the story, lixm headlines again ta- 
ke the most important or central elements of t^is 'sunsoary** viz. 
the infomation about the central events* Xt also is clear now how 
a more explicit model can ba given for the usuax l^ad-forauXai When, 
Where, What, Who, How?, etc. or variations thereof. Xndeed, the cano- 
nical categories of the topic schema are so to speak the invariant 
slots into which we fill in the information of the main topics of 
a news text. If some slot remains efl5>ty, our knowledge and beliefs 
will try to fill it with information from memory, context, or with 
plausible inferences based on this and textual information. This is 
how a reader construes a situation model in memory from the infor- 
mation of a thematic structure. 

If we now inspect this thematic structure of the news item in 
the Mew York TitTJS more closely, we first may notice that all 
categories are filled. When we below will compare with other news 
Items of other newspapers. It will become apparent that this Is 
not always the case, which allows us to make conclusions about the 
canonical completeness of topical structures of news stories. 
Secondly, each final node may nave different do<j|rees of complexity 
or depth s circumstances of an event may be described by one single 
topic (or even one sentence), but also by several related topics, 
for Instance. The amount of macro-levels may be taken as the measure 
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for this kind of topical complexity. Whereaa this coiapiexity or 

dapth is so to spook 'vertices each level of the titacrostructural 

organisation of a node in the scIhiu may again be^ characterised, ho^ ^ 

rizontally, by the aiDount of topics , defining the degree of copplete-* 

nosa or richness of the (node in the) thematic structure* Thus, 

qore cos^nent topics are used to describe the higher level topic , 

^out the death of Gemayel, than the Tiaei Place or Coosequences 

of his death* AXtliough complexity and completeness of a news story 

are closely related, they are certainly not the same* Thus « same 

lencth (in amount of sentences) may 'cover' a topical complexity of 

only 1 (one topic, no subtopics) hut high degree of completenesst 

Qjany -^saoe level — details about that topic * or it may have several 

topics at several levels of specificity, but only fev# subtopics for 

each topic . The last )cind of description of a situation is typical 

for a summarising style and comrlex events , and the first for a 

rather detailed report about a simple event* We may also observe 

*mixed' forms, where part of a story is detailed, and part .of a 

story is more suionarizing, as is also the case for the news story 

in the New York Times * 

Next .f we see in the topical structure of the NYT-item that 
there Is little information about the precise immediate circumstan- 
ces of the explosion, such as reivults (damages, wounded, etcj and 
consequences* We will see belo^ that other newspapers describe in 
more detail the 'scene of the event' itself* The Wow York Tiaea. 
pays more attention, relatively speaking, to the historical back- 
grounds of Gemayel and hi a assassination. Here, wo dmcover c*t\o 
of tho s^r'jcfural difforcnrcs botvici»n first and third world xtems. 
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Finally* a few*reaarks are necessary about Uie ordering of to- 
pics in news discourse* It has already been suggested that news or- 
dering in general* and topical ordering in particular, respect the 
general relevance principle; main topics are mentioned before sub- 
ordinaty (loss ixaportant) topics* U^ver, at the same cime we dis- 
covered that the actualization of topics in the text nay be discon- 
tinuous: a topic is expressed 'in installments'* Now, if we consi- 
der the topical ordering in the New York_ Timos, i we first see that 
the Headlines and the Lead express various topics that directly re- 
late to the main event t the assassination, the bomb explosion, 
victims, possible actors* and so on* The body of the text itself 
also starts with topics relating to the main event: circumstances 
(meeting), results, the victim^ and reactions* We then find a se- 
quence of (fragmented) topics dealing with the consequences of the 
main eventt fear of fighting, new elections or succession, etc. 
Third, details about the main event are specified* Fourth, the 
further background or historical topics are mentioned: civil war, 
history of Gemayel, political fights, etc* And finally, a brief 
paragraph resxuoes the circumstances of the assassination, viz* the 
meeting between Gemayel and Falange-representatives* In other 
words, topic ordering in this item respects the general relevance 
principle (main event topics first and details and background later). 
We thus have a series of topics organized by the following catego- 
ries, roughly in linear ordert MAIN EVENT (Ueeidlines, Lead, and 
beginning of text), CONSEQUENCES, MAIN BVEJrr (cent*), BACKGROUNDS 
(HISWRY, CONTEXT) . 
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About the other papers we nay now be much more* succinct after 
the rather oxtenftive and theoretically oriented analysis of the to- 
pical structures of the New York. Times . The headline in Granma 
Is as follows (translated froa the Spanish, but very literal) : 

(3.4J DCAD IN DYI^AMITB ATTIVCK 

PRBSXDHtn'^-ELECr OP LEBANON 

AND FAIANGXST LBA£)£R# BECUIR GEMAYEL 

And the Lead contains the following topics i 

a, 'G. died as a consequence of the explosion of a bomb* 

b. *G, was chief of the military forces of the Kataeb 
(falangist) party* 

c« *The boBdi:. partially destroyed the headquarters of this 
right-wing organisation' 

9 

Whereas the main topic ♦ via* the death of Ceaayel due to a bomb 
explosion is identical with that of the New York Times , the Head- 
line and Lead of Granma also show differences^ (i) Gemayel Is not 
only idenitified as president-elect ♦ but also as a falangist mili- 
tia leader, (ii) instead of mentioning (other) victims, Granma men- 
tions the destruction of the HQ building. The falangist background 
of Gemayel also occurs in the New York Times , but at a lower level, 
as part of the historical background section. For Granma , apparent- 
ly, the falangist and the right-winq identity of Gemayel is more 
proc&inent* Since for a communist papor like Granma such an identi- 
fication may be crucial (after all, falangiste may be considered to 
be located at the other extreme end of the political spectrum) » 
this difference between the rapera may not be accidental. 
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This is a 'possibly systematic cue that may define interesting 
differences in the reporting of this event i U) specific Identi- 
fication of news actors, vis, as members of politically opposed 
groups, and (ii) different hierardiical position of such a topical 
identification in the news item (e.g. in Headline or Lead, rather 
than later in a background section). We may therefore, as a provi- 
sional heuristic, take this cue to investigate possible differences 
between the papers.^ ^ 

The topics as es^poressed in the text of Granma 's report are the 

following: 

(3.6.) a. 'Others «rere killed and wounded* 

b« "G's bo^ was drawn from rubble, six hours after explosion' 

c, •Bomb contained 200 kilos of TNT (sa^d EFB) • 

d, vi)'6. was christian maronlte* 

(11) '0 would be presl^nt on Sept, 23* 
(ill) *G was 34 years old* 
(iv) *Be was son of Pierre G,^ 

e, *G, was chief of falangist forces during civil war* 

f, *He had many enemies, also among Christian parties' 

g, (I) 'He was Involved Ir. killing of Tony Franjleh* 

(II) 'Be was Involved In killing of 500 followers of 
Chamoun* 

h, *He was considered an ally of Israel* 

i, 'His election was made possible oy -Zionist" Invasion* 
j. *G, has contacts with Israel* 

k. *l8rael and USA welcomed G's election, and hoped for a 
peace treaty between Israel and Lebanon' • 
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Granaa has less topic* than the/ Hew York Times and secma to follow 
tho infocaation from the intJfxnational news agencies (of which EFE 
is mentioned explicitly Ih the* text) • Some notable topics not ela- 
. borated in Granma are^yaaong others, the following: the circumstan- 
'qes of the explosion/ speculations about the possible actors of the 
ataaoAihation, nj^rs about G.'s survival, and the earlier attacks 
on his life* Miybe the last omission is most significant, when wo 
compare wity'similar information about the killings ho has been 
involved A" during the civil ^ar. Again, this might suggest us a 
cue 9l possibly idool^lcal selection of news itemst Gemayel is 
rath^ portrayed as th^ militant and murderous leader of a falangist 
mi/itia than as a victim of attacks by his opponents. About half of 
he topics in Gxanma could be categorized as involving rather nega- 
tive information about Gemayel, at least from an arab, moalem or 
aoocaunlst point of view (falangist, had many enemies, killnd others, 
ally of tijrael, etc.). However, this conclusion is only based on 
quantitative and structural grounds x prominence in the Headline and 
relative proportion of the negative portrayal themes. Other news- 
papers often do not lack such themes, but seem to give them less 
prominence, or coc9>ans|»te for them with more neutral or even posi- 
tive Information about Gepayel. Thus, Granma does not mention that 

even by his opponents .<5. was hoped to re-establish the unity of Le- 

y 

banon, or that G, )iad promised to loosen his ties with Israel. 

The ordering and categorical structure for the topics in Gran-* 
va ist roughjy, as follows* MMW BVEOT (Headline and Lead), MAIN 
Et/EWT (further details), HISTORY and CONTEXT. Of the main event. 
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the imnediate Reuults are specified (wounded, dhad) , but not the 
Consequences, such as the succession of Gemayel, or the political 
consequences of his death. In con^iarlson, then, there is much more 
information about the political background of Gemayel than about 
the details (circumstances, actors involved, results, consequences) 
of the explosion itself* Also, all Coomont topics are missing, such 
as reactions fro© inside and outside of Lebanon* The use of the word 
•t •onista" will be discussed later in the chapter about the style of 
the news* However « since it implies a negative stance towards Israel, 
and since one topic explicitly mentions Gemayel's friendship with 
Israel, tie may safely conclude that the negaUve portrayal of Gemayel 
we have already noticed above is In agreement with this political 
evaluation of the situation in the Middle-Bast and in Lebanon. Never 
this evaluation la made in an explicit way, though. It can only bo 
tentatively inferred from the structural, quantitative and stylistic 
features we have been analyzing. <»>vioualy, more evidence is necessa- 
ry to make such inferences stick in a more reliable sense. But, what 
is relevant for our discussion is to trace the even subtle cues that 
might express differences in (political, ideological) attitudes un- 
derlying the even seemingly neutral description of an international 
event. One of these cues* vis. the portrayal or person description 
of the major actor (Gemayel), will be diocuosed in somewhat more 
detail later. 
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» 2.3. Excolalor 



*to avoid repetition, we will for the other newspapers merely 
suimsarize at whtt points of the thematicaX structure they seexD to 
deviate from the pattern we have found above i what topics are parti* 
cularly Important, which ones are not discussod, and what ordering 
features can be detected In the expression of the topics. The re- 
port in Mexico's Excelsior has sotoewhat more topics than Granma . The 
Headline rather exceptionally mentions the topic 'Bis ties with Is* 
rael made him impopuIarS whlcli in other reports has a lower, back- 
ground, hierarchical position tn the topical structure. In this way, 
the paper may signal aa overall cause or explanation for the assassi- 
nation In a prominent position, where other newspapers reserve such 
information for the historical background or context sections. The 
Main Event section # which here t<o comes first, does mention the 
initial rumors about Gemayei^s survival. In the subsequent section 
with historical information, the previous attempts at his life are 
mentioned (which was not done in Cranty; . The Context section pro- 
vides information about the actual political stance of Gemayel, 
such as his opposition to the presence of Palestinians (but also 
against other foreign troups) in Lebanon, and his links with Is- 
rael, cotnments are mentioned, notiUsly the declaration by Sarkis, 
but also a 'local comments' section, viz. the reaction of young 
L«}banosti AreUss in Mexico, which mer.tlons the consequences of the 
assassination for the Arab world. No possible consequences for the 
succession of Gemayel aie mtfntloned, as does the New York Time s* 
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2.4. El Universal 

The reporting In El Universal (Veneauela) is somewhat pecu- 
liar in the sense that several reports are combined that come from 
different sources, and which give different phases or dimensions of 
the events. Xn this way, there is not only much overlap, much also 
some apparent contradiction: the different wire reports have not 
been integrated Into one coherent news discourse. Hence, it is not 
possible to provide one unified topical structure for one single 
news item in this caso. 

The Headline l8 similar to the one of the previous newspapers 
(President-elect of Lebanon died In Bomb attack) , although here the 
headline features the evaluative adjective "terrorist", which is 
not usual for most newspapers we have studied. A series of sub- 
headlines mention the major topics (on page I, the rest of the 
article figures on an inside page) i explosion of a powerful bomb 
in the HQ of G*s party, the fact that he should take office on 
September 23, and that there were more than 50 victims. On the 
inside page a further headline mentions the rimor of his survival. 
After the Lead, which sunoarizes the main topical event, the text 
starts with a Comments section, viz. with the declarations of Wazzan 
and Sarkis, after which the main event is spelled out. More than in 
the other '^tin-American papers just mentioned. El Universal pro- 
vides topics from a Context section* G*s promises during his electo- 
ral campaign, the boycot of the elections by his Moslam opponents, 
the tear of his opponents and the asburance of his assistants that 
there would be no vengeance. This Context section Is then followed 
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by • aistorical soction, as in the previous papers* Circumstances 
of the boob attack, vis. his meeting with his party officials, are 
however mentioned here (as in The New York Tisacs ) , and not in Granr 
ma and Excelsior* 

A second report (taken from AFP) repeats some of the main event 
topics, but adds information about the burial , condolences by Sarkis 
to the Gemayel family, and especially some Information about the 
consequences of the assassination, such as feelings of uncertainty 
and confusion in Lebanon. A third report (also from AFP) ©pecifies 
further Reactions* such as those from Israel, whereas a fourth re- 
port (AFP) spocifies so«e immediate consequences, such as the pro- 
hibition Issue to falanglst members to carry arms. The last report 
(also AFP) is about Wazsan's declaration. 

m other words. El Universal , through its compounded reports* 
is relatively complete in its coverage, and expresses most major 
topics of the story. Compared to the other Latin-American papers 
analyzed above, it provides (more) Information about the actual po- 
litical context (e*g. the election of Gemayel), about some of 
the Reactions or Comments about the event, as well as some further 
consequences, such as the situation in Lebanon after the assassina- 
tion. The ordering of the topics in the main report is roughly coo- 
parable to that In the other papers; Main Event, Context and His- 
torical Backgrounds. The other reports predominantly specify various 
Consequence topics. The historical section mentions both Gemayel 's 
involvement in the killings of others, as well as the attacks 
his own life. 



2.5. El Pals 

Moving from the Americas to Europe, El Pais (Spain) provides 
one of the most extensive coverages of the assassination of Gemayel, 
featuring main reports, but also several background features about 
Gemayel and the situation in Lebanon* The Headline is topically 
comparable to those studied above (death of G. through boob attack), 
but is stylistically interesting: 

(^.7.) Two hundred kilos of dynamite put an end to 
the life of Bechir Gemayel* 

This means that a relative detail, viz. the power of the bomb, is 
put In evidence at the most prominent position of the main article. 
Although this may seem exceptional, it should be added that this 
apparent detail figures in nearly all news Items about the assassi- 
nation. Although the precise weight of the bonA> may signal the seri- 
ousness of the attack, such a specification should also be inter- 
preted « a rhetorical device in news reporting! numbers (whatever 
their precision) are signals of truthfulness or exactness of the 
news report, and therefore may enhance credibility^see Chapter 6.4.). 

The Lead topics stress, unlike the papers analyzed thus far, 
the political implications of the assassination: 'Future politico 
of this key-country in the Middle-East*, 'Uncertainty in Lebanon', 
and 'G. was considered a crucial figure in order to reach a nego- 
tiated solution to the problems of the region*. Xn other words, apart 
from topicalizing the main events. El Pals puts the political signi- 
ficance of the events into focus. Imaedlately after a first Main 
Event section in the body of the news item, such an Expectation or 
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BvaluAtion McUon caama back a^aini who will be president, will y 
there be repreisele a^aliuit hie opponentet and specuXatlone about / 
•whodunnit*. TMe eectlon ie then followed by several Reaction topics, 
^uch as tho reactions (and expectations) of Xsrael and the USA. The 
historical background inforaaUon in the sain news itea is brief, ^ 
and Borely identifies Cemayel as the chief of tiie falangist militia, 
but details about the life of Geoayel are given in a separate back- 
ground feature , under the significant headline A SHORT LIPS HARKED 
BV giQLENCE. Also, a separate article specifies the reactions,, 

and their eKplanations, of two of the &ost concerned countries t Is- 
rael and the UBA. The main article merely specifies the actual con- 
text of the asoassinaUon, vis. the electionsr the opijosition of , 
the Mosleji giSups, and the increasing confidence in qemayel during tho 

post few weeks. ^ ' *t 

concluding, we may evaluate the topical structure of Bl Pais 
primarily in terms of the special attention paid to the political 
context and consequences of the events. Background and Reactions^^ 
are detailed in separate articles. Comparatively less information 
io given about the precise details of the boob attack, although the 
uize of tho bomb rather prominently appears in the Headline. Also 
the consequences of the explosion for the people in Beirut are men- 
tioncKl 0 vi^. prominontly in .the t>ead. 

\ 
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2.6. Svenaka bagbladet ' 

From northern Europe we have selected the Swedish daily Svenska 
Daqbladet which, coopared to other quality newspapers, brings a very 
brief story on Septesiser iS^.Zn this respect it is rather similar 
to^a nua^er of * popular* newspapers in Hestern*-Burope, such as the 
British popular press or Bild-zeitung in Western Germany. 

The Headline Mentions the death of Gemayel, but not the fact 
that he died of a violent death * (attack or bomb explosion) as most 
other newspapers, do. In this. ro«pect tJMj^&eadline, therefore, could 
be ^lif led as incomplete — the death of a president being quixe 
a different event from hla assj»sV»tion, although the consequences 
may be identical. The Lead however repairs this omission and mentions 
the attack at Gemayel party HQ's. 

*The text itself mentions the sources for the information and 
the declarations of Hassan an^^ Sarkie, but is further limited to 
a brief sumuaty of the main events. Gemayel is simply identified 
' the leader of the ("rightwing") christian militia, and the only 
contextual infon^tion is that he was elected president on August 
23. Hence, this news item does not give history crdetai Is about the 
context, no further (international) reactions, and no evaluative com 

monts or expectations about the political aituAtion and the poli- 
te 

tical ponaequences of the assassination, 

Xt ^ merely take article of Septnabor 15 (there is a 

iSackground article about Gemayel on. September 16 —just aa in otAor 
newspapers), w^may conclude that this newspaper exhibito the well- 
known ''spot* or •kernel* coverage of major international events, l.e 
description of main ©vents »as such*, without backgrounds or context 
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2.7. Renmln Ribao 

Proa B«ot Asia we couid not analyw? a news item that did not 
also mention the invasion of West-Beirut by Israel, due to the time 
lag. China's largo party newspaper, Reninln Ribao, provides a middle- 
oiaed report of the evonta, headed by the major topics of the combi- 
ned stories; PRESlDE>rr-BLBCr OF LEBANON DEAC IN EXPLOSION, and ISRAEL 
MARCHES INTO WEST- BEIRUT. 

The rest of the article starts with the source of the offi- 
cial information, vl«. Wazaan's declaration, and then specifies the 
topics of the main event {bomb explosion, location, time, size of 
hoBto, circumstances —reunion with party- victims) end the ensuing 
official declaration. Briefly, Gemayel is portrayed, vU. as 
militia leader, and son of Pletre G. However, there is very little 
further historical background about the life of Gemayel, or about 
his role in the civil war. Vet, briefly, some context is specified 
about the Israeli Invasion (previous Invasion of June into Lebanon) , 
and about the election of Gemayel. Renmln Rl bao somewhat more explicit^ 
ly than other papers writes that Gemayel's assassination was ex- 
pected , given his earlier contacts with Israel, and the MosJem 
opposition to his election. A final evaluative Comaent, viz. about 
the resulting instability in Lebanon, closes this news item. 

Just like S venoKa Dagbladot , Renmln Rlbao brings the 
essential topics of the story, but adds at least some minimal con- 
text for interpretation, without historical backgrounds , however. 
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2.S. Indonesian Times 

South-E«8t Asia has a number of (sometimes English) newspapers 
that bring extensive reports about international events. The In- 
donesian quality press is no exception. The Indonesian Times 
brings a relatively long story about both the invasion of West-Beirut 
and the assassination of Gemayel. Th- headline though mentions the 
last event first, as usual, and the n. st event last, thereby impli- 
citly suggesting a causal relation, even when neutral temporal connec- 
tors such as "following" are used. 

The Lead summarHses the main oveut.., identifying Gemayel as 'con- 
servative christian militia chief , mid placing his assassinat.v^n 
in the context of the fact that he Should take office nine days 
later. 

The bo4y of the news item does not open with topics about the 
main event, as the other papers did, but rather *<ith political com- 
ment and evaluation topics: political or personal vengeance and a 
neve to keep Lebanon from f strong central government. These topics 
may be interpreted as Implicit explanations ot the event. And even 
before the further topics describing the assassination, the paper 
specifies the reactions in Washington (fear of bloodbath). The 
Ham Event is described as usual, followed by the announcement of 
Waxsao, and a brief report about the tumors about the survival of 
Gemayel. This means that in this text no topics are discussed that 
belong to the Context or Historical Background (the rest of the Item 
18 about the Israeli invasion, which we will not analyre here). Yet, 
at the end of the article, some context information (opposition tc 



I 

his election by HoBlem groups) is mentioned es part of the discus- 
sion who could be G's successor. A separate article, by a corres- 
pondent , covers some historical background, but eobedded in the 
reactions o£ a cumber of parliament, who explains why Getaayel might 
have been killed (his actions in the civil war, but mainly his rela- 
tions with Israel) • 

The Indonesian Times # thus, also expresses the central topics 
of the story, but has relatively little context and historical back- 
ground, gives few details about the main events, but discusses the 
succession issue. After the opening lead sentence, it first gives 
an explanatory connient about the death of Gemayel and only then some 
details about the bomb explosion and hi a death. Some of the histori- 
cal background appears in the declarations of a politician cooaien- 
ting on the event. This is of course a safe and expedient news stra- 
tegy, because it guards the editors from establishing links between 
the political background ( or. details about G's life) and the actual 
killing, while at the sane tim taklrg the opportunity to report domes- 
tic reactions in Indonesia itself about the events in Lebanon. 
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2.9. Conclusions 

From nur qualitative analysis of eight news items we may draw 
the following conclusions cega:dfegthd topical structures of the stO' 
ries about the assassination of Gemayel; 

<a) Whatever the length, the topical coo^lexity or the complete- 
ness of the stories, they all feature the so-called 'main event' 
topics, such as the bomb explosion, the death of Gemayel, other vic- 
tims, and so on. 

(b) Topical differences can be detected especially in the presen- 
ce or absence of context or history/ topics, or information a):>out 
the political consequences of the assassination* Only two newspa-^ 
pers ( Svenska Dagbladet and Renmin Ribao) do not provide much his- 
tory about Gemayel as a person and political leader during the civil 
war. Granma selects only the 'negative* topics from the personal 
history of Gemayel. No political consequences are given In Granma, 
Excelsio r, Svonska Dagblade t. That is, most papers specify enough 
background make the assassination intelligible, viz. as a p^s-* 
sible outcome of the strong political opposition against Gemayel 

dS a person, ^ falangi&t militia leader and as president-elect. 

(c) The major topic (s) are expressed and signalled in the head- 
lined) and/or tlie Lead. Yet, there may be differences in emphasis 
accorded to soiae of the topics in this •sunBiary* part of the news 
items, also depending on the length and complexity of headlines and 
leads. For instance. Excelsior puts Upopularity-becauoe-of - 
hls-links with-Xsrael in the headline, whereas El Pais focuses on 
tho political consequence]* of the assassination. 
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(d) Although topic* may be reaU««d in th« text in a discontinu- 
ous «ay (the •in»t4ai««»t* structure of nowo items), a rough princi- 
ple oi topical ordering may be detected under much individual vari- 
ation. Hain event topics generally come first, although sometimes 
cooaents or consequencee may also open the story after the head- 
line or lead* then, historical and contentual topics are expressed, 
oostly followed by further details about the main event. Finally* 
conoents, consequences and reactions will generally close the news 
item. Some topics, such as the historical ones, may be dealt with 
in separate background articles, (as does El Pals) . 
(e) lha overall topical structure (macrostructure) of the news 
items is, as may be expected, dominated by the thematic proposition 
•President-elect Bechir Gemayel of Lebanon was killed by the explo- 
oion of a powerful tomb in his falengist party headquartera in 
Beirut'. This macroproposition resumes the 'what, who, when, whexe, 
and how* infomation of the main event. Besides the topics dealing 
with the bomb explosion and the death of CSemayel, there are two 
oein clusters of other topics, vit. those about the falangist back- 
ground of Gemayel in the rivil war (such as his involvement t active 
or passive, in violence) . and those about the inmediate context 
of the assassination, vit. hla election as president and the oppo- 
sition of various groups. In fact, this historical and directly 
political background seens to be the moot coopleto and complex of 
the topical structure, at leest m most newspapers. The treatment 
of precise circumstances and consequences of the assassination is 
laore variable across newsj^apers, as Is the Reactlow section. 
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Quantitative thematic analyses 

Frequencies and distribution of p^in themes 

After our qualitative analyses of thematic structtxres of news dis- 
course eUbout the assassination of Gemayel, let us examine some 
quantitative data. In Table il.we have indicated the frequencies 
of the various themes and their distribution in first and third 
world newspapers. Of the major A-thcmea (those about the assassi- 
nation of Gemayel), we find that the boob attack, the death of 
Gemayel and the political consequences have been scorcKi most often, 
as may be expected. Only a few news articles mention the meeting 
with the Palange as a separate theme (note that a theme Implies 
more than Just mentioning* and for practical reasons we require a 
theme to occupy at least three lines of text) . Then we have a num- 
ber of themes that are treated by a large number (more than 100) 
articles, such as the rumor about Gemayel *s survival, the immedia- 
te consequences of the boob attack, the political context, and 
so on. Many news articles give at least some of the history of 
Gemayel, but only 70 mention the previous attacks on the life of 
Gemayel as a separate topic. It is striking to see that top scorer 
in the list of themes are the international reactions to the death 
of Gemayel (mentioned as a theme by 261 articles). This suggests 
that there are a considerable number of separate articles that 
do not treat the death of Gemayel as a theme, but merely the reac- 
tions in the world, which is indeed the case. Several newspapers 
in several countries, for instance, will pay special attention to 
the declarations of their own politicians (mostly the head of 
state) to the events in Lebanon. 
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Table 3*l l rrequencies of thgmes in first and third world 
newspapei; artielejg (rounded i>qrcentage3 botweon^ 
parenthenea), Bas^d on 758 ar tides ♦ 
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XC wo take treatsenf by 150 articles as our lower bounds we 
taay conclude that the story about the assassination of Geaayel 
which reaches most readers will consist of the following themes ; 

(a) A bomb attack was made against Geaayel of Lebanon 

(b) Go&ayel died 

(c) Tliis event will have conseqtiances for the political situation 
in Xjebanon and the Middle*East (and for Israel or the USA) 

(d) Personal history of Gemayel 
'e) His election was controversial 
(f) International reactions. 

If wo compare these frequencies for first and third world news ar- 
ticles, we find surprising parallelism: those themes that are (in-) 
freq[uent in first world articles are also (in*) frequent in third 
world news. Yet, there also eome differences (recall that the to- 
tal number of articles — also about the Israeli invasion-* in the 
first and third world papers is about equal, viz. 363 and 366 
respectively, ^o the distribution chances are also equal)* First 
world newspapers have more attention for the following topics: 
the bomb attack itself, the political consequences, the political 
context (involving also Israel and the USA) » the military situa- 
tion in Lebanon, history of the civil war. In other words, they 
have more thematic bacJcground inforttation* This difference m^y be 
explained by Lhc fact that generally speaking first world newspa* 
pers may have access to better documentation facilities# have more 
correspondents in Lebanon, and/or more editorial staff to research 
and write about these backgrounds. 
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since especially background infonoation MeBS to differentiate 
fir.t «nd third world newspapers, let us have a closer look at the 
background themes in the respective world regions. In »o8t regions 
of the world, both first and third world, theBO A6, namely the poli- 
tical consequences of the assassination, is WJSt frequent 137,5% in 
first world countries and 25,7% in third world coantriM) . There 
are two exceptions: the newspapers in Australia/Hew Zealand, and 
those of South Asia both have theme AU (the election) as the nost 
frequent thoM (about 30% of their articles have this theme, whereas 
on the whole newspapers have It In only about 20% of their articles) . 
Apparently, the history of the civil war, as a background theoe, does 
not appear very often In the news: both In first and In third world 
countries or regions It appears with lowest frequency, especially in 
third world countries (3.6% -- in first world countries: 10,7%). It 
may be expected, next, that first world newspapers also will tend 
to have Bore Interest for the negotiation theno. In which after all 
Israel and the US« are directly Involved: we find It especially In 
American. Japanese, and Western European newspapers, but hardly In 
Eastern European news and not at all In the South-Asian press. Of 
the th.rd world newspapers, we find this topic most often in the 
central American press (close in Bwny respects to the concerns of 
the OSA: they have much news about their powerful neighbor in gene- 
ral) . The funeral topic is the only one that occurs equally often 
l„ first and third world papers (about U»). Eastern Europe scores 
very low on all topics, and in fact only discusses the political 
consequence and the election topics. The only topic that occurs 
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clearly more often in third world articles are the International 
reactions. Note that the generally lower figures for third world 
countries can in part also be explained by the thematiclty criteria: 
an event or an aspect of an event may ocenir or be briefly mentioned, 
but It Is only a theme when a long sentence, several sentences or 
a whole paragraph are dedicated to them. Thifi_means that short arti- 
cles will in general exhibit few(er) themes, and since the average 
third world article is about 10% shorter than the average first 
world article, this may account for at least scoe of the differences 
In themo frequencies ohsrved. 

Although we do not pay attention here to the Invasion topics, 
the pattern Is rather similar for those t> s. The majority of 
articles (299) have the invasion Itself as a theme (even more than 
the death of Gemayol) . of which 167 In first world articles and 
132 in third world articles. And In those articles as well it is 
again the international reaction that scores very high (274 cases, 
about equally distributed In first and third world articles) . 

Theme frequencies only tell us how often a specific theme has 
occurred, that Is. how many articles feature a specific theme. Of 
course, there are also possible differences of size or Ungth of 
the specific themes. Some themes are treated in only a few lines, 
others take long paragraphs. Overall, themes are developed within 
a range of 6 to 20 lln^s. This holds for themes such as the bo<Bb- 
exploslon, the death of Geoay.l, and the circumstances of the assas- 
sination. The theme about the rumor of Gemayel's survival, however, 
usually gets only a few lines (seldom more than 20). On the 
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othmt handt oth«r thenss will oa averaQe roquir* oore spacei poll- 
ticaX consequances of the assassination, tho military situation in 
Uebanon, tho personal history of Qemayel, the election of Geosyel 
and especially tho international reactions. For instance, 1 23 arti- 
cles (out of 263 that have that them) , hove more than 20 lines 
about the international reactions to the assassination. 

Again, tho side distributions are rather parallel in first 
and third world countriesx what gets less space in the first also 
tends to got less space in thi^ latter. Yet, comparatively, third 
world newspapers use laore space to deal with the death of Gonayel, 
his burial and the international reaction (that is» these themes 
tend to be treated at least in 6 lines or more) . The western news- 
papers generally pay some more attention to each theme (mea- 
sured by size of theme In numbers of lines), but this is especial- 
ly the case for tho so-called bacJtground themer: military situation, 
political consequences in Lebanon and tho Middle-Bast, anrt history 
of the civil war. Wo have found that pattern also in the frequen- 
cies of theme occurrence* and we may therefore conclude provision- 
nally that indeed the western newspapers we have analyzed tend to 
have more (fanU more often) attention for bacJcground information. 
We have explained this difference by pointing out that western news 
media have more facilities and access ^.o such background informa- 
tion and analysis, we may assume, for instance, that part of the 
difference is baaed on separate background or feature articles in 
the western press. Indeed, as we have seen for the Hew York Times, 
for instance, separate articles are dedicated to the consequences 
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of the assassination of Gemayel for the negotiations in which also 
the USA plays an iiq>ortant role. 

Finally, the prominence of a theme may depend on its 
location in the news article: it may be treated (already/partly) 
in the headline and/or lead or/and only in the rest of the text. 
In general^ themes that are treated in headline, lead and text 
can be considered relatively important, according to the basic prin- 
ciples of relevance distribution in news discourse. The themes that 
tend to appear in the headlines are: the bomb attack, the death of 
Gomayol (most frequently, as may be expected) , the political con- 
sequences, (parte of the) personal history of Gemayel, hxs burial, ^ 
and the international reactions. Themes like the military or poli- 
tical situation or backgrounds, the election or the civil war sol- 
do© appear in either headline(8) or lead (recall that mary news- 
papers do not have a separate lead, so for this analysis appmiance 
in the headline is of prime importance). Differences between third 
and first world newspapers as to place / prominence for each 
theme are not very marked, and in line with the observations made 
above: more interest for a theme will also enhance its chance of 
appearing in the headlines. Thus, first world newspapers toote often 
have the bomb attack in their headlines, and the third world news- 
papers more often the death of Gemayel. Also, third world newspa- 
pers more often have the immediate consequences of the assassi- 
nation, the burial and the international reactions as headlines. 
These findings more or less confirm what we have found above, and 
would require more detailed qualitative analysis for further conclusions. 
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3,?^. Th<a»tic clust<rin^ and correlation 

Aa Bay be expected, certain themes tend to occur often with cer«- 

tain other theses # whereas other themes do not tend to co^ccur. 
Although such co-occurrence of theaes have been espQcially invea- 
tigated froo a qualitative, 'semantiCf point of view# we nay try to 
find a pattern also in data obtained from a quantitative analysis 
of clusters and correlations. 

A cluster analysis nicely renders the overall thematic s truer 
turo of the news about the events in Lebanon. Obviously, we first 
find tiio main clusters, vis. the assassination and the invasion* re- 
spectively, at the highest level. At a lower level, however, sooe of 
the themes that belong to these two main events are also clustering, 
viz. those of the political situation in Lebanon and the Middle 
East. Apparently, these typical 'consequence* themes nay bo treated 
together for the tw different main themes. Also set apart is the 
theme of the international reactions, which on its own relates with 
the assassination themes, and can also be seen as a general conse* 
quence of the assassination. The bomb attack theme and the rumor 
about Gcmayel*s survival also appear to cluster, as is apparent in 
those stories that do not yet have the news of his death, although 
lit most cases of course the bomb attack, the rumor and his death 
will« at a higher level r again cluster together. Next, the personal 
history of Gemayel and his eoQtrpversial election also: tend to 
co-occur. And finally, on the other end of the cluster tree we 
find the various theaes that deal with the political consequences, 
the situation or the context of the events, as well as the civil 
war end the previous attacks on his lifei See Figure 3«4.). 
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The analysis of the headlines further indicates that of course 
Geuyei and the Israeli axmy are fflost often oen^oned for the assas- 
sination and the invasion stories. Most other actors only appear 
in the text^ also those who occur very frequently^ such as the 
various Lebanese politicians involved (Sarkis^ Wassan^ etc*). Oite 
small difference can be detected in the prcoinonce accorded to Ara** 
fat: although western newspapers mention hla more often « the third 
world newspapers mention hio more often (16 times vs. 9 times) in 
the headlines, in generals however* the degree of proi&inence accor-* 
ded to actors in the news ie fiore or less the saioQ when we toko 
presence in the headline as a criterion. 

4* Conclusions 

Xn this chapter we have analyzed the structures that lie at the 
heart of content analysis « namely the overall or global contents of 
the news about the assassination of Gemayel* Theoretical ly« *con- 
tent* was specified in terms of themes or topics and their hierar- 
chical ordering* as they are made explicit by semantic macrostruc*- 
tures. It was shown how themes or macrcpropositions in processes of 
ccnprehension are strategically derived from local meanings. These 
cognitive strategies however presuppose vast amoimts of world know- 
ledge* and may^ subjectively biased by personal or social opinions « 
attitudes and ideologies* 

News discourse heavily relies on the expressicn and comprehen- 
sion of topical macrostructures. Headlines and leads can be seen as 
direct (subjective) espressions of the overall thematic structure of 
the news text, and are also strategically used as such by readers. 
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By definition^ then# they signal what is most important or relevant 

in the news text# and U.er eby at the same time indicate what aspect 

of the events denoted is most iByortant. Headlines, as expressions 

of macrostructures* guide and monitor the reading and ecmprehension 

« 

processes of the reader « and forcefully suggest what the reader 
should take to be the most Important topic of the news item. Th>i 
prcffiinence of their lay-out in terms of (top) position « large and 
bold size of printing type« and croes-column extension # so to spe«k 
signals the prominence of the topic (s) it expresses* 

In the news about Qemayel's assassination « we expectedly find 
that most news articles about this event indeed have at least part 
of the central assassination topic as their highest level macro- 
proposition* Yettf there ore also variations* In a closer analysis 
of the thitaatic structure '^^ ^ight newspapers* coverage of the events 
in tiebanon« we found that except for the topics from the * kernel* 
story, there may bo differences in prominence* si««, hierarchy or 
speej^f ication for the varioxis badcgrcund themes* Thuti* both the 
qualitative and the quantitative analysis have shown that first 
world news Items have sottewhat more background themes than third 
world newspapers « especially trtien the negotiations (involving the 
USA and Israel) about peace in Lebanon are concerned. Some nevs-* 
papers will not have a 'political consequences' theme at all, where- 
as othezshave it prominently in the beginning of the article, 
oven signalled in the headline. The same holds for the personal 
and political history of Geaayel. International reactions appeared 
to form a major theme in news discourse about both the assassination 
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d««th. Than, we find sonewhat lower correlations for the pereonal 
history and previous attack theaes. and finally still lower corre- 
lations for the various context and background thenes. Not only 
ere these in general less frequent, but also thoy need not occur 
together (or have been scored as one theae) • 

Our additional analysis of thematic clustering and correla- 
tion suggests first that the assassination and the invasion sto- 
ries are brought more or less independently. Second, for the assas- 
sination as a whole, we may distinguish between the events 
themselves and the international reactions to them. Third, the 
assassination story seems to have a thematic Kernel ♦ consisting 
of presidential election, bomb attack, survival rumor and death. 
Then, around this kernel we find historical and personal back- 
ground, indeed a vita of the victim. And finally, we have a 
set of broader political topics, via. those of the political si- 
tuation and the conso<iuences of the assassination for Lebanon and 
the Middle Bast, Since the correlations between history and con- 
text/consequences and the assassination itself are not very high 
(though still mostly significant) , we may also conclude that such 
history, context and in general 'background' themes tend to be 
treated in separate articles, ae indeed often is the case. The 
same holds for the assassination and the invasion themes. Indeed, 
129 of 729 articles only are about the invasion. Yet, the invasion 
themes are not <iuite independent: 600 articles at least have one 
A- theme. And since nearly 300 articles are also about the invasion, 
we must conclude that most invasion topics nevertheless come together 
with at least one assassination topics indeed, the invasion is 
usually described as a consequence of the assassination. 
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Finally, we have also examined the distribution of what we 
called the storv kernel , via. the coobinatinn of those themes that 
seem essential for an intelligible account of the assassinations boob 
attack, Gemayel injured and/or dead (depending on the dateline of the 
newspaper). Qeaayel'a personal history and hin controversial election. 
Although these themes separately occur rather frequently, it was found 
that as a coherent whole they have much lower frequencies. Thus. 100 
articles mention the boob explosion and (the rumors about his) survi- 
val, 133 the c<»ibination of bomb attack and Gemayel^s death, 67 have 
the three themes combineU. and only 41 articles appear to have all 
five topics. This means that, relatively speaking, only a small num- 
ber of articles carry the full kernel story. This is probably due to 
the fact that(e.g.bec«iseof time differences), the story is distribu- 
ted over several days and over :\ifferent articles, includinq back- 
ground articles. There is nO difference between first and third world 
newspapers in this respect. On the contrary, the frequencies of the 
different kernels are practically identical. As may be expected, the 
kernels appear mostly in proper news articles, and seldom in background 
or editorial articles. This suggests that the latter presuppose the 
events to be known and only analyse a few single topics, such as 
backgrounds. Further analysis of the appearance of themes and theme 
clusters in different article types reveals that in general most the- 
natic clusters (A-kernels, A-backg rounds) appear in news stories, but 
that especially the background topics are relatively more frequent in 
background and editorial articles, as may be expected. Comparing 
worldson this thematic distribution over article type, however, we 
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found that 6speciaIXy first world newspapers tend to briny back- 
ground topics in (ssparata) background articles. VtiiM also suggests 
that such backgrounds can gat nore focused and more substantial at- 
tention in the first world papers. We will find later that this is 
partly explained by the fact that western newspapers have taore cor- 
respondents and laore editorial articles than third world newspapora. 
The latter oust nearly coozpletelv rely on agency new8# in which sto- 
ry and backgrounds are usually integrated. 
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Actors 

Theoretically, themes are defined as macropropositions that are 
derived from (local) micropropositions in the news text. Such macro- 
propositions are basically cooposed of a predicate » denoting an e- 
vent, an action or scoe state of affairs, on the one hand, and an 
ordered sequence of arguments , denoting the participants , on the other 
hand- Such participants are, by definition, actors of the major 
acts of an event if people, institutions or countries are involved. 
An important aspect of a thematic analysis, therefore, is the iden- 
tification and description of the actors denoted by the news dis- 
course* about whoo does a news article write (and who is not men- 
tioned who could be mentioned in such a context}? 

Therefore, we have recorded the so-called main actors , i.o« 
actors who are participants in themes, as defined aoove, ignoring 
those actors who are merely mentioned once. We also recorded whether 
or not these actors were (also) mentioned in the headlines and/or 
in the lead —which would enhance or signal their in^jortance, and 
have compared the results for first and third world newspapers. 

As may be expected, Comayel is the actor who is appearing most 
frequently as a main or thematic actor in the total amount of artx- 
cles: 474 times (see Table i2.), more or less equally for both first 
and third world newspapers (with the usual 10% difference we have 
noted before for many of our descriptive measures). At a distance, 
we find such actors as the Lebanese politicians, Moslem groups, 
the PLO, the Israeli army and Israel (mainly in the invasion story), 
Arafat, Reagan, the USA, the Pa^ango, Draper, etc. # each in more 
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Table i2. Preouendat ot n*tn »cto rn «n firat ynA third world 



ACTORS ( 


ii 


world 


*yQtaL 


Geoayel ^ 




226(111) 


474(237) 


Other irictias V 


60(4) 


50(4) 


U0(8) 


Falangist* ' ^ 


103(2) 


92(2) 


195(4) 


Lebanesa ^Ut. 


L63(13) 


155(11) 


318(24) 


Moal^j^ups 


1 32(8) 


117(6) 


249(14) 


PliO 


109(4) 


86(4) 


195 loJ 


Family Qatsayel 


76(7) 


60(9) 


136(16) 


Israel 


176(41) 


126(16) 


302(57) 


laraali array 


173(64) 


142(41) 


315(107) 


laraali governs • 


146(19) 


113(19) 


259(38) 


Arab leaders 


44(5) 


29(5) 


73(10) 


Hld-East countries 


61(2) 


33(6) 


94(8) 


Arafat 


75(9) 


57(16) 


132(25) 


Kaagan 


85(14) 


59(7) 


144(21) 


Draper 


78(0) 


35(0) 


113(0) 


USSR 


35(4) 


20(4) 


55(8) 


USA 


132(29) 


71(13) 


203(42) 


TOTAL 


1869(351) 


1471 (276) 




MEAN 


iio( an 


86 ( 16) 


t96( 37) 
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than hundred articles. These include roles in various J^inds of poli- 
tical and military actional but also as speakers in reactions or 
declarations. In fact, we saw that international declarations sub- 
sume a significant part of the thematic material of news articles » 
and indeed^ most actors of the list only figure aa people who have 
made declarations about the assassination or the invasion. 

If we talce a 10% difference as a 'normal' difference, given 
the difference in the amount of coverage in the first and the third 
world f ^ may conclude that certain frequency distributions never- 
theless are more mar)ced. In general, for example, the western press 
will more often mention larael, the Israeli army or government* as 
one of its main actors» i.e. about 20% more often than third world 
news articles. And although the overall frequencies are lower, the 
same holds for the thematic occurrence of Arab Leaders, the Middle- 
East in general, Arafat and Reagan. In other words, the earlier 
finding that first world newspapers have more background news finds 
confirmation hei^^n higher frequencies of typical bac)cground 
actors. In this same perspective, then, it is not surprising that 
for instimce the USA is much more often actor in western than in 
third world news. Third world news has somewhat more often topics 
in which the United Nations is involved, as well as third world 
leaders of course. France and the Pope get an equal share in both 
first and third world papers. 

The general conclusion from this brief analysis is that, overall, 
the first world press features more thematic actors* and especially 
actors that are part of bac)cground information, aostly from the 
US and Israel. Lebanese actors occur with similar frequencies. 
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The analysis of the headlines further Indicates that of course 
Geaayal and the Israeli axmy are most often oen^oned for the assaa- 
sination and the invasion stories. Most other actors only appear 
in the text, also those who occur very frecjuentiy, such as the 
various Lebanese politicians involved ($arkio» Wazsan, etc.)* One 
saall difference can be detected in the pra&inence accorded to Ara-* 
fat: although west^n newspapers mention hia more often » the third 
world newspapers mention hia more often (16 times vs. 9 times) in 
the headlines. In general # however* the degree of pr eminence accor- 
ded to actors in the news is more or less the same when we take 
presence in the headline as a criterion. 

4. Conclusiong 

Zn this chapter we have analysed the structures that lie at the 
heart of content analysis » namely the overall or global contents of 
the news about the assassination of Qemayel. Theoretically* 'con- 
tent* was opacified in terms of themes or topics and their hierar- 
chical ordering* as they are made explicit by semantic macrostruc- 
tures. It was shown how themes or oiacrcpropositions in processes of 
comprehension are strategically derived from local meanings. These 
cognitive strategies however presuppose vast amounts of world know- 
ledge, and mav^ subjectively biased by personal or social opinions* 
attitudes and ideologies. 

News discourse heavily relies on the expression and comprehen- 
sion of topical macrostructures. Headlines and leads can be seen as 
direct (subjective) expressions of the overall thematic structure of 
the news text, and are also strategically used as such by readero. 
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By definition, then# they signal what is most important or relevant 
in the news twt, and U.ereby at the same time indicate what aspect 
of the events denoted is most iiqportant. Headlines^ as expressions 
of macrostructures* guide and monitor the reading and ccmprehenaion 
processes of the reader » and forcefully suggest %rhat the reader 
should take to be the most Ixsportant topic of the news item. Th«» 
prominence of their lay-out in terms of (top) position* large and 
bold size of printing type* and cross-column extension* so to speak 
signals the prominence of the topic (s) it expresses. 

In the news about Oemayel's assassination* we expcctedly find 
that most news articles about this event indeed have at least p<urt 
of the central assassination topic as their highest level macro- 
proposition. Yet* there are also variations. In a closer analysis 
of the thitaatic structure ;«ight newspapers* coverage of the events 
in Xiebanon* we found that except for the topics from the * kernel* 
story* there may bo differences in prominence, sis«, hierarchy or 
speo^fication for the various badcground themes. Thut>, both the 
qualitative and the quantitative analysis have shown that first 
world news items have somewhat more background themes than thifd 
world newspapers* especially when the negotiations (involving the 
USA and Israel) about peace in Lebanon are concerned. Some news- 
papers will not have a *politlcal consequences* theme at all* where- 
as others have it prominently in the beginning of the article* 
even signalled in the headline. The same holds for the personal 
and political history of Geaayel. International reactions appeared 
to form a major theme in news discourse about both the assassination 
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and th6 invoioD* eipeclally m third world newopapers. 

UnXika other story types » nows stories deliver their themes in 
iiistellaenta. Instead of realising the hierarchical thematic struc** 
ture froo left to rlght«thsydo so first froo top to bottom^ star- 
ting with the top-theae in the headline « and the highest levol to- 
pics in the leadr progressively bringing Jaore details of each topic* 
Yet, despite this top-down structuring of Its content « a news item 
also appeared to have some linear ordering principles* The general 
rule is» indeedi ths most iaportant should ccoe first* This neans 
not only that highest topics cow first, but also that of all as- 
pects of the events the aain event should b« attended to 
first, and not for exai^le the historical background. This indeed 
appeared to be the case for our data: most news articles start with 
a sxsnary of the asssssination events i bomb attack in pexty head- 
quarters* confusion after the explosion (ruoors about s^irvival) , 
Gesayel found dead. This MAIN EVENT may be followed by its histori- 
cal and political 'embedding' » vir. previous events or context (the 
elsction) « and the consequences (tiho will be president?). Then^. the 
historical and personal background of the current episode may bo 
giver.: Geaayel's life history, previous attacks and his posltior as 
a Falangist militia chief. Information which may 'explain* the cur- 
rent episode, such as the reasons and the possible authors of the 
assassination. Hence# we obtain a rough overall ordering princi- 
ple for thiSvJlllVd of theaaticsi MAIN BVEirr, MAIN CONSBQUaiCES , CON- 
TEXT, UISTOav. In the next chapter we will discuss in more detail 
the functional nature of these categories. 
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The quartttative analysis of the thcmaUc structures of the news 
about Gemayel's assassination largely confirms what we have found in 
the qualitative analysis. Thus, it appeared that the cluster analy- 
sis, based on co-occurrence of various topics, closely follows the 
theoretical theaatic structure. Of the assassination themes, bccnb 
attack and death of uemayel sre of course central, both in first and 
third world ':lu3teBA>ut it also appeared that even more frequently 
we find the gensral-political-consequenees theme, especially in 
western news, rs well as tho theme of international reactions and 
declarations. Here, we seem tofi«l.«a quantitative evidence for 
the important assuaption that (intemaUonal) •vsnts and the news 
about them are measured by their verbal or other consequences. This 
provides a rather Stable criterion for the relevance or importance 
of (news) events: a news svent -and honce a news discourse- is 
Bore important when it has more and more important consequences. 

When we isolate the main actors from the thematic propositions, 
we find further evidence for this thematic organization. Of course, 
Gemayel heads the list, followed by Israel or its artny and govern- 
ment. A fter all, they are patient and agent, respectively, of the 
two mam events. This also shows in the headlines, where they occur 
more than other actors. Then, less prominent (not in headlines for 
example) but frequent as well, is the occurrence of the l^banese 
groups and politk*«a involved in the events* le«ling figures such 
as wassan and Sarkis, the Falangist party and militia, other Chris- 
tian groups and finally the various Moslem groups. Follow the USA, 
Reagan and Arafat: the first more often in the western press. 
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Pros • thoatie point of view vm havo not b«an «hl« to detect 
drUBAtic ditt%x%nQ%u b«twa«n first mxiA third world newsp^rs* Thera 
is Buoh variAnca on «11 Accounts « but B»st of it occurs within coun- 
tries. Ovsrsll^tho dlffsrenoes Are slight. Since first world news- 
papers tend to have sons nore coverage # we nay expect then also to 
have Bone sore background « and hence more background Uieaes. Especi- 
ally those political background theses that are relevant for western 
countries are thus given AttMtion. He have not found syatomatio 
differences in the structural organisation of the theaatice of news 
in first and tliird world newspapers* Political ideology of newspap* 
ere say assign soowwhat more relevance to a topic that is confirming 
soae aajor opinion in such a political analysis (e.g* the negative 
or the positive role of Gemayel* or of Israel, to which we will re-* 
turn in Chapter 7), Differences in background theme« can eaaily be 
explained by the fact that aost third world newspapers selden have 
their own correspondents in Z<ebanon, and therefore must rely on the 
news agency dispatches » also for their background facts and analysis^ 
if they have insufficient own staff writers or specialised editors. 
Apart from this difference # we may however tentatively conclude that 
the overall thematical content and organization of the news about 
Oeaayol's assassination follow basically the s^m formst in the 
first and the third world. 
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Chapter Four 
SCBEMATZC AHALYSXS i 
1. Superstructures and news schemata 

In Chapter Three it was argued and shewn on several examples that 
the topics or macropropositions of a news disccurse may have various 
functions ♦ Thus, such topics or the textual episodes they dominate, 
may be used to 'introduce' the story, they. may provide 'background' 
information about topics tha. «'>lay a. 'main event' role, and so on. 
Although we have ><reoly made use of such plausible notions during 
the analysis of the topical organisation of news, we have not yet 
dealt with such 'functional' dimenaions of discourse in a more theo* 
retical perspective* This chapter will deal with this kind of func- 
tional categories of news items in a iDore systematic way, and will 
explore whether news items can be significantly coshered as to their 
overall, functional organization* 

Since functions of topics, and hence of macropropofi^ions, are 
discussed, we are apparently dealing with an organisational dimen-* 
sion at the glcfcal level of discourse. Thematic macrootructures in 
this case define the overaM, global content , and require definition 
in terms of a semantic theory* The functional categories we are dea- 
ling with here, however, rather constitute the overall foro of the 
text. This form can be defined in terms of (i) a set of conventional 
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c«t.9ori*., which Bay *»• .pacific tor a fllven type of dl.cour.a, and 
(II) « aet o« fonaation and tianafoxnation rule* which define the 
hierarchical and linear ordering of these conventional cateflorios. 
The torBal structurea thus defined are .ooatlMS called achenata , 
«nd have received widespread attention In current psychology.' 
m order tospoify this very general term, used for nearly any kind 
of etructural pattern m discourse or cognition, *»e use the specific 
theoretical notion of a auperstructure . However. In order not to 
burden our discussion with too sany technical teras. we will for 
reasons of readability also use the ten 'schema', «ut;h In the same 
way as we used the notions of 'topic' or 'theae' In order to d«»ote 

3 

semantic macrosttuctures. 

A superstructure of a text, then, Is a hlerarcMcal organisation 
of conventlonaliaed categories, which may be 'filled' with macroatnic 
tural content, that is, with topics. Rach category represents thj 
overall function such a topic nay have within the discourse aa a 
whole. For instance, it is well-known that part of a news Item may 
have the familiar function of 'background'. TMs means that one or 
wre topics may be inserted into the Background category slot of 
a news schema. From our discussion In the previous chapter, we have 
concluded that most information in a news text nay be functionally 
categorized in this way. In Figure 4.1. we give a tentative overall 
schema for the represen.<»tion of the superstructure of a news item. 

Notice that the categories involved have a 'conventional* na- 
ture. That is, the schema and its categories might be (or have been) 
different for ditforent news formats or coemiunication cultures. News 
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on the radio or on TV forinsfcanqe has a diCferent overall pattern* 
And a news item in the press is again structurally different fron a 
background article* Neifs schemata are conventional and hence lear- 
ned| both professionally by journalists, and intuitively by readers. 
Journalists will routinely try to coiqplete a news story in a way 
which is suggested by their implicit knowledge about a *weIli€onned* 
news scheaax if Context # Backgrounds » or Conments/Reactiona are mis- 
sing, they fliay search for information that would ^ill such catego- 
ries* Although there is impressionistic evidence about this kind of 
implicit knowledge and the newsgathering strategies based on it, 

we hardly have sound smpirical evidence however about the use of 

3 

news schemata by journalists (or readers) • 

Superstructural schemata have been postulated sspecially in 
the framework of linguistic and psychological discussions about so- 
called 'story-grammars* • The idea behind story-schemata# which could 
be specified by various 8tory-gr<^ssaars» is that each we 11- formed 
story also consists of a number of conventional (and hence culturally 
different) categories, such as Setting, Complication, Resolution, 
Bvaluation and Coda (Labov & Waletsky, 1967^ Labov, 1972), Similar- 
ly, both in story graaa^ and in the Artificial Intelligence approaches 
to stories, it is assumed that stories are analyeable in terms of 
action theoretical categories, such as Motivation, Intention, Goal, 
Act, Result, or similar categories^ 
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Although it is certainly useful to analyse action sequences, as de- 
noted by stories, into such or similar action categories, it should 
be borne in mind that they represent internal structures of, or know- 
ledge about, action , and not necessarily the structures of action 
discourse, or stories for that matter* That is, a story may manifest 
an overall form which is not necessarily isomorphous with the orga- 
nisation of action. For instance, stories often begin with some kind 
of 'Summary', and such a category of course cannot be identif ied,ao 
such, as a property of the action sequence itself. The same holes 
for Vhe initial representation of a 'Setting', which obviously con- 
tains information that is relevant throughout the actions told a- 
bout in a story. Bence, we should distinguish between the global 
'syntax' defining the overall form or schema of a discourse, and 
the global semantics, which represents overall content, topics, or 
referential structures (e.g. the structure of action sequences the 
story is about) . So, these two notions, that is, superstructu- 
res and macrostructures, should be carefully distinguished. Similar- 
ly the overall , global organisation of stories should not be confu- 
sed with their local , linear organization at the level of indivi- 
dual propositions or sentences and their connections. 

Sometimes* there seems to exist parallelism between the order- 
ing of 'events or actions in the world* (or at least In the model 
we have about sucli a situation in memory. See Chapter 3 ) , on the 
one hand, and the ordering of topics, functional categories, or 
sentences in a story about ouch events* on the other. Ttms, first 
events are also mentioned ftist in stories (see also Levelt, 1983, 
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tor thin notion o« ordering and Xin««im*tion) . Y«t, ther. ar« also 
awy .MapXes of •d.vi.ttona' froa thi. 'notoal ordering', aa we ha- 
ve Just argued for ♦Suaaary' or -Setting' categories in a atory. 
Litarary stories, as opposed to nany everyday stories in conver- 
sation. «y exhibit ^ even »ore ecoplax transformations of nor- 
aal ordering of evwJt representations in stories. 

He hav* Bontioned the exa«5.1e cf story schenata not only becau- 
the theoretical and descriptive literature about schemata is moat 
extensive in that area, but also becau«. news discourse has some 
resemblance «ith narrative. Inde^l, at least in English, we often 
speak of n«,s stovie> . Just as for other stories, we n«stly have the 
• semantic condition that news ^tories should b» about human action, 
or about ev«»ts that are relevant for humane . Stories must have an inte- 
resting' event that may complicate the lives of people, and then 
often feature some 'reaction' or 'resolution' category. At the same 
time, there are ato important differences. First, semantically, neno 
»ay also be about purely routine actions of < important) new agents. 
NO unexpected event noed to occur. Second, new. items may also be 
about important natural aventa (although ev«n then often in rela- 
tion to human experiences or reactions). And third, the overall 
organisation of news is different. Headlines and lead ar« not typi- 
cal for (written) stories in general, although many (spoken) sto- 
ries also feature a 6u»«ary category. SimilaiJly, categories 
,uch as Context, Backgrpund or co«ant. and Heakiono. are not. 
« such, conventional for storyta Uing. And finally, the ordering 
of news Itomo is different, as we have seen for the 'installment' 
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delivery of topics in newa discourse. Xn spontaneous stories, some- 
thing Similar may happen when we forget relevant information and 
Add this at a later point in the stoty- In the organization of 
news such a delay of topicai information is rather motivated by 
the overall principle of relevance or prominence i give iaiportant 
information first. In natural stori'telling, language users will on 
the contrary often delay such a 'point' of a story (Polanyi. 1979), 
for instance to enhance the effect on the reader. There are of 
course many other differences between natural stories, whether 
written or or»l, whether planned or spontaneous, and news stories, 
but our discussion does not allow the specification of such theore- 
tical and empirical details. Our point is, that also news discour- 
se has a conventional, overall schema , consisting of a hierarchi- 
cal pattern of functional categories. These assign overall functions 
to topics, and at the some time specify their 'normal' or 'preferred 
ordering in the development of a news text. 

vet, there is a pr«*lem. Topics may be discontinuous throughout 
the text, they are expressed in bits and pieces, with their highest 
sub-topica first, and detail* (microstructures) later. It follows 
that the categories of a njsws schema should, at least partly, also 
have a discontinuous nature. For instance, the category of Main 
Event (or Actual Events, or Episode) , need not be expressed by one 
continuous sequence of sentences in the text. In other words, the 
ordering suggested by Figure 4.». is merely an overall tendency, 
which wo have also found confirmed in the previous chapter t Hain 
Events precede Context and Background, at least in many news Items. 
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Ordering rul«s^ thus, are not strict or algorithmic , RatOter, they 
are effective strategies for the production of news iteas. Thoy in«- 
dicate a 'nore or less' structure of news* and hence have 
afussy or probabilistic natt^e. They indicate parts of the text, 
and their function (s), where some Kinds of infomat-.ion tend to clus- 
ter* The fomal intricacies of ouch 'loose' structures will not be 
gone into here. 

Yet, we can fomubte a rough strategy^ which transf orus the 
. static canonical structure of uews itetts as it is specified in 
Figure 4«U into a rather satisfactory dynaaic iDodel for the orga<- 
nisation of news. This strategy controls production (i) from top 
to bottom, (11) from left to right, and (iii) and again from top 
to bottom aad from left to right within and across nodes. In other 
t#ords, we first get the high level categories on the left, vis. Head«- 
lines and Lead, then the highest (macro-) information of the next 
node, e.g. of m^in events, then the highest of the next node to 
the right, and so on. Then, at a lower level, the more specific in** 
formation of the first node again, then the more specific informa- 
tion of the second node, and so on. That is* we produce or under- 
stand the infosmation in a news schema in much the same way as we 
read a text (top to bottom and, for English, from left to right). 
This overall strategy is of course determined by the important prin- 
ciple of relevance: important information must be produced (and read) 
first. This high level information not only provides the gist (or 
macrostructure) of the text, but also monitors the understanding 
of the lower level details (by top down processing) • 
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The superstructural organization of a news item, then, has both 
structural and strateg .c dimensions. It provides the necessary over- 
all order and hierarchy to the sometimes vast amount of different 
topics in a text. And because such a news schema is (over-) learned, 
it at the same time can be used as an effective production, under- 
standing and meo»ry storage/retrieval schema by news users. Next, 
the schema exhibits the overall structure of a news item as a func- 
tion of the basic relevance principle for news discourse* the BUBna- 
ry of the main event in Headline and Lead will mostly be more rele- 
vant for re uiers and their updating of knowledge (and the actual 
understanding of a news item), than the information about (iowoents 
or Reactions. Time limitaUons or lack of Interest in newspaper 
reading are contextual cor *traints that empirically determine this 
relevance principle, and hence the schematic organization of a news 
item. Even after reading the Headline and Lead, we have c^tured 
the higher macrostructural levels of the discourse, which may be 
sufficient for our knowledge and belief updating in episodic memory 
(that is, for the reconstruction of situation models)* Huch other 
detail information is later no longer retrievable anyhow (see 
van Dijk & Kintsch, 1983, for general discussion*). 
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2. H<%ia tch«attta in thm Gtatvl-cotpus 

Z£ appZy th« theoretical principles discuased above to the 
analysis of news about the assassination of Geatayel, we obtain an 
overall scheoa lor an * ideal* report as represented in Figure 4. 2, 
Since in the exa^les of eight newspapers analysed in the previous 
chapter we have that sons news Iteos oay lack. Background « 

Coonent or Consequence categories i we aay conclude that strictly 
speaking only Suaaary (Headline and Lead) and Main Event are 
obligatory categories. Me have also been that the way. this scheioa 
is realised in the text, follows a 'production strategy* which takes 
topics froa top to bottoo, end from left to right* with high level 
information (in each triangle of Figure 4.2.) first, and lower 
levels of information second, third#. etc. WiUiin each triangle, 
the left to right realization of inforaation also reflects soiae. 
of the normal ordering inherent in the chronological expression 
of events. But we have also seen that relevance ordering may dis- 
rupt this principle. For instance, the death of Gemayol will usual- 
ly be mentioned before the bomb explosion, and the rumor that he 
had survived may be aentioned after the infomation that we was 
finally found in the rubble of the building. 

In fact, it seems as if in addition to the two-dimens: -^nal 
organisation of a news schema ve might have a third dimension, 
vi«. that of foregrounding and backgrounding . These notions, which 
are familiar in the theory of discourse, and which apply both to 
tha organisation of sentence structure and to the organisation of 
discourse as a whole, would explain why for instance the simuUane- 
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t^m (or near mimxlXMa^fim) •vants that dfl£iQ« thm category of MAln 
xvnt# such aft bc^~A«plo*ioiU d«*t^ ot Ccaayal, and the destruction 
of the bulldiii9# can be given soae 'perspective' • Obviously, the 
death of Genayel is politically sore relevant than the destruction 
of his party headquartars* The latter Inforaation, then, may be put 
nore in the background in that case, He can do this by transforming 
the two-diaensional triangles in Figure 4.2. Into pyramids (Figure 4,3,) . 
fknt, we can read figure 4.3 from top to bottom and from 
left to right, but also from foreground (front) to background. That 
Is, 'same level' events may be differentiated e-ccordlng to their 
prttUAence or relevance. The production strategy # then, takes fore- 
ground information first, and backgrowtd information second* possl-. 
bly even after foreground information of a next category. Thua* 
major context or history information, for Instance causes or reasons 
for the assassination, may be more relevant than the Information 
that the building was destroyed or even that others were killed 
too In the explosion. Although some temporal/causal ordering may 
be found within categories (see Chapter 5) , the main ordering Is that 
of relevance . The lower we go In each triangle slice of a pyramid, 
the n»re details we find about each event as It is suasaarlzod at 
a higher level. Thus, the topic 'the building was deatroyed* may 
at a lower level feature such Information as 'the back wall was 
blown away, or •there was a hlg whole between the first and second 
stories', or similar details. The same holds for the details of the 
oacroproposltlon 'There was a rumor that Cemayel had survived the 
explosion'. * 
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GEMAVEL KILLED 
IN BOMB ATTACK 




Explosion Confusion G. dead Declaration 



Figure 4.3, Simollgled schematic repreaentatjon Pf-thf* PV rfiBi^ftl 
structure of the Main Event categ ory in the news 
fbout the assaaflinatij ^n Cg'^gyrl fthr^"** ''^^ <hram^ 
diaenflional pyramid, below a horiao ntfl? 
pyramid at a high thematic Ic yr^ Hta^^>1nw orrtf>rinQ 
i^^p ir ^fftntfl macro-m icro ( themfi-<?^<^^^^-^ oHftrina. left 
right ordering reproaenta t ^^^^Al/canciti} rpUtiona. 
ftn^ fronts .hack, Qy^ qrino ro prftfif>nta fnrftnrrlnnfl rtnrt 
back<|round information at each th ematic level. 
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2.1* Bxttapl> U The K»w York Tines 

Wh«n we now try to apply thia general schema to concrete news 
iteas, for Inatance to the report in the Kew York Times > of which 
the topical content has been suBsaarized in exaxopXe (3.3.) of the 
previoufl chapter, we ob£ain the following hypothetical assignnenta 
of functional categories to each nacropropos ition (wo wait the 
Headline and Lead asaif^nts because they ate obvious) t 



<4.l«) a, *GeaayeI died when addressing 

400 party aesobers at weekly meeting* 

b. •Eight people died, and fifty were 
wounded' 

c. 'G, waa 34* 

•g» was to be inaugurated on Sept. 

d. 'Premier Waaaan deplored the killing* 

e. *No one claimed responsability * 

f. 'Fighting waa feared' 

9. 'Election of G, on Aug. 23 boycotted 
by Moslems* 

•G. was considered an agent of Israel* 

*G was consoander of the Christian 
militias* 

•His troops enabled the election* 

h, 'No reaction from Israel yet* 

i, 'It will bo difficult to find a new 
president ' ... 

). 'It happened on 4; 10 PM Tuesday* 
k, 'Botab of 400 pounds* 



MAIN BVEWT . 
(Circumstances) 

MAIN EVENT 
(RfiSultaXActors) 

HAIN EVEKT 

(Actor) 

CONTEXT 

(Goal/Expectation) 
VERBAL RBACrXON 

MAIN EVENT 

lACtor/Caiise) 

CONSEQUENCE 

COtnEXT 

(previous events) 
CONTEXT 

(cause/reason?) 

HISTORY 
(Actor) 

CONTEXT 

VEKBAT. REACTION 
(default! empty) 

CONSEQUENCES 



MAIN EVENT 

(Time) 

MAIN EVENT 
(Instrument) 
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l» 'It io'un)cnown l\pw boB4> got 
into the building* 

m. *Thore were rumors that he had sur- 
vived the explosion* 

n. * Finally he was found dead in the 
rubble of the building* 

o. "Announcement of Nassan of death many 
hours after the explosion* 

p, *Thore were previo\i5 attempts to kill 
G.» 

q. *G. involved in killing of T.F.* 

r. *G, most hated man in Lebanon* 

*His opponents were different groups* 

*ne alto had enemies among Christian 
groups* 

8. 'In order to compromise with Moslem 
opponents, he promised to loosen his 
ties with Israel* 

t. 'Pxirpose of the meeting...* 



MAIN EVENT 
(Instnoment) (Manner) 

MAIN EVENT 
(Results Fictitious) 

MAIN EVENT 
(Resultt Real) 

CONSEQUENCE/ 
VERBAL REACTION 

HISTORy 



HISTORy 

COen^ XT/HISTORY 
COtmi: XT/HISTORY 
CONTEXT/HISTORY 

COlfrEXT 



MAIN EVENT 
(Circumstance) / 
CONTEXT 



From this assignment of th« topics o£ the news in the New York 
Times, we may first conclude that it is possible to give a func- 
tional interpretation of the global contents of this text. However, 
for some assigmonts, this interpretation is not stralghtforeward. 
Some topics may be assigned to History, but might also count as 
Context information, and maybe br-th (after all. Information may 
have several functions at the same time). Especially historical 
information that is still relevant for emd part of the actual con- 
next, would qualify for both categories, such as the political in- 
formation about the factional strife between the different groups 
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in Lebanon, (the topics undor r.). Siallarlyr the announceaent of 
ttaasan about the death of Gemayelr nay be interpreted as a regular 
'consequence' part of the Hain Event (the death of political lea- 
ders, according to script r is usually officially announced). Yet, 
it may also be taXen as an independent Consequence. And, since it 
Is verba 1, it may also figure as Verbal Reaction » In other words r 
some topics may have several functions , although we could specify each 
functional category in so much detail that unambiguous assignifients 
can be made. We here touch the actual limitations of the theory of 
TV^B organisation, and further empirical work will be necessary to 
explicitly define each category. 

Prom this example wo further conclude that within each cate- 
gory we mi^t use further theoretical sub-categories, as we already 
did in the same example in the previous chapter. For instance, a 
Main Event may be further split up into Conditions, Ctrcumstam-. 
ces, Actors, Acts/Events, Results, Goals, Expectations # Consequen- 
ces, Time, Location and Instrument. Of cotrrse, this is legitimate, 
and in agreement with earlier work about story schemata. Yet, it 
may be recalled that such *sub-categories ' are not text scheioatxc 
categories (conventional categories of a n<n<B schema) , but rather 
general categories of the struc ture of events and situatlcns, as wo 
have discussed earlier. Hence, they should be seen as seman- 
tic > that 10 as general categories that may assign functions to 
topics (macropropoations) , and which reflect the 'structure of 
reality* (our nwdol of reality), rather than the structure of the 
text 'as sucr.* (although both may bo partly paraUel) . 
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Next, the ordering of the major schematic categories is more 
or loss according to the canonical schema: MAIN EVENT, CONTEXT 
VERBAL REACTION, MAIN EVENTr CONSEQUENCE, COOTEXT, HISTORY, COmBXT, 
VBRaAL REACTIW, CONSEQUENCES, MAIN EVENT, CONSEQUENCE, HISTORY/ 
CorrrE)Cr, main event. We see that the realization of the schematic 
structure follows the production strategy we have outlined above s 
first the major aspects of the main event, then immediate conse- 
quence and context, then further detail about the main event, and 
finally some background history Reading to further context. If we 
now reorder the linear structure of (4,1.) into its hierarchical 
counterpart, we obtain the schema in Figure 4.3. Each terminal 
node in that schema features the (discontinuous) topics mentioned 
in (4.1.) by the letters of the alphabet. Comparison with the 
canonical news schema in Figure 4.2. shows that the news item of 
the New York Tiroes is more or less complete. A major Reaction cate- 
gory is missing, but this is because this information is mentioned 
in a separate news item (the reactions from the White HOuso, etc.). 
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2,2. OthT neWMPTS 

In th« oth«r ne*0pap«r. of which h«va analya.! the topic.l 
.^ucture in the previous chapter. «o .Iso find Boet of the .che«.- 
tic categeriee. If «• iu»fct Table 4.1. « »ea that -of couree- 
Beadline, Lead «>d Kain Event appear to be eblHatory. Not all news' 
paper., though. u.e • .opar.te I-.ad. that is. • Uad printed in 
larger or bold type. Only half of the papers have a Consequence 
ctegory, in -hioh for instance the later events, -fter the assas- 
sination .ar*. nentloned. Moat newspapers mention at least on9 theme 
from the Oo»t«.t category, such as Ceaayel's election and the op- 
position against this election by HosJea groups. Only a few news- 
paper, do not give a more or less detailed historical background 
of Ce-ayel as a person and/or as a political leader (El^ais gives 
this History in a separate article). Verbal Reactions, e.g. from 
Israel and the USA. do not eppew: in all news reports either. For 
this and soma other missing categories, there may be a lack of 
information about that dimension of the news. The two Asian news- 
papers are the only ones that at least formulate a brief evalua- 
tion of the situation in Lebanon after the .Bsaa.lnation. For 
those news reports (such as in the Indonesian Timed that also 
bring the news about the Israeli invasion, this event could be 
^^lified as a (Main) Consequence of the assassination events. 
n.rther. Expectations «>d Evaluations in most (especially Western) 
n«isp«pers axe usually given in a separate editorial, to which we 
will turn later. 
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SCHEMATIC CATEQORy, 



UoadXine 
Lead 

Main B*/ent<a) 
consequences 
Context 
aistory 

verbal Reactions 

Expectations 

Evaluation 



xxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxx 

X X XX 

X X X X X X 
X X X X x/ 
X XXX X 

X 

X X 



Table 4.1 . Schematic categories in 8 newspapers 
<A slash indicates that the category 
is part of a separate article) 
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Th« prMenc« of m ftchanatio category in a news discourse* tells/ 
us little al>ottt the aa»unt« the cosiplesity or the coo^Ieteness of j 
ln£oraation in such a category. Zndeed# sooe papers will only brie^ 
iy refer to the political context of the assassination, others wiX^ 
in such nore detail explain what the situation was during Gesayel^s 
election. The seae holds for nost other categories! as may be &eeA 
already from the differences in length, among the different ites^. 

the ordering of the respective categories in the text is most- 
ly according to the canonical schesat Headline, Z«ead, Main BvfUit, 
Context and History, vexbal Reactions, and conments* El Pais/ brings 
the Coenent and Reaction categories fairly prominently afte^ the 
Main Event category » and the tpdon#iaian. Timea starts the b^y of 
the item with a concluding Conment and Verbal Reaction before 
continuing the Main Event topics initiated in the Lead. / 
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1. Los Angolos Tiaos 

2. Die Burger 

3« Mainichi Shiobun 
4t Telegraaf 

5. volkskrant 

6. The Guardian 

7. Renmin Ribao 

8. Bangkok Post 

9. Dally Graphic 
10. Indonesian Times 
n. The Statesoan 
12. Daily Times 


xxxxx XX X 

X X X X X 

XX X X X XXX 

1 xxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXX X 
X X X X X X X 
XXXXXXXX XX 

xxxxxxxxxwxx 



Table 4.2. Schematic categprloa In \2 newspapers 
from first and thirld world count rlos 
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2,3. Ths British Pr»8» 

As * further exaiapie* w« hsv« taken the major national news* 
papers o£ one country # Creat Britain, in order to compare their 
schenatie structures* Data, collected Uy Schwartz <1983) show 
that on the 15th the British press did nbt yet carry the news of 
the death o€ Geaayel« but only that he escaped unharmed from a 
bo^ explosion. This news was provided by Reuter's, which only 
later reported the death of Geaayel (after midnight, with a long 
story about the person of Gemeyel) • It is only on the 16th that 
the newspaper report the news about the death of Gemayel, but 
then the news about the Iraeli invasion completely overshadows 
the news about the aseassination, which is then reduced to some 
details, such aa Consequences (burial) and Reactions* 

As we can seen in Table 4,3 . the popular press on the 
I5th only pays attention, after e email headline, to the event 
itself t the boo^ explosion and the escape of Gemayel* Only the 
Daily Star provides some brief Background (election) and Context • 
The quality press is much more complete and provides Backgrounds, 
context, and History. Also the average length of these reports 
in these three papers io much higher (between 36 and 104 lines) 
than the very small items in the popular preos (some 10 lines). 

A first conclusion from this data ia that the differences 
between types of newepaper within one country may be more signi- 
ficant, when news categories are involved, than the differences 
between newspapers in various countries, whether in the first or 
m the third world. Second, if news tuma out to be incomplete 
after later dispatches, new events reported next day may highly 
reduce the fuli account of the first event on that next day. The 
british popular press, therefore, hardly carries details about 
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Table 4. 3. Schematic categories in the British 

Press coverage on Sept» 15th and 16th. 
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Chapter Five 
WCKL SBMMirXCS 

1, Some features of the local meanings of discourse 

It is theoretically and desorlptively useful to distinguish bo- 
tween the local^ and the ( global neanlngs of a text* Glohal oeanings 
are characteristic for larger segnents of discourse or for the dis- 
course as a whole* They are typically denoted by such tenos as we 
have used in Chapter 3« •theae*, *t$^ic\ •upshot* or •gist*. Theo- 
retically » they are accounted for in tejcms of -semantic macros truc- 
tures • Hacrostructures# however r do not stand alone* They are de-* 
rived froo the local meanings of a discoursSf naiaely by formal oa- 
croruXes or by cognitive macrostrategies. By the overall, non- tech- 
nical tem * local meaning*, we understand the meanings of words, 
phrases, clauses, sentences and sentence connections. As the oppo- 
site of the term macrostructujre, we also use •microstructure* to 

1 

denote such local meanings. 

Both at the local and the global level, meanings are basically 
described in terms of propositions . Traditionally, propositions are 
defined in terms of their possible truth valuost they can be true 
or false ion the sentences that express a proposition can be true 
or falsa). Another way of putting it, is to say that propositions 
denote facts. In both cases we are dealing with interpretation . 
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Interpretation and Models / 

An interpretation relates a propositiqh (or a sentence) %rith some 
kind of state of affairs this proppiition or sentence is about or 
refers to. Such staUs of affairs may be real , but we may of 
course also refer to fictitious states of affairs, as we do when 
we lie, use counter factual atateoents or when we are talking about 
dream or science fiction worlds, ttiis means that interpretation is 
roUtivo , vis. relative to sow •possible worldS or to some spe- 
cific Ume-place fragment of such a world, via. a *8ituatios»* . A 
discourse, then, denotes or describes the facts of such a situa- 
tion. Yet, we have seen earlier that people cannot possibly have 
direct access to the bio-physical characteristics of possible worlds* 
Rather, they denote reality •as they see it'. Otiat is, they refer 
to their models of reality as they are represented cognitively in 
memory. We have called such representaUons situation models. Such 
iWHiels may be individual, personal or sxibjective. In that case a 
discourse (or a sentence of a discourse) may be'true-for-a-speaXer'. 
in general, though, 'truth* is reserved for the Kind of models that 
are socially shared, or that can be shared due to shared principles 
of verification . These principles are also socially variable. In 
our time and culture, for instance, truth may be warranted by ob- 
servation, by reliable sources or by admissible inference. This 
aUo holds for news discourse. An iinportant part of the journalist's 
news ideology Is that news should be 'true' and 'report the facts', 
•rtiis means that the models and the criteria for their representa- 
tion and sharing should be identical for different pcrsons/obser- 
vers. Yet, theoretically, truth in that sense remains relative, vU. 
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r«l«tiv« to «Ki»l» pttople share about the world. And o£ course » these 
Dodels Bsy thewelves be biased, incoopletei partial, and at most 
inter-subjectlve. •Real' objectivity is beyond the range of our 
cognitive limitations, although we nay extend these lloitaUons by 
all sorts of instruasnts that record reality oore directly (but 
nevertheless still incoc^letely) • 

These few renarks about the senantics of discourse are is^or^ 
tant to establish the nature of the ■eanlng and the reference of 
news* «iey are aUo intended as scholarly counter- argument against 
widespread ideological concepUons of the newe as a form of at least 
Intentionally •objective' discourse. Truth # reality, or facts, then, 
ere inherently relative notions. Ttiey depend on our models of rea- 
lity, and such models are essentially (inter-) subjective. And this 
oubjectivity is dependent on other (shared or personal) )tnowledge, 
beliefs I attitwles and ideologies about reality. Whereas models 
sbout the emstence of a table or a fire may be highly shared and 
cofisensual# it is well-known that such a consensus Is much lower 
for the 'objective existence* of such states of affairs as jleoo- 
cracy, freedom, love or mental constructs such as theories and 
feelings. Xn other words, truth and reality, also for news dis- 
course, arc msntal constructions, snd different beliefs and atti- 
tudes may give rise to completely different assessments of what 
observers and speakers take to be 'real'. Thst the 'facta* and 
the criteria for their establishment are culturally and historical- 
ly variable may be gleaned already from our 'knowledge* of the eartn 
and the universe: who in his/her right mind would still call the 
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earth flat, even when our sense data in everyday life hardly tell 
us different? This holds, a fortiori , for political, social and 
cultural events as they are reported in the press. That prosident- 
elect Bechir Gemayel of Lebanon died as a consequence of a boob 
explosion is a fact that is shared by probably all those who have 
a model of that situation. Similarly, for many <*8e^vers and spea- 
kers, and hence for B»st of the press, such a violent death was 
an intended consequence of a human act, and conventionally we are 
enUtled to call such an act an 'assassination'. Yet, truth and 
stylistic appropriateness (choice of a term) , are not completely 
consensual .^in that case. We do not call the death sentence of a 
murderer an 'assassination*. Xn the widely shared, and publicly 
reported models of many people, Gemayel was responsible for having 
killed other people. It 5^1lows that, maybe for some —the agents 
of the killing, for instance— the sentence 'Gemayel was assassi- 
nated* may be less true than for others: for them, the sentences 
'He was put to death* or 'He was executed* might have been closer 
to the subjective truth. The same holds for the assessment of the 
political situation during Gemayel *s election, or for the political 
consequences of his death. M this point, the truth may even be 
much more variable . Depending on our analysis of the situation , 
we will indeed have different pictures of the reality in Lebanon 
and the Middle-East. What may be facts for sooe, may be sheer 
opinion or speculation for others. This may be a trivial conclu- 
sion, as long as we recall that it also holds for everything we 
call 'the facts* or the ^truth*. Any newspaper or journalist who 
thin>« otherwise, might as well also think that the earth is flat. 
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PropoBltiona 

A diocouxse, then, expresftoa the propositions that are intended to 
convey infonoAtion about situation models* Part o£ this information 
o^y already be known to the listener or reader, and xs merely ex- 
pressed to brinq that infonaation *to mind' in the receiver: it 
activates the relevant situation models in memory, so that the re- 
ceiver *can understand what the discourse is about. Other informa- 
tion may be new, and is expressed to obtain chai'rfos in the model, 
so That the receiver * updates' his or her lu^ow ledge about reality* 
The moaning 'units* In whxch this information is organized are usu- 
ally called propositions, but this notion is not without many theo- 
retically based difficulties that cannot be gone into hem* Intui- 
tively, we said, propositions may ba true or false, or they may de- 
note facts* This will often be sufficient, but take promises, threats 
And congratulations. These may also express propositions, but the 
notion of truth for them is irrelevant ^although the sentences used 
to perform such speech acts can rightfully also be said to 'be a- 
bout • socttothing, to denote something or to refer to something, 
such as to future acts of the speaker (as in promises or threats) 
or past acts of the hearer (as in congratulations) * Hence, propo- 
sitions may denote facts, but these facto may be merely fictitious, 
wanted, paat or future, dreamt or otherwise dependent on cognitive 
operations. Languago use ajid speech acts will then specify what 
sort of cognitive operation is at stake* For mo^t of the news, this 
complication does not arise. News has the pragmacic function of an 
asatTt t^-n. Its propositions are ac turned to denote existing or pro- 
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babXe facts in our own historical reality, and expressed with the 
intention that the hearer or reader should also know or believo 
these facts » viz* by adjusting his or her situation model accor- 
dingly* 

Propositions consist of concept^ and re la t ions between concepts. 
If such concepts are themselves propositions, we speak of 'compo- 
site* propositions (which may be 'compound* if all have the same 
status or rank, for instance when propositions are linked by and , 
and which may be 'complex' if one proposition has a function within 
one other proposition, for instance after the word that ) * Thus, 
the concepts 'The president' and 'was killed', may bo combined to 
form the proposition 'The president was killed'* The concepts them- 
selves in this case are not propositions: the expression the pre-, 
sldent may be used to refer to a person, but in itself it cannot 
be true or false, nor denote a »fact'. Similarly, we may also have 
a composite proposition, such as 'The president was killed, because 
a l:>offlb exploded in his headquarters'* This means that not only con- 
cepts may be related to form a proposition, but also propositions 
to form composite propositions* The nature of the relation in the 
latter case may for instance be one of causation, as is aptly sig- 
nalled by the word because * If each proposition of such a 
composite proposition denotes a fact (in some model), then also the 
relation betw<»en the propositiorB denotes a relation between the 
facts in the 1, via. the relation of cause-consequence* We here 
touch the notion of coherence for sequences of propositions and 
discourse, which w<» will deal with shortly. 
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Whereas concepta may be eatprested, in some natural language, 
by worda, a proposition la usually exprecsed by a clause or senten- 
cei single propositions are mostly expreased by a clause, composi- 
te propositions by conposlte sentences. 
Proposition seqynces and coherence 

But propositions oay also be organized in a somewhat 'looser' fas- 
hlont vis. In sequences . And such sequences may be linguistically 
expressed by aequences of sentences of a discourse. If each propo- 
sition (single or cooposlte) denotes some fact In a model » a se- 
quence may denote a collection of facts. Sometimes this collection 
also seen© to have a linear nature, as we see In temporally and 
causally ordered events. But in other cases, a linearly ordered 
sequence of propositions may denote other relations between facts, 
such * hierarchical relations, Inclusion relations, generalUatlon 
relations or contrast relations, as In the sequencet 'In the room 
was a table. On the table was a vase of flowers. The flowers were 
blue*. In other words, proposition sequences are particularly apt 
to describe the ^lous facts of a situation. Now, we call a dis- 
course locally coherent . If Its propositions denote the facts of 
a (possible or real) situation model, ard if the relaicions between 
the propositions of the sequence correspond to (possible or real) 
relations between the facts in such a model. This of course requi- 
res that propcsiuons# and hence the clauses or sentences that ex- 
press them, a.e ordered In a specific way. For our discussion, for 
instance, the sequence 'A boob exploded, rhe president died' denotes 
a reai, causally related pair of facts, but the sequence *The pre- 
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.ident died. A bonib explod^i' does not have th. same conditloMl 
interpretation. If the latter swjuonce is expreBsed. the changed 
order o£ caus. and consequence signals that the latter sentence 
should be interpreted as an explanation o£ the fact denoted by the 
first sentence. Note by tlJo way that it is not the proposition it-, 
self that has this function, but the use of the proposition by i.*a 
expression in « sentence. Hence, the saae facts may be denoted, 
but t>.e wa^ this is done by different sentences or sequences may 
also signal other functions of these sentences. Thus, the postposed 
sentence A bomb exploded denotes a fact in some model. The hearer's 
knowledge of such a situation (and in general his/her knowledge 
about the possible causes of deaths and especially the deaths of 
preoidents) will supply the information that the explosion of Uie 
bomb is the cause of the fact mentioned before. Hence, the senten- 
ce that denotes such a cause oay also be used to provide an expla- 
nation. This is the reason why we may distinguish between conditi- 
onal coherence and functional coherence. The first is baaed on e.g. 
conditional relations between facts (but also temporal or spatial 
relations), and the second is based on the uoo of a proposition 
(or the sentence expressing it) relative to others, although such 
usee may presuppose conditional relations between facts (such as 
in the UBS of a proposition as an explanation, which presupposes 
a causal or reason relation between facte) . 

Again, we have gone into some detail of the semantics of dis- 
course, because many features of n«*s require explication in these 
terms. News discourse Is intended as a description of facts and 
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•itUAtionft, and we should kncM how esMctly this is done* Notice, 
indeed, that the * facta* of our cese study can be described in 
Bany wayss 

(S«l*) A boob explosion killed the president. 

(S,2*) the president was killed by a bcob ei^losion. 

(S*3«) A bomb etcploded* The president was killed. 

(S.4«) The president was killed. A boob exploded. 

(5.5,) The president was killedy because a bomb exploded. 

(S.6,) Because a bocab exploded, the president was killed, 

<5.7,) That the president was killed, was because of the 
explosion of a boBb« 

and so on. There are aany ways to describe *the saae* facts. The 

model- fragment underlying these various discourse fragments may 

be more or less the same* Yet, the meanings of the expressions in 

(5.1) through (5.7.) may be slightly different in each case. Bence 

the earlier noted necessity to distinguish between the semantic 

representation or text base of a discourse, and (fragments) of a 

situation model we thus may denote. Thus, in (S.l.>, (5.2.) and 

(S.7.) the use of the nomlnalised form explosion seems to reduce 

the fact-like status of an event --taken as such — to a much more 

subordinated cause or instrument of another event. Indeed, these 

sentences seem to denote one (complex) fact, whereas the other 

seatences seem to denote two^more or less connected, but distinct 

facts in a oBdel. Also, we hav« seen that the use of independent 

sentences and a specific order may have other discourse functions, 

such <»s the explanation function of the second sentence in (S«4.). 

And finaUy, sentence like (S.S.and 1>.7.) can be ttsed to donote the 
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cause of a fact that may already be known to the reader/hearer. In 
that case, the proposition expressed by the first clause may be 

called A presupposition . We come back to this notion below, but pro- 
visionally define a presupposition as any proposition in a model 
of the speaker (and in the model of the hearer as it is assumed by 
the speaker) on which the interpretation of other sentences/propo- 
sitions depend (for instances which make such another sentence true 
or false) . In this example, the presupposed proposition is fully 
expressed —and signalled as such by its first position ,by that and/or by 
intonation — but this need not be the case, Tresupposed propositions 
may sooBtimes bo signalled by a single word, or by a specific 
meaning or the use of a word, as in ' Even the president was killed^ 
which presupposes something like *Xt is not usual t^r probable) that 
a/the president is killed*. Presuppositions, then, are one of the 
fi^st powerful means to convey — or take for granted— information 
that need not be (fully) expressed by a discourse. We may expect 
that news, especially when delicate opinions or facts are invol- 
ved, may make frequent use of sentences that have such 'hidden 
propositions* . 

The important point of this section is that more or less the 
same situation or facts may be described by discourse variants that 
nevertheless imply different * views* or 'perspectives* on those 
facts. This not only holds for different selectiorBof lexical items 
(such as *assassina|ed* vs. *killed* vs. 'executed*), but also for 
the expression of propositions in composite sentences or sequences 
of sentences, in naainalixations or in full clauses, or in differext 
ordorings or hierarchical rankings. This means that also V^e models 
conveyed to the nev -readers by these variants will be slightly different. 
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2, Specifications from topic to detail 

h topic or thcsa of t» discourte . conceptually aussiari'* 

see the local aeanings of the respective words » clauses and sen- 
tences of such a discourse. Headlines «nd leads express such sua- 
aaries. And converse ly« we may say th«t the rest of the text of a 
news item specifies this sut&Darised sacro--information expressed 
in the headlines or leads. In order to relate a study of the local 
neanings of news about the assassination of Gei&ayol with the global 
neanings and structures sttidied in the previous chapters « we there- 
fore should first exaaine these specifications. Tlie main event as 
a whole may be conveniently described by the sumoarising senten- 
ce Gemayel was assassinated by a bomb » but we have argued in the 
previous section that *the saoe facts* nay be described in many 
different ways. This does not only hold for sentences 'of the same 
level* that are used to denote the identical features of a situa- 
tion, but also — and oopecialXy — when news reports 'fill in' the 
details of the same 'global event*. There may be differences in 
degree of coapleteness , level of specification , selection of de- 
tAiXs and perspective , to name only some major sources of varia- 
tion in news discourse about ;he same complex event. More than in 
anything else differences between news items and newspapers may 
reside in these different specifications of news events. 

And next, even when the 'same' details are specified, there 
may still be differences in perspective* evaluation (as expressed 
by evaluative words or style), coherence relations and the ordering 
of details* 
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What kind <^f details? 

A first quctstion that needs to be answered pertains to the kind 
of detail news discourse typically provides* Let us therefore 
examine a ^ew news items about the assassination of Gemayel, and 
try to catejgorise the specifications of the respective topics of 
the news st|)ries. We do this by dressing a list in which first a 
topic is mentioned, second (a selection of) local propositions, 
and third tJ^e category of the specification relation. The catego- 
ry names we yse are hypothetical, provisional labels* and denote 
various 'dimensions' of a situation or event <van Dijk, 1984 ). 
Thus, a situaty.on may be specified by mentioning all participants, 
their various i^les <agents, experiencers, patients or instruments) , 
time, location, I circumstances, conponent acts or events, and their 
respective propeVties or relations. The choice of sao^le newspapers 
i9 arbitrary for:our illustration, but the Stories should be con^Jlex 
enough to allow the analysis of details <some news stories only 
give the overall jmacrostructure of the event, as we had seen e.g. 
for Svenska Pagb|adet in Chapter 3) . 

/ 

New York Timos 

1. Meeting of Gemayel at Party Headquarters 

l.j. Number of attendants: 400. ( Participants , Number) 

I 

1,2. Weekly meeting ( Time ) 

2. Victims 

2.1* Approximate numbers of injured and deaths ( Number ) 

3. Declaration by Wassan 

3,1. Details of declaration ( contents ) 
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4. BUction ot G. 

4.1. 6Uet«d on Att9Utt 23. ( Dftte/Tlae) 

4.2. During a special session of parliaoent ( Circuastancos) 

4* 3. Bisction boycotted by Moslem legislators ( Participants , 

Opponents) 

4. 4. Because G. was considered an agent of Israel ( Reeoort 4. 3.) 

5. Mho will be the new president? 

S.K Sarkis until September 23 (Participant , TioeJ 
5. 2. Mew Elections ( Possible consequent actions ) 

6. Boo^ explosion 

Bosib exploded at 16 h 10 ( Tinej 

6.2. Boiab weighed 200 kilos ( Weight , Nuaber ) 

6.3. Bow was boob introduced into the building? ( Possible Manner ) 

7. Rumors about survival 

lA. Words of Genayel ( Specification of act > Contents) 
7 •2* Iieg bruises ( Consequences of explosion ) 
7.3« n^ese rumors came from*** ( Source , Conten t) 
7«4« G* walked away ( Component acts) 

7.5. G. went to hospital (Goal, Location ) 
(.««) 

8. Gemayel dead 

8.1. After hours body found in rubble ( Time , Result , Location ) 
8«2« No announcements on media. ( Absent Consequences , Reactions ) 
8.3* Declaration Wassan ( Reaction , Contents ) 

9. History of Gemayel. Previous attempts. 

9,1« There were two previous attempts to kill G. ( Number , Compa- 
rison , Previous Events ) 
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9»2, By a car bomb ( Instrument s Cause) 

9.3, First bomb on March 20 » 1979 was defused (Timti, Result ) 
9.4* Second boeab.*. ( Time . Circumstance^ ) 

9.5. Bis daughter Maya killed ( Result) 

9.6. Attens^ts follow death of Tony Pranjieh (Time, cause? ) 

9.7. T.P. is son of S,F« (Identification , Participants ) 

9.8. S.F. was head of... (Identification , Participant , Location ) 

9.9. Son was killed by... ^Causef Agent ) 

10. Gfhad many enemies 

10.1. Palestinian guerrillas ( participant ) 

10.2. Leftist Militias (Participant ) 

10.3. They opposed G. in civil war ( Role of Partlclpants t Qprxpnanta. 
Peripd . Bi-tor^) 

10.4. Chirstian foes... ( Parti9lpai^t t Opponent ) 

10. 5. G. accused of killing... ( Cause^ ActJ 

10.6. Own party members found G. too soft ( Participant , Cause ) 

10.7. G. had announced ... departure oi foreign troups' (£lafi) 

11. Meeting at headquarters 

11.1. Last meeting before... (Tlme^ Number ) 

11.2. Purpose of meetingi discussion to open bridge (Purpose, Content) 

11.3. Bridge between East and West Beirut on.. ( Locatioo ) 
U,4. Some were opposed to this plan ( Participant ^ o pponent ) 
U.S. Waszan declared that bridge would remain closei ( Content ) 
11.6. Discussion about private militias ( Purpo<»e . Content. EUQ) 

Prom this nearly complete list of local propositions (at this level 
of analysis still somewhat abridged}, and their specification func- 
tions relative to the topics they detail, we may conclude that there 
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seem to be only a Halted nuaber o£ cetegorles to characterlae the- 
se »pecl£ic*tloiie. Typically for neve dlecouree, we may first ex- 
pect detaiU of Tloe and Location, Next, additional Partlclpante 
are specified, often with their political role, such as 'friends', 
•opponents* or 'enemies*. Next, previous events and actlone, often 
ii^lieltly Interpreted as causes, nay be nentioned for tlie actual 
nam events. The sa&e holds for consequent actions and events. 
Consequonces# of course, aay also be wentloned in a hypothetical 
node, namely as probable or possible consequences. Consequent acts 
are frequently presented as reactions with respect to previous sets, 
and conversely, acts re9srdlng the future may be categorised as plans, 
or goals, h specific type of Participant is Instruaent, In this 
case for instance the bosda that was used to kill Gemayel. One over- 
all feature of news details, holding for several categories, are 
numbsrs. in this item, as well as in most other reports about the 
assassination, the weight of the bomb la mentioned. Although this 
is merely a relatively irrel^^vant detail, such a precise number 
may give the impression (and often the illuoioii, because numbers 
may highly vary —as is the case for the number of deaths and 
injured) of exactness, and hence of truthfulness. We here encoun- 
ter one of the rhetorical ploys of news discourse, to which we will 
return in the next chapter. Finally, specification takes place by 
mentioning the respective ccoaponent acts of an overall act. The 
rumor that Ge^yel survived the attack, for instance, may be speci- 
fied by mentioning how exactly he was believed tc have lett thejcubble 
of the building, how he walked and where he went, including results 
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of the explosion (leg bruises). Xn general, then, specification of 
ev'jtnts and actions takes place by the enumeration of Conditions, 
Ccnaponents, Consequences and circumstances of these acts or events. 
For speech acts, this specification takes the form of mentioning, 
literally or indirectly, the Content of the declarations or reac- 
tions, as well as the Source (s) of declarations or rumors. 

Granma 

In order to assess the generality of the specification typeo disco- 
vered above, let us examine some other news items, beginning with 
Cuban Granma . Instead of dressing a complete table, we just give 
the kind of details and their catogorless 
1« Number, and (political) ideotification of victims* 

2. Source'* of declarations and rumors about survival /death of G. 

3. U)cation and time o{ discovery of G.*s body. 

4. Power (Number) of the bomb, and how and what was destroyod. 

5. Identification of Geaayel and his father. 

6. Identification of political opponents and Reasons for opposition. 

7. Identification of those killed by G. (Opponents), Numbers of victims. 

8. Participant Israel, type of relation (ally) with 

9. Political conditions of G. *^ election (Israeli invasion). 

10. Political commitments (Plans) of G. during election period, 
n. Reactions of Israel and USA to election (Participants). 

we see that the same categories also figure in this news item: Iden- 
tification of >/arioQs Participants, their role (friend or foe), 
Tin» and Location of various acts and events, Causes and conditions, 
NUB*>ers, and especially the political Relations, between Participants. 
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Prtnc» Spir 

mm PrMich nmspapar opens its l«ad tfith evaluative Coonente about 
the coneequencee oi the attack against Geaayelt Lebanon heading for 
new adventures » the aost instable country in the Middle-East* lost 
iU nev 'strong aan*. Fdllow his age (Nuabec) and aonth (Tine) of 
election, as well as ten he should serve (Tlse» Nuober) • This Lead 
information is followed by details about Tiae when he should becooe 
president. Identification and Evaluation of acting president (Sarkis, 
^ "very weak president") , day (Tiae) and Location of death and Identi- 

fication (chief of Christian militias) of Goayel. More than in 
most othar papers, a next (bckSly printed) paragraph details the poli- 
tical Consequencjes of Gemsyel's death (confusion, risk of another 
civil wax, revenge, stupor with the Lebanese) • Ihen details about 
the survival rumor. Location (part:> headquarters, street, neighbor- 
hood in Beirut) , and the Circumstances of the event (reunion with 
party nutoers) • rollow details about assumed survival (acts of G.) 
as well as their sources) , announesoent of his death, and acts of 
Sarkis who went to offer his condolences to the feaily in Bikfaya 
* (Consequent acts* ParticipentSf Location), and details about the 

funeral (Consequence^, again, then, this paper presents evaluative 
speculations about possible Consequences (Sarkis will remain presi- 
dent) • The same for the Consequences for and the Reactions of the 
other Participant involved! Israel (Evaluationi blow for) . Then 
speculations about possible Agents of attacks who were his enemies? 
(Partici^ts, Agent?, Opponents). Time of previous attacks. Time 
and Acts during civil war* and Evaluation about earlier luck. 
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Finally, the airticle closes with a paragraph about the political 
relations between Gemayel and his various opponents during the elec- 
tion period (Time, exponents and their Identification, Reasons for 
opposition) , the position of PLO-troups still in Lebanon, and the 
first autonomous actions of the Lebanese army after the evacuation 
of Prench troups the day before (Time, Nu^er, Participants). 

We r*e that the detailing process in this news item again fol- 
lows the principles outlined above, but seems to have more attention 
for (possible) Consequences of the assassination, acre Evaluations 
of persons and the situation, and in general more Connents, coiva- 
red to other reports, therefore, this article rather combines the 
nature of a news report and that of a background article. However, 
this characteristic is not visible at the level of major topics, 
but can be found in the many evaluative details (even of »tyle) in 
the text* , 
NRC-aandelsblad 

This Dutch newspaper brings both the story about the assassination 
of Gemayel and, more prominently, that about "the Israeli Invasion 
of West-Beirut j>n the front page. The Lead specifies the major to- 
pless Gemayel, president-^lect of Lebanon, killed in bomb attack, 
an event which plunges Lebanon in a very insecure future. The text 
of the front page article (followed on an inside page by a larger 
political background feature), then^ systematically specifies the 
details of the explosionx Location of boeds^xplosion. Circumstan- 
ces of the event (reunion), weight of bomb (Number), and Results of 
the explosion for buil<ling* Then* the rumor and details about the 
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presufiied «cto of Cemayal* Follow the re*! Htsultst found dead, 
hours later (Time, Number), Identification of body, And tho decla- 
ration of Waseon (Content). Then context and bac)tground detailss * 
diJte of election (Tlao) , Identification of Opponents, Reasons for 
oppoaition (fears of oore violence) or alliance (hope for a unified 
Lebanon). Finally, further details about Number of victims, ignoran- 
ce about Agents, and diverse consequences among his followers after 
the ruoor of his survival and the news of his death. 

This relatively short article, thu*», contains the usual speci- 
fication of Location, Time, Numbers » Participants (Opponents and 
Allies), but also several paragraph segments with details about the 
rufl»r of his survival and how Gemayol was found amd identified (by 
hlB rlngU information about his political stance and the relations 
with bis opponents is fairly general: no details are given here 
about his personal and political history, and no details about the 
political consequences for Lebanon and the Kiddle-East. This poli- 
tical analysis, though. Is given in subsequent articles on the Insi- 
de pages, and focuses on the general situation of Lebanon In the 
Haddle East and the role of Geaayeli negotatlons by Moms Draper 
about departure of foreign troupo, election program of Gemayel, 
re&oons for opposition (bloodbaths —no details) , election ploys 
of Gemayel (bribes) • friend of Israel but increasing politlca). dis- 
tance with this country, role of ??%Jdi'8, and speculations about 
Who could i>ecoi>e president (Ami;. Gemayel?). Finally, another arti- 
cle dc«lo with the reactions In the Gulf States. From such bac)t- 
qroand articles we get, aorarentiy, a different kind of apeclflca- 
turn relations. Less detail* about acts, events, times, locations, 
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and their numbers or qualifications, Kore evaiuatlvQ^ speculative, 
or inferential details about political relationa between partici- 
pant persons and countries. Some examplest 

(S«8.) *Murder took place at a strategic moment" 

"Today, Morris Draper, who succeeded Philip Habib, would 
begin negotiations about a definite departure..." 

*These two events were closely connected" 

"Because Bechir Gemayel was elected on a program that pro- 
mised order ax¥i peace in Lebanon* 

"In this way, Gemayel responded to the feelings of the large 
Dujorlty of the Lebanese, who after all the massacres and 
misery of the past eight years only want a period of security 
and peace.** 

"The Saudi 's, who invited Bechir to Telf in June, were 
enthusiastic about him, although initially they expressed 
their feelings very discretely and only lata: translated into 
hard cash." 

"... (the Israeli won't be Inclined to withdraw their troops) 
Therofore, also the Syrians will have an alibi to Keep their 
troops in Lebanon. The Lebanese have reason to despair." 

From these examples, we see first that a political analysis 
Involves Evaluations of events and actions ("Strategic moment", 
"events are connected*, **were enthusiast ic" , etc.). Next, the wilier 
spectrum of political Participants in the whole Middle-East Is fo- 
cused on: Israeli, Americans, Syrians, Saudi *s, as well as their 
actions, attitudes end relations with Gemayel and the sit »at*,or. in 
Lebanon. Third, Explanations are given of acts and attitudes, e.g. 
the reasons why the Lebanese supported Gemayel, despite his pr«*vious 
actions during the civil war. And finally, grounded Speculations 
are mentioned about what the parties Involved might do iwJthdraw 
troopii or not). Sotae of thes#» categories may also be f:>i:nd In the 
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main (frontpage) news items » but there they will only hove a margi- 
nal rolw^ and will be limited to a brief evaluation of tne political 
situation » a speculation about directly relevant consequences (who 
wili. oe preaident) and often indirect suppositions about the politi- 
cal history and background that may have givon ride to the main event. 
In other words different typos of newspaper articles can be charac- 
terized by their overall topical structure, and especially by the 
typo of detail given: loostly Political Relationships • their Eva- 
luation, .a suBonary of the Previous Major Events and Speculations 
or Inferences about the Consequences of these in the inmediate 
F\iture« 
Conclusion 

For a few newspapers we have examined in somewhat more detail 
how the news specifies topics, that is, how macrost ructures and 
tticrostrticturos are related* These specifications aie not arbitrary. 
They can r-^ captuied by the use of a limited number of cateyorles. 
These categories typically are also tht^se that o^'ganize situation 
models: Time, Location^ Circumstances, Plans and Goals, Svb-acts 
(Conditions, Components, Results, Consequences), and theii Evaluative 
modifiers. Striking Is the frequent use of (quasi -) i^rec asc Numbers. 
Participar.ts of the situation will first be idfe.itified, ard then 
their role - r relation Hpecified (Opponent or Ally) as well as tht- 
historical and political reasons for thia role. 

There are variations a^'^g newspapers in the uaea of these 
specification categories. Some news iti»nis focus nn deiallji of main 
events and arts. Other iTr^mi* specify especially th«* varl.vm jolltJ • 



• » 
cal Participants, It seems that the news discourse becomes tx>re and 
more 'analytical % the more it pays attention to cause- consequence 
relationships between various acts of participants, in comment 
sections or background articles, this is especially the case. In 
that case, more Evaluation, speculation and Explanation is given. 
Then, the very choice of details may bo different. Thus, Granm a 
only gives the historical details of the civil war that cover the tUoe 
Gemayel was involved in the killings of other Chxi-stian groups, 
but no mention is made of the two earlier attacks against his life. 
France Solr , on the other hand, mentions these previous attacks, 
but does not detail Gemayel *s own actions during the civil war, 
but sunBoarizes the reason for the enmity against Gemayel by the 
phrase **his politics of refusal of compromise and submission". 
Similarly, Granma also emphasize} the fact that the USA and 

Israel welcomed the election of Gemayel, wherers the other pa** 
pers usually only mention the fact that Gemayel wa? "considered'* 
to be a close ally of Israel. And Granm a also payqmore atten- 

tion to the fascist bacKground of Gemayel and the falange, ituor' 
mat Ion that io usually omitted in othtr papers. We see that the ana- 
lyst, of details, specification relations and the categories of 
details gi"en provide us with possibilities to ^'f erer.tiate news 
Items and new? papors even when they write about 'thp same situa- 
tion*. Although we now have made some first steps towards a mure 
systematic and explicit analysis and comparison^ a mora interesting 
news anaiysib a:id comparison tequiro a dencrlpt l(jn of the differen- 
'.et In detail of a few selected aspects c:f the a!i£saj>slnatlon rep- rtb. 
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3. Local coherence 

While Bpocification and stinmarization relate macrostructures wit^ 
All c restructures of a discourse , we speak about local or linear cohe«- 
rence when we analyze the relationships between propositions or sen- 
tences that form the micros true ture. The first kind of relationship 
is so to speak vertical ^ whereas local coherence relations are as 
it were horizontal. We have seen above that local coherence is ha** 
eed on both meaning and referential relationships: in the first case 
propositions are connected, in the second case propositions are con- 
nected 'through* the links between the facts they denote in some 
model. Direct propositional connections are often of a functional 
nature; a second proposition B nay be, for instance, a Specification, 
o Generalization, an Example, a Contrast, an Explanation, or an Al- 
ternative relative to a previous proposition A. There is no explicit 
theory about such functional relations in discourse, and we there** 
fore must rely on systematic intuitions complemented with some un- 
derlying semantics. For instance, B is a Specification of A, if 
B entails (« semantical ly implies) Referential coherence of sub- 
sequent ptoposltions, as we suggested* is established 'via* the in- 
terpreted relajtionshlps between facts: tht proposition pair ^A, 
oay be locally coherent in that case if A denotes a fact F(A> tnat 
ifi a condition (cause, reason, possible condition) for a fact F(B), 
and/or if F(B) io a (possible, probable or necessary) consequence 

• T^^^ relationship may be rather weak. Indeed, the fact 
F(A) may Juat mention an aspect of a situation that t^nables the 
fact £(B) , as in 'We went tu Amsterdam. We w the Pi Jksmuseum* . 
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The question Uion arises how local coherence is established 
in news discourse, and how in particular this is done in the news- 
paper coverage about the assassination ot Gemayel. Apart from more 
general insight into an inportant aspect of news discourse, which 
might also shed light on iU understanding by readers, this ques- 
tion is also crucial for our case study. That la, causal, conditional, 
specifying or explanatory relationships between the propositions 
of a news item may tell us much about the precise event model the 
journalist h-^.d in mind and wantedto convey. For instance, where 
some news items may simply use a weak conditional relation or a 
temporal relation, others may describe the same relationship between 
facts by a much stronger causal connection between propositions. 
And, typically for the news, coherence may be established explicit- 
ly by temporal connectives such as after , while or before , but l\*e 
very ordering and the meaning of the propositions suggest --together 
with the world knowledge of the reader— a stronger interpretation, 
e.g. a causal one. 

With these fow theoretical remarks about local coherence, let 
us now try to describe some coherence relations in our data. We 
take the clauses of the text as expressions of underlying proposi- 
tions, although of course such propositions have an internal struc- 
ture (£. Predicate and a series of Arguments), which howevet we must 
Igr^ore here. Words /morphemes that indicate the coherence rela- 
tion involved are underlined . Note that not only whole propo- 
siti onw f^nn the basis of coherence i also their elements nay 
take part in it, for instance in referential identity (Gemayel / he) 
or Identity of time, location, mode, or ptedlcates. 
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New York Tines (15.9.82) 

1. President-elect Bashir Gcaayel was Killed Tuesday 

2. when a bocob shattered the heat^iuarters of his Lo«- 
bane&e christian Falangist Party in East-Beirut. 

3. The Govemnent said he would bo buried today. 

;4. Mr. Gemayol was said to have died 

^* !l£ wag about tg> address 400 of his followers at 
a weekly oaeting T 

6« (G. was) 34 yea/s old 
7. who was to be inaugurated Sept. 23 



TEMPORAL 
(CAUSAL) 

CONSEQUBNCE(l) 

SPECIFICATION (1) 

TBMPOPAL/ 
CIRCUMSTANCE 



SPECIFICATION 

(Participant) (a) 

TEMPORAL/ 

SPECIFICATION 

(Partlcipantia) 



SPECIFICATION 
(Participants) 



8. The state radio said the blast left at least 8 dead C0NSBQUBNCB(2) 

9. aiaong them other Phalangist leaders 

10. and laoro than SO wounded CONSEQUENCE (2) 

11. No one took reoponsability inanediately for the bombing. CONSEQUENCE (2) 

12. It raised widespread fears that it would be followed CONSEQUENCE ( 1/2) 
by new fighting between Lebanon's Christian and Hob- 

leoi militias. 

13. Mr, Gemay ol was elected Presfdent Aug. 23 at a special CONDITION (7) 
.esoion of P«ltM.ent SPECIFICATION 

14. that was boycotted by many Moslea legislatoirs (Circumstance) 



15. fc.) who had been the ccnaiander of the christian 
militias 



SPECIFICATION 

(ParticipantXa) 



16. To them, many other Mooloms and soiao Christian groups REASON (14)/ 
ho was an enemy and an agent of Israel SPECIFICATION 

(Participantia) 



17, w hose Invading troupe made his election possible. 



SPECIFICATION 
(Partic. i Israel) / 
CONDITION (13) 
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This fragmentary analysis of some coherence relations in the New York 
Timey first shows that linear coherence is not merely limited Q.n news 
discours^ ^ subsequent clauses or sentences. Between parentheses 
we have indicated the previous clause/proposition (or the fact deno** 
ted by it) to which each proposition is related if not with the pre- 
vious one. For directly related propositions, we have noted the type 
of relationships between the respective lines. Second, some relation* 
ships, such as Specification, do not relate back to a whole previous 
proposition, but only to one aspect of it, a ich as ore of gKe Parti- 
cipants. In that case, we have used the constauw a, denoting a spe- 
cific individual, in this case G^mayel. Third,. some propositions may 
be linked by several coherence links at the same Lime. Apart from 
referential identity, already mentioned, we may have a Specification 
of a Participant (as in clause nun^er 7.)« and at the same time a 
temporal relation (a future event) • The same we find in 16^ which 
is a further Specification of Gemayel, but at the same tlioB may be 
interpreted as a reason of 14 (the boycot of the ejections). Fourth, 
much of the coherence is accounted for by relations of Content after 
clauses denoting verbal or mental events (said, feared) . For reasons 
of simplicity we have however taken such clause-pairs as one proposi- 
tion <the that clauses that follow such verbs are in a sense necessa- 
ry object cases of the verb). Fifth, part of the information necessa- 
ry to decfde what coherence relation is involved requires (political) 
world knowledge. Thus, clause/proposition 3. is a consequence of the 
death of a statesman. Scripts about politics^ state structure, assas** 
alnatlons, etc. are req^jired to establish such meaningful links. The 
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s«M holds for lit the wMtsination framoi script or modal of this 
situstlon would suggest that infonstion is given about the agents 
of th^ assassination or whether sose persons or group trould claim 
the act. Suc>\ a claim is a possible consequence of an assassination 
based on political BOtives* Siath, scostimss coherence and coreforan- 
ce is somewhat fussy. In 12. th^ pronoun it would normally be inter- 
preted as being coreferential with the bombing in the previous cXau- 
.se. However « the bombing as such would hardly be a sufficient cause 
for widespread fears about new fighting in a town like Beirut. Ra- 
ther the ia^rtant result of the bomb attack* vis. the death of 
GeaayeX* would be such a likely cause* so that it^ should rather co- 
refer to the fact denoted by proposition 1. 

Although we have only analysed a fragment* we may on the whole 
conclude that news discourse shows the regular forms of discourse 
coherence. Both temporal/conditional links and functional links* 
seipecially Specification, occur* sometimes for the same coherence 
pairs. Contrary to natural stories* however, conditional relations 
are not parallel to the order of events t actual events come first 
and antecedent events may be mentioned later in the news story* 
and in general important information precedes less relevant details. 
Given our analyses in the previous section and the preceding chap- 
ters* we therefore indeed may expect a high occurrence of Specifica- 
tion relations (rather than say Generalisation relations). 
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Granma 

Let us also analyze the beginning of the report in Gramna,. We have 
translated the Spanish into (rough) English cquivalentst . 

1. Bechir Gemayel died today 

2. ^ a consemience of the explosion of a boob 



cAuse 



3. that partially destroyed the quarters of fehia 
rightwing organisation in East Beirut 

4. (G.* who was) president elect of Lebanon 

5. and chief of the military forces of the Kataeb 
Party (falangist) 

6. Further 19 persons also died 

7/ including 3 important leaders of Kataeb 

8. and some sixty were wounded 

9. the news agencies informed 
(...) 

10. Gemayel was 34 when he died 
U. (G. was a) Christian Maronite 

12. and would become president next Sept. 23 
(...) 

13. £i was considered to be the principal ally 

of Israel among the various right wing organi- 
sation m Lebanon 



SPBCXFXCATZOM/ 
R£SUZ/r 



SPECIFICATION 
(Participant) (a) 

SPECXFI CATION 
(Participant) (a) 

CONSEQUENCE (2) 

SPECIPICATION. 
(Participants) 

CONSEQUENCE (2) 

SOURCE (1«*8) 



SPECIFICATION 
(Participant) (a) 

SPECIFICATION 
(Participant) (a) 

TEKPOHAL 
(Participant) (a) 



SPECIFICATION 
(Participant) (a) 
REASON (1)? 



14. and hi« iil#ctioa as president of the country ^^^J}!^^/,^, 
wa^ considered a consequence of the slonlst CONDITION (15) 
Invasion 



15. (election) on last August 23 



TEMPORAL (U) 
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m hav« s*lttct«d tzaa Granaa the propositions that are aimilar to 
those also expressed In the New York Tiines , The orderinQ and the 
coherence relations of the propositions are also similar* ^Tho opening 
Leads are practically identical. Granaa^ , however , interpolates, 
between clauses 9 and 10, the Information about the circumstances 
of the taain evrnt (when and where the body was found and the weight 
of the boBb), and between 12 and 13 it specifies sot&e background 
history about Gemayel (information about his father, enemies during 
the civil war, killing of other Christian groups) • Differences in 
the coherence relations between the two papers are as follows t (i) 
where MYT has a teoporal relation that may be interpreted as a cau-* 
sal relation (between 1 and 2), Granna explicitly states the causal 
relation, (ii) yiYT mentions Geaayel's alliance witii Israel as a 
possible cause for the election bo^'cot by Moslem legislators, where- 
as GraP">^ does not explicitly link this fact with another fact in 
this passage (but with later information about the positive reac- 
tions in Israel and the USA to hia election) • On the whole, then, 
we find the same pattern of linear coherence links: cause-consequen- 
ce relationships and specifications about persons or groups mentioned 
before. Interesting in Granma, finally, is the postponed SOURCE indi- 
cation in 9, which is a well-known device of newspaper language 
that we do not find in other stories, whore first position clauses 
followed by that (or in English also without that ) must bo used. 
So far, on the whole, we do not find interesting differences in lo- 
cal coherence between the roportt*. They siuply follow the general 
pattern of local coherence links in news discourse. 
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Slid geltung 

Ttit West-German tabloid mass newspaper is mentioned here not only 
because it contains one of the shortest reports about the assassi- 
nation in our data, but also because of its specific semantic style. 
Unlike most news stories. It does not open after the Headline with 
the major events, but rather follows a naturaX order, as we also 
find in storytelling* Style of the headline also suggests this spe- 
cial attention to possible spectacular effects ('*Glant boob rips 
apart the president of Lebanon. Recognixed only by his wedding ring") . 
The prepositional coherence between its sentences is temporal and 
conditionals "The 200 kilo bonb tore or>en the three storied house 
from bottom to top and then collapsed: tile rubble buried the newly 
elected l<ebanese president Bechir Gemayol (34) . His body was so much 
ripped apart that friends could only identify him by his wedding 
ring. With Gemayel 26 leading officials of the Palang.'sts died and 
60 others were wounded.** An inside page mentions in two sentences 
some of the personal history and politics of Jemayel , the opposi- 
tion of the PXX) and two earlier attacks against his life, in which 
his daughter Maya was killed. Interesting of this short notice is 
that apart from its short sentences, its ordering Is narratively 
more coherent than most news discourse. The narrative style is rhe- 
torically even more effective due tc the lexical style of words as 
'ripped appart*, 'tear open' and details such as the identification 
by a wedding ring. We will come back to these stylistic features of 
the news items later. Interesting for our discussion at this point 
18 only the conditional/temporal (narrative) ordering of propositions 
in this paper, a type of ordering hardly found elsewhere. 
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4, iBPlicationa 

Another ij|>ort«nt Aspect of the loc4l seoanticA of diocourbe Are 
the various implicational relationa between propositions f These most- 
ly (b not hold between actually stated (full) propositions, but between 
a stated or expressed propositions, or parts of it« and an inplicit 
proposition, Zn formal terns, semantic iaylication or entailment 
is defined in tenaa of truth valuest ^ entails § if when h, is 
true also B is true* And since semantic content is also involved in 
this entailment relation <and not only formal, syntactic derivabili- 
ty), it is usually added that this truth preservation is modali it 
holds necessarily, thus, the proposition 'A is a bachelor* entails 
'A is not married*. In other words, entailment is a property of con- 
ceptual relationships between propositions* •unmarried* is an inhe- 
rent coaaponent of the concept of *bachelorS Vet, implications may 
also be of a weaker or more * empirical* nature, and hold on the basis 
of our knowledge of the world* Thun, if we read the sentence 'cJemay- 
el was killed by a boni>* we may infer that the bomb exploded (and 
we would not infer, say, that he was killed by the boob falling on 
his head or that the bomb strangled him). In this case, the inferred 
proposition is derived from the given sentence together with our 
knowledge and beliefs about the worl4 , e,g, about bomb exploaions 
and possible causes of death. Next, even weaker iapUcatlonal rela- 
tionships exist, such as those having a soclo-cultural, or a merely 
probable or possible inferential capacity. Thus, if wo read In many 
news accounts that the election of Gemayel was boycotted by Hoslpms, 
we nay Infer that It U probably the case that they were against the 
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elections, and/or that the Moslems were against Geaayel in general. 
Similarly most news items mention that G€toayel had many ene- 

mies. This statement makes sense . in the context of his death 
only if it implies than his death is possibly caused by one of these 
enemies. Yet, this is seldom stated explicitly in the news. Rather, 
a combination of propositions weakly Implies <i.e. suggests) 

such an unstated proposition or causal link between propositions. 

Thus, we have a whole class of ii^plicational relations, and 
these allow different types of inference, from necessary conceptual 
ones and empirically •necessary* (e.g. causal) ones, to weaker forms 
of implicature and suggesUon. .News discouiree makes frequent use of 
such iinplications because they allow the Journalist to imply possi- 
ble or probable propositionw without explicitly stating them. Given 
a lack of facts or doubt fv.l sources, this safeguards the journalist 
against possible accusations of inaccuracy, speculation or downright 
accusation (and hence libel*)* 

Another form of }ji«>licitness can be obtained by various forms 
of Indirectness ox vagueness? Indirectness Is not based on inpllca-' 
tion but on what may be called semantic •contiguity*, instead of 
mentioning an event or act, only one dimension, for instance a con- 
dition, is mentioned, but in such a way that the reader may again 
infer the whole act. given script or model knowledge. It* the fact 
that Bi> waller, xu stolen is known, and I assert *Peter was badly 
in need of money* , a listener may Inter that 1 indirectly accuse 
peter of the theft. The same holds for speech acts. An indirect 
speech act may be performed by performing a speech act that esta- 
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blisheu the conditions tor another, the Intendedr speech act. In- 
stead of saying 'Do you have sooething to aat tor me', we can say 
*I am hungry'. Thus, assertions are often used to make requests or 
accusations* Vagueness on the othtr hand is rather conceptual: in- 
stead of expressing an appxopriate and precise concept to denote a 
person or a property of that person, we may use a much more general, 
loss precise term, for instance a teno that has less neqi^^-^ns impli- 
cations. Instead of saying that Peter stole may wallet, we may say 
that Peter took it away. Again, in politically delicate situations, 
AS well as in newspaper reports about such situations, indirectness 
and vagucnena may bo appropriate in order to avoid unwai^ted inferen- 
ces. In other words, what we have discussed here suggests that im- 
plications of various types may be used to allow or suggest inferen- 
ces that are probable or wanted, but not stated, whereas indirect- 
ness and vagueness operates the other way around when used to block 
unwanted inferences or again to conceal delxcate inferences. 
Let as give some examples from our data. 

Thus, when the New York Times (15.9.) sketches the background 
of Gemayol's life by "(there were) attempts to kill Gemayel before 
... (which) followed the death of Tony Franjieh thought to be killed 
by PhaUngists under Mr. Gemayel 's direction**, this sentence weakly 
itaplxes but strongly suggests that the earlier attempts at Gemayel 
life were a revenge (by the Christian groups?) for these killings. 
The use of the general but vague temporal verb "followed" is one 
of the standard ways news discourse may suggest causal relationship:; 
Without explicitly stating them. 
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Similarly, when Granma reports that the USA immediately 

after Gemayel *s election "expressed their satisfaction", this pro- 
position implies that the USA favored Gemayel and his election* In 
fact, what we have here is not merely an implication, but a preSup- 
position . Formally, a presupposition of a proposition (or rentence) 
£ is defined as any proposition j^, such that both £ and not-£ entails 
£. Indeed, if we would read that the USA did not express itu satis- 
faction, it would still be entailed that the USA favors ^he 
election of GemayoX (but did not express it for some reason) . Less 
formally we may say that a presupposition is any proposition that 
is taken or assumed to bo true (by the speaker) in order to be able 
to adequately express another proposition. In still other tormsf. 
a presupposition is all the information 'taken for granted' by a 
speaker when expressing some information. Also isolated concepts 
may have such presuppositional values* Thus, if the New York Times 
ftpooks about "new fighting between Christians and Moslems", the 
use of 'new* presupposes that there was fighting before between 
these groups. And when Granma states that Gemayel travelled to Is- 
rael several tim«s for "secret reunions" with the Israeli's, tlub 
presupposes that the reunions were politically controversial or in- 
tolerable for the opponents of Gemayel. More weakly, this expression 
seems to imply that Gemayel was a traitor or a spy, as we indeed 
find m many news reports about the attitudes towards Gemayel in 
;^ban:^n, at least among his Moslem opponents. 

T*»;e use of vague terms may also have the stylistic or rhetori- 
cal function of an undorstatetaent or a mit.iqAtlon. vOien K xcelslor 
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states that Geiaayel traa **ittpopular with the joslea connunity of Lie- 
banon**, this is a de facto inaccurate use of ^iopopuiar*^ instead of 
*hatod*» and honce an undorstatoment.if the stronger concept is ac- 
tually meant* Indeed, other reports state that Hoslem taothers in 
Lebanon used co threaten their children to "get Qechir" as the worst 
possible punishment* 

Our news items » especially their evaluative sections » axe re- 
plete with these implications, suggestions » indirect euid vague uses 
of terms and other means that manage inferences* Khen France Soir , 
imlike the other newspapers » explicitly states that acting presi- 
dent Sarkls is "weak**, the implication is that Gemayel would 
have been a strong president* That is, properties of persons are 
usually not stated in vacuo , but are functional descriptions, which 
may be used» implicitly or explicitly, in order to explain acts or 
qther properties of such persons (by attrlb^'tion) , or to high- 
light— e^^. by contrast, as in this case— properties of others* 

Politically more delicate are analyses ol thA news that involve 
implicational structures of a more complex kind. Inferences in that 
case may presuppose Intricate networks of political knowledge and 
attitudes, and of course these may bo different for different rea** 
ders of different ideological convictions. Thus» most news Items 
mention t>.c fact that Gemayol was considered to be a 'strong leader' 
and that, despite various forms of hate or distrust with both his 
Christian and Moslem opponents, he might be the only one who could bring 
about the generally desired unity of l«ebanon* The perspectives on 
these * facts* may however by rather diverse. The aims and interests 
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of the directly involved parties, such aa the Christian and Moslem 
or leftist groups in Lebanon itself, as well as Israel, Syria and 
tho USA, axe slBplytoo diverse to guarantee the sane evaluation of 
the facta. Thus, If «• read In Ma'arlv a report by its Washington 
correspondent about the reactions In the USA to the aasaoBlnation , 
saying that the "the USA supported the election of Gemayel in 
an attCBpt to (...) bring about a strong central government in Le- 
banon" , this is a correct reproduction of the political aims of the 

USA, and --taplicitly those of tsraol. Vet, the phrase "strong 

central government" seems to imply, that the USA orO^ wanta such a 
strong central government, and hence only has good intentions 
in Lebanon. From another point of view, however, it may be argued 
that the government wished by the USA should not just be strong 
but rather 'favorable to western (American) interests'. This is of 
course an inference based on the general a8«ui5>tion that the USA 
usually supports foreign govemmer.cs only if they are not opposed 
to American interests (or rathert if they are clearly in favor of 
such interests) (see Carbonell, 1979, for a detailed theoretical si- 
mulation of such ideological inference structures). In other words, 
the correct statement of Ha'ariv 's correspondent may from another 
point of view be taken to be at least ono-sided or incomplete. We 
here touch upon another important dimension of the 'implicit', viz. 
the conscious or unconscious absence of specific propositions or im- 
plications, -me nen-atatcd , indeed, may somstioes teU us more about 
the background ideology of the news than tho expressively stalled in- 
formation! Hence, inference and implication are never neutral and 
the same therefore holds for our analysis of 'Implied' information in 
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5. Conclttaiona 

our discourse «nslyticsl approach to the ne%ra is supposed to 
offer more than ^ superficial acco\int of 'content'* this should be- 
come apparent especially in a sy&tetnatic semantics. After the ana- 
lysis of the. global structures of news content and form in the pre- 
vious chapters # this chapter therefore focused on local meanings^ 
that i8« the meanings of words # clauses* and sentences. It was shown 
that news can bo analysed in terms of propositions and their internal 
stmctures or their mutual relations. Propositions relate senten- 
ces with possible worlds » or rather with cognitive models of such 
possible world fragments » that is* with situation models* Such an 
approach allows us to show how *the same facts' in a model can be 
represented by different sentences having different meanings. Also, 
this analysis enables us to demonstrate that both the cognitive si- 
tuation models and the interpretations of news discourse are neces- 
sarily subjective or at most intersubjcctive. 

One aim of a local semantics of news discourse is to dti scribe 
how overall themes or topics euro related to nt>re specific meanings* 
that ist how macrostructures are linked to microstructures. If macro- 
rules or macrostrategies derive topics from the local meanings of 
a text# we may expect that the inverse operation involves various 
types of specification. He found that in news discourse such speci- 
fications are constrained to a lioiited number of categories. Details 
are given about Time* Location* Circumstances* Conditions* Causes^ 
Consequences and Component acts* as well as about various Partici- 
pants and their properties (e.g. their roles and mutual relationships) . 
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This also holds for the news about the assassination of Gemayel* 
and the various newspapers seem to follow the same type of specifi- 
cation relations. Rather typical for news discourse in general* and 
also for our case study in particular* is the often rhetorical use 
of numbers, for inatanoe to indicate the number of victims of the 
bomb explosion or of previous events in which Ctomayel was involved. 
Similarly, when roles of participants are specified* wo often find 
an indication about their political relationships: are they friend 
or foe? Background articles, or news that has a more evaluative 
nature* also feature other specif ication operations* such as quali- 
fication* evaluation* speculation* or conclusion. 

Specification operations link* vertically* high level topics 
with local* low-level meanings. Another fundamental aspect of the 
U al semantics of news is local or linear coherence* defined as a 
relation between propositions relative to some model. Unlike natu- 
ral stories, nevs stories not only oake frequent use of conditional 
or causal coherence links* but also often feature functional links 
between propositions* such as Specification* Explanation or Compa- 
rison. Thus* we found that temporal coherence relations in the news 
should sometimes be interpreted more sitrongly in terms of causal 
coherence. As for the interpretation of coherence in general* such 
specific interpretations require extensive social and political 
knowledge and beliefs, both from general scripts and from more par- 
ticular models of the situation. Indeed, these scripts and models 
specify what information can be expected given any proposition in 
the text. 
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Fin4ll># it was shown how r.lmo the news about dWyel's assassi- 
nation fGatures several types of implication and implicitness « th.tt 
i8» infonaation that is not stated but presupposed, entailed, weakly 
ijaplied* suggested, or otherwise not expressed but consciously or 
uneonsciouftly intended* To avoid errors, accusations, or even libol, 
the semantic devices of the implicated and the implicit are powerful 
instruments of the journalist. They allow him or her to convey infor- 
mation for which he or she cannot be held responsable. In our case, 
for instance, it is politically rather delicate to speculate about 
the possible arthors of the assassination without making false accu- 
sations. Yet, readers expect serious Information about possible au- 
thors of such an assassination, and therefore the journalist must 
accomodate such expectations by meems of a series of semantic ploys, 
such as Indirectness, coordination of facts, vagueness or other forms 
of iB^llcltness* 

Comparison between first and third world newspapers could not 
be made In this chapter • Fine grained local semantic analysis Is too dif- 
ficult to quantify for sufficiently large samples of news articles 
to make such a comparison meaningful. A comparison between political- 
ly rather different newspapers like the New Yo rk Times and Granma^^ 
shows that the boslc principles of local coherence and Implicitness 
hold for both newspapers, but that on some points Grwutta may be more 
explicit than Its prestigious northern neighbor. Again, differences 
can be detected especially between serious, quality newspapers and 
popular (tabloid-style) newspapers. The latter often feature a local 
coherence style that Is close to that of dramatxc narrative: connec- 
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tlons between clauses or sentences rather follow the natural order 
of conditions^ or causes to consequences, and not the relevance order 
that goes from more important to less lo^rtant Infonaatlon and 
which Is mostly based on various Specification operations. 

Those few provisional conclusions about the local meanings of 
news m general, and of the news Items about Gemayel In particular, 
bring us somewhat closer to an understanding of International news. 
Yet, much empitlcal research and further theory formation Is still 
to be done, and instruments should be developed which could use such 
an analysis also for a large scale, cocqparatlve study of world news. 
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Chapter Six 
STYLB AND RHETORIC 

\ • Contextual adequacy and i)grsua9xve effect ivenes3?_ st^ I e and rhetoric 

Style and rhetoric are the major dt«enaiona of tJie appropriate 
formulation of news* In the previous chapters » we have been concer- 
ned %#ith global and local meanings and their organisation or func- 
tions • These iwanings or structures can be communicated only* how- 
ever, if they are verbally expressed or * formulated ' . This formula- 
tion takes pleuro in terms of lexical units ('words*) and their order- 
ly arrangeokent in clauses or sentences » and finally in terms of 
sounds or graphical symbols. That is, we now turn to , the syntac- 
tic and phonological str^ictures of discourse, as well as to the 
phonetic or graphical realization that enables the transmission of 
these structures and their 'underlying meanings'* To contrast these 
structures with the underlying meanings or functions, they are some- 
times also suanarized with the handy label of 'surface structures'* 

The links between underlying meanings or functions and their 
surface structure formulation are not fixed but variable. More or 
less the saioe laeanings may be expressed by different mrface struc- 
tures. Thus, the sentences Tho man viflited his physician and The 
guy went to aee his doctor contain different words but express more 




or less tho sane neaning and oiay b^ used to danot« the same action* 
Similar variation say ba obtained by changes in word order or by a 
different pronunciation of tha sounds that realixa these sentences* 
These variations^ though* are not arbitrary* They may ba consciously 
or unsconsciously controlled by other connunicative factors » and 
they may thus have different functions * It is this kind of functio-^ 
nal variation ih^the selection of surface structures of a discourse 
that we call the style of a discourse* Language users have well de«» 
ve loped intuitions about style* They often know# implicitly, when 
specific style features are adequate or not. They also know, for in^- 
stance for the two example sentences just mentioned about the doc- 
tor visit, that one sentence is more 'formal* than the other* They 
know that the use of cyt iy; is more informal than that of man , but also 
that there are situations when tho use of ^uj^ is less appropriate 
than that of man. In other words, style is situation bound* 

Despite these intuitions of language users, the study of style 
is still theoretically confusdd! Definitions abound, but systematic 
methods of style analysis are still lacking* Wo have above limited 
the notion of style to variations in surface structures* Sometimes 
though the notion of style is also used to denote characteristic 
variations of structure or even of content at other levels of des- 
cription, for instance when we speak about different 'styles' of 
storytelling, argumentation or conversation. And in that case# we are 
deaUng ootorly ^^ith the style of a discourse, but also with the 
style of a speaker or writer*' Style in that latter sense is a per- 
sonal characteristic of a language user, something like a linguistic 
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fingerprint. In the saoe w«y# we OAy speak about the style of a news- 
papor» or even about the etyle of the aedia. Ve shall not use this 
extended meaning of the notion of style, however, because in that 
case we sio^ply mean the totality of (characteristic) textual etruc- 
tures of a language user, of a discourse medium or of a set of these* 
For our discuss ion » thus, style is merely the structural result of 
situation specific variation in surface structure. For news discour- 
se, this maans the specific choice of words, syntactic ordering and 
the graphical presentation of the text. This conception presupposes 
that more or less the same meaning or referent, such as the same 
event, is maintained across style variation. 

Apart from surface variation in the text, we need another 
major component in a sound theory of style, viz. the situation . 
He have assumed that Ctyle is not arbitrary, but {often) functional. 
That Is, it may 'indicate* or 'signal* specific properties of the 
conaunicattve context. These properties may involve both permanent 
and, especially, transient characteristics of the participants, such 
as the attitude, the opinion or the taood of the speaker. Our choice 
of words or our word ordering may sig.ial a positive or negative 
opinin about the event we are dcscribino, or that we are angry or 
in love with the listener. Similarly, stylistic variants may signal 
our social characteristics, such ae gender, status, group member- 
ship or power, as well as our social relationship with restwct to 0 
the listener, as in politeness of aubmissiveness. In other words, 

the style of a discourse is the way a discourse signals its embed- 

2 

dedness in the conmunlcative and serial contexts. 
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m this latter respect, rt^etoric resembles stylet it also indi- 
cates a relationship between text and cpntext . Yet, it does so in 
a structurally and functionally different way. Whereas style expres- 
ses the adequacy of a discourse with respect to a conmianicative con- 
text and social situation, rhet^ic has to do with the intended 
eff^ctivonegs, of the discourse with respect to the listener. or the 
reader. In a rather loose way, we might say that style is speaker 
oriented,*^ and rhetoric is hearer oriented. Style relates with the 
personal or social position of the speaker. Rhetorical structures 
of a discourse are goal«-oriented and used to make the discourse more 
acceptable to the hearer or public. In this sense rhetoric is close-' 
ly related to the persuasive functions of discourse, whereas as sty- 
le Can characterize any discourse function (although it is often 
associated with the 'expressive* function of language). 

Whereas any discourse has style, since always a specific va- 
riant (word, word order) must be chosen, not all discourses display 
rhetorical patterns. These are not 'inherent* in the discourse struc- 
tures, but so to speak freely 'grafted upon* them, as some kind of 
additional structures. Instead of selecting two words that together 
express some underlying meaning, we may want to select two words 
that begin with ♦-he same consonant or vowel, and thereby produce 
an assonance or alliteration. Such sound identity does not, as such, 
add anything t:> the meaning of the word pairs, nor does it have a 
specific personal or social function. Rather, it may make the word 
pair more conspicuous, so that more attention is paid to it, which 
may result in 'better' processing, memory storage and retrieval and 
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^ th^rofortt poftsibly to enhancod aff^ctivenesa in the (trans-) forma- 

tion of knowledge and beliefs. The eaa* may hold for other rheto- 
rical 'figures*, such as rhyae, parallelism in syntactic ordering 
of clauses or sentences or other operations at the levels of sur- 
face structure* Similarly » operations may take place at the levels 
of meaning or pragmatic function (speech acts). Metaphor* ootony- 
mla* irony 9 understatement » hypo^ole, contrast or repetition are 
wo 11 known rhetorical figures* In rough terms » such epucific seman- 
tic patterns involve the possibly effective substitution of a mea- 
ning A for another (eKpected, 'normal'* unmarked, etc*) moeming B. 
This does not mean that we can always precisely retrieve or pin 
down what meaning B is expected or normal* So, hypotheses about the 
probable intentions and the context of the speaker may be needed to 
reconstruct this meaning B as it is replaced by meaning A* Thus, in 
order to empha&i&e the relevance and thereby to influence t>ie effec- 
tiveness of meaning B, we may have recourse to an exaggerated form 
A. And by the use of a metaphor wo may want to highlight a specific 
moaning dimonoion of a concept within the overall meaning and the 
context of a discourse: we call somebody a 'lion' in a fight and 
not }ust *brave'. This is but an informal approximation of semantic 
rhetorical figures; an adeqxiate theory has many intricacies that we 
mast ignore here. Essential though for a rhetorical analysis is (i) 
that specific structured of all levels or dimensions of analysis 
are involved»^ch mostliy can bo defined in terms of 'transformations* 
(Identity, repetition, substitution, addition, permutation) of » nor- 
mal* (unzaarkftd, expected, granmiatical) structures, and (ii) that 
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such 'figures' are baaically used to enhance the effectivess of the 
discourse or part of it with the hearer or reader* The social or 
cognitive causes for the intended or obtained effects may be 
variable: an expression may become better organised, esthetically 
more pleasing, more remarkablOt better na^ed, surprising, and so 
on« This all comes down to special cognitive processing: the dis- 
course fragment will be 'better' processed (more attention, time, 
memory resources, or deeper and more extensively) than without the 
rhetorical transformation* And it is a general finding of the psy- 
chology of discourse processing that in that case tho discourse frag- 
osnt may be *better* stored, i*e* involving more structural links, 

4 

in memory. Not only the discourse is 'marked' in that case, but also 
its representation in memory. This may also facilitate retrieval and 
use, which w«ll enhance the use of tho information involved in the 
formation of our knowledge and beliefs. And even the following asso- 
ciation may be established: an 'interesting* (nice, kind, funny or 
beautiful) way of formulating may be associated with * interesting' 
underlying meanings and concepts, so that the message may also be* 
come more persuasive in changing the boiiefs of the listener. Again, 
this IS only an approximate analysis of the cognitive effects of 
rhctorl* al structures. Unfortunately, we have little systematic 
experimental evidence, nor even a good theory, about the cognitive 
processing of rhetorical figures. But since effectiveness is the ta- 
sic goal of rhetorical structures and persuasive functions of dis- 
course. It goes without saying that cognitive and affective proces- 
ses must be made explicit in a full-fledged theory of rhetoric. 
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W« thAt both 8tyl« «ful rhetorical structures link te:(t and 
context. Both relate discourse structvares with coeasunicative parti- 
cipants and both taey indicate sons font of * appropriateness' of 
the discourse with respect to the coonunicativc situation. The choi* 
ce of specific stylistic variants* though, is by nils bound to spe- 
cific personal end social properties of the speakor. Since style 
is a reliable indicator of this kind o£ 'position^ it is a favori- 
te dooain of analysis in socio linguistics. Rhetoric on the contra- 
ry is structurally speaking 'freest we need not use specific rheto- 
rical figures. We may do so« however, in order to make a discourse 
aaore effective, for instance under the monitoring function of per- 
suasion. Here notions such es attention, meaory, storage, retrie- 
val and the change of beliefs and opinions are typically involved, 
as well as the coomunicative goals of a discourse, which typically 
make rhetoric the object of study for cognitive and social psycho*- 
logists or researchers in speech communication. Together though, 
stvle and rhetoric are part of a atudy of the contextually 'appro- 
priate' (adequate, effective) uses of discourse, and especially 
of the appropriate formulation of meanings and social functions. 
Theoretically, this means that in both cases we may be interested 
in the ways a given situation model In memory, that is, some repre- 
sentation of an event, is either expressed (style) or intended and 
chftn^ed (rhetoric) by a speaker or a discourse. The 'same', •com- 
mon' or * under lying' meaning often presupposed in stylistic or rhe* 
torical analyses can be found In such a situation model. It explains 
how we can describe 'the same things' by different 'words'. 
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2. Style and Rhetoric of News Discourse 

Stylistic and rhetorical structures of news in the press are both 
heavily constrained by the cosnunicative and social functions of 
nei#s? First, news in the press is written, printed discourse. Second, 
it is public discourse. Thirds it is intended to be speaker-neutral 
and institutional. Many news articles are not sigr,^u and even when 
the writer is identified, he or she speaks as an instititutional 
member and with an institutional voice. It is not so much en indi- 
vidual person, but 'the newspaper' that says sot&ething^ even if per- 
sonal points of view, opinions or experiences m^y iocsetimes trans- 
pire through news reports as well. Fourth, newt< is primarily inten- 
ded to inform, that is, has the function to update the situation 
models of the readers, even when secondary functions nay also be 
playing a role (amusement, persuasion) • Fifth, news discourse is 
referential ly constrained to specific states of affairs or events, 
such as national and International political, economic, social and 
cultural happenings and participants, mostly the more 'interesting' 
or 'important' ones —relative to assumedly large sets of readers. 
Everyday, private and uninteresting events, thus, are not primary 
topics for newspaper news. Newspapers may of course vary substan- 
tially in the realisation of these five basic constraints, and this 
variation is one of the sources for what we informally called the 
'style* of a newspaper, taken as the sum of its characteristic structures. 

Zf we look however at the surface structure style of news dis- 
course, we find that it should appropriately signal the various 
contextual and cotoaunlcatlve positions of these media messages we have 
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«uiMr«ted« XnstitutionAl, writtoni Infoznative, public discourse 
■bout events of general interest is generally of a *fomal* kindi 
and therefore uses 'formal style*. Sucn a style is effectuated by 
specific lexical registers and specific syntax* These lexical regis-- 
ters may be influenced by those of the institutional sources that 
provide the information that underlies the news: national and in- 
ternational politics and its organisations « social institutions 
or cultural organisations. In the social framework, thxs may mean 
that the news will speaX about the 'unemployed* rather than about 
people that 'have no job*, or about * tensions on the currency mar- 
ket* rather than about 'we can buy less for our money*. In this 
way, institutional definitions of the pclitical, social and cultural 
situation are fraiaed in an institutional register of terms that may 
be adopted by the press. Also# news items use nominalizations in- 
stead of verbs, long complex sentences instead of brief, coord izui- 
ted clauses and sentences^ or postponed source** phrases instead of 
initial main clauses with verbi dicendi (for instancet *The actual 
fluctuations of the dollar may increase uncertainty about the deve- 
lopment of the interest rate, the Secretary of the Treasury declared' 
instead of *The Secretary of the Treasury declared that.«.*K This 
fonDal*-institutional style may be less marked in more personal back- 
ground articles, in human interest features or in reports about *per- 
ftonal experiences' related to general interest topics (such as nu- 
clear waste or nuclear wea pons, uneflaployment or education)* although 
in the latter cases the different style will often be *embedded* in 
the news item by quotation « 
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Similarly, the rhetoric of the news should be constrained by 
the intended functions of news discourse, that is by its primarily 
informative nature? If persuasion is involved, this is either not 
a primary function of the news, or it is dissimulated by the marks 
of informative style and rhetoric, except in intentionally per*- 
suasive editorial comments* Yet, if not intended to change opinions, 
news should nevertheless be effective in the (trans*-) formation of 
situation models in memcsv-Xf rhetorical features are used, these 
should primarily function as devices that enhance the credibili- 
ty of the source, the journalist or the newspaper --and hence of 
the news discourse itself* Zn other words, the news rhetoric should 
be geared towards the 'proof of truth and reliability. Second, 
it should structure our knowledge about the facts , viz. by esta- 
blishing a hierarchy between what is important, relevant or interes-* 
ting, and what is not, or how facts are related (for instance by 
cause and consequence relationships) . Part of this job is performed 
by the formal, institutional style, as well as by global and seman- 
tic content. Description of a highly regarded reliable source 
implies reliability of the expressed information from that source. 
Topical organization in macrostructures , partly expressed eoid sig** 
nailed by Headline and Lead, will indicate the hierarchy of rele- 
vance. And clause and sentence connections will embody the relatio- 
nal network that make facts intelligible. Rhetorical operations may 
only enhance such functions and their effects. A big fat headline 
may thus be taken as a form of hyperbole (possibly together with 
lexical hyperboles). A repetition may underline the relevance of 
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an «v«nt. Mot«phon will routinely b« ufi«d to describe relevant di- 
Mneiona ot e situationi ee \tm nay see in the usual 'trar regis teir^ 
employed in the account of deoonstrations or social conflicts. 
Irony may be effective in signalling the ideological distance be- 
tween the journalist or interviewer and some news participant. We 
saw earlier Uwtniatoars are often used to convey exactness and 
reliability oi a report and hence to persuade the reader about the 
ffactuality of the news, Thes^mostly semantic rhetorical figures 
not only operate at the level of words and sentences*, but may affect 
the news text as a whol«, such as its overall organization. Trans- 
focnations of regular ordering may signal differences In relevance* 
as well as the extensive or brief treatment of certain topics. For 
Instance « the conventional relevance ordering of a news item may bo 
replaced by natural, narrative ordering in the description of con- 
crete events or actions, which may enhance the 'suspense* value of 
a story by postponing the relevant results and consequences of 
events • (ketone in this sense Is taXen in its original, broader 
meaning, and involves all features of a discourse that may make it 
Dore effective, and not only the specific 'figures of speech' chat 
used to define the * elocution* component of a rhetorical descrip- 
tion or strategy of cooiBunication. We may expect, then, that the 
specific rhetoric of news discourse favors the choice of special 
devices that serve best the infonaative function, and these will 
be mainly locally and globally semantic or superstructural. In this 
way, the journalist must make sure to convey first 'what' the facts 
are« and how the facts are related, and second 'how' he or she knows* 
News rhetoric must at least give the illusion of objectivity. 
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3. Style in the Gemayel-corpus 

After our long theoretical introduction about style and rhe- 
toric of discourse in general and of written news in particular., we 
may now try to specify some of the formulation features in the news 
about the assassination of Geaayel* This introduction was necessary 
in order to know what exactly we should be looking at. He have intui- 
tions about style, but we also suggested that a sound descriptive 
framework is still lacking* The previous sections have tried to pro- 
pose at least some basic notions and tools for such a description* 

The news about the death of Gemayel, then , is of course stylis- 
tically in line with news about political events in general. We may 
expect formal lexical registers, especially those of internationally 
politics jr those of political conflict. Vet, also murder is invol- 
ved, and such an event is not restricted to the topics of news. Per- 
sonal details, everyday actions, and hardly formal happenings may 
be dealt with. And finally, factional strife, mutual hatred, plot- 
ting and International controversies and conspiracies may '^equire 
description. And although these may be the stereotypically 'interes- 
ting' stuff news events arc made of, the styles of description may 
vary with the beliefs, wpinions, and attitudes that any journalist 
or newspaper cannot avoid having about such events. The question 
then is, how exactly do the various newspapers describe this 'same' 
event? We have, indeed, assumed that at the basis of stylistic vari- 
ation, we find the 'same' situation model. The study of the Interna- 
tional coverage of one event, therefore. Is essentially a study of 
style (In U\e broad sense). Earlier we have analyzed the vflriations 
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of MAning and global organization* Now wo auat attend to the * heart* 
of this stylistic analysis, vis* the way even the same event or 
action fra^gcents are formulated, and what tliis may imply for the 
"position* of the journalist or paper. 

3»1* Lexical style 

By lexical style, we s»an the contextual ly specific use of words. 
Me have seen that, globally speaking, news discourse about foreign 
political events will be rather formal, also in its selection of 
words* Within these constraints imposed by the type of discourse, 
its topic and the medium, there is of coxurse variation in the way 
persons, events, actions or circumstances are verbalised* Interes- 
ting In that case are those lexical items that might be Interpreted 
as an expression of a specific point of view, opinion or attitude 
about the assassination or the situation in Lebanon* Since it is 
impossible to make a close lexical analysis of all newspaper items 
of our corpus, we again must make a selection of different newspa- 
pers from various regions of the world. A practical problem in that 
case is of course language t an English translation from another lan- 
guage may not have the same precise meaning or stylistxc value, so 
in that case wc often mention the original and its specific 
implications* The actual words used will be underlined. 

Starting again with the Mew York Times (15.9*) # we first find 
the use of slain in the headlines, to denote the action of the kil- 
ling of eight Ulangiats that attended the meeting, where moat other 
newspapers use the more coonon word klU . This special use implies 
that the event was more serious than Just a killingt both in numbers 
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involved or regarding the atrocity of the act* This additional empha«- 
sis is interesting when we compare it to the verb that denotes the 
declaration of Hassan, vie* deplored the killing * Since Wazzan re<- 
portedly used the expression 'criminal conspiracy', the concept 
'deplored* may be a form of understatement for saying 'denounced' 
or 'accused** 'thiB Is in line, it seems, with international lexical 
stereotypes used by politicians and diplomats in their reactions to 
events or actions they dislike « even when they *hate* what has 
happened, they will tend to say that they 'deplored it« The news*- 
paper seems to adopt this lexical strategy of mitigation, which the- 
refore may also be qualified as a rhetorical device (xmderstatement) « 
Note also that the action of killing or its results may be descri- 
bed in different terms throughout the article* Indeed, the New York 
Times also uses the stereotypical fatally wounded when describing 
the discovery of Qemayel under the rubble* Other variations are 
used to denote Gemayel's political opponents. Apart from the usual 
word enemy , we find the more formal or literary expression Chrlatian 
foes, which also Implies the presence of a WAR- script for the des- 
cription of the political situation. 

The most interesting stylistic property in the report appearing 
in Granma is the use of sionista to denote Israeli authorities. The 
use of 'Zionist' presupposes a nctgative attitude towards Israel, as 
It is shared by many countries tkxHt oppose Israel's policy towards 
the PLO and the Arabs. IVis use we only find in the Iranian news- 
paper K&yhan Intematlonal , although not in the immediate news a- 
bout the assassination, but as indirect quote of Iran's prime minis- 
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nister Nu»«vi« reacting to th« •vents in Lebanon* who declared that 
Gemayel was tully dependent on isi^rialiao and Zionian** (i6,9.). 
Hie East Gersan newspapers in this case consistently use the 
phrase "Israeli agressor* ( Neues Deutschland ^ 16.9.1 TribQn e« 16.9) • 
Russian Isvestia » using a TA8S wire^ repeatedly uses the notion 
*agres80r' or *agressive* in this case, and also the si&ilarly 
negative notion of *wartDOnger* • These negative stylistic expressions 
used to denote Israel and its actions » will be dealt with separate- 
ly later* u<$re, we limit ourselves to the assassination topic* 

Also Excelsior (IS. 9.) uses a few mitigating terms. Gemayol 
is said to be 'identified with Israel' » where elsewhere we find 
that he was an 'agent* or *ally* of Israel. And it ia rather an un- 
derstatement whep we read m that paper that Gamayel was ' impopu- 
lar' with the Moslem cocsnunity* instead of *hated*. 

Some of the stylistic expressions of the news can bo treated 
as stereotypical rhetorical figures. Venezuela s Dally Journal 
fiS.9.), among others » speaks about a new wave of bloody fighting » 
as a regular part cf the Expectation section of the news about the 
killing, lie find similar stereotypes when the future of Lebanon 
ia described. Dutch NRC-Mande Isb lad (15.9.) assiuzoed that the death 
'of Gemayel (will) plunge Lebanon into an insecure future'. The 
word incertitude is even used in the headline of Moroccan L* Opinion . 
(IS. 9.). yrance^Soir. howeve^< sooma to be most creative in its otyio. 
Large parts of the report are evaluative, as we may see from exprea* 
sion like 'Lebanon is heading for adventure again', 'the news has 
struck most Lebanese with terror' « and 'Gemayel's baraka (good for- 
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tune) has abandoned him' . 

We have already seen that soms popular newspapers, such ao 
German Bild Zeitunq^ use words that emphasise the bloody nature of 
the assassination, such as 'torn to pieces' ( gerfetzt) , From such 
examples it might be concluded provisionally that one ch4u:acteri6- 
tic difference between serious 'quality' newspapers and popular mass 
news papers, may be their uses of mitigated stylistic forms or un- 
derstatements, and of eaphasis or overstatement, respectively. 

The description of Gemayel 
For our discussion it is of course of primary importance to analyze 
how the various newspapers describe or identify Bcchir Gemayel. as 
usual, they will in that case often 'hide* behind quoted or unquo«> 
ted sources or behind the declarations by special groups (for 
instance his friends or enemies) • Few newspapers directly use words 
such as 'hero* on the one hand^r 'killer' on the other hand, depen- 
ding on their political stance. Rather, standard phrases such as 
'reportedly* , 'was (generally) considered' , 'was seen as', or 
'foff X Gemayel was...*, tend to be used. Xn Table 6.1. we have 
listed the major expressions used to describe Gemayol as a person, 
a poMtical figure, his actions or plans, together with the attri- 
buted source of these qualifications, if they are given as literal 
quotation, we also use double quotation marks for the expressions. 
Quotations without sources or indirectly quoted descriptions without 
specific authors are followed by ' (X) ' . Descriptions in other langua- 
ges have been approximately translated into English. Since many of 
Gemayel' 3 properties can be inferred from his actions, only part of 
such action descriptions can be given. 
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Table 6»1> Styllgtic doacriptions of Gemayel 



t. Log Migales Tiaea (15. 9.) 

Lebanon chief i president-olecti Christian leader i young leader i 
united his own people by brute force ^ dynamic leadership (Christi- 
ans) I military comander willing to uiie brutal force (HosXema) » 
"typical Kediterrean macho" (X) i otudent. 

2. New York Titaes (15.9.) 

President-elect I coonanderi eneny and &n agent of Israel (Moslems) i 
the wet hated L«b||^!|«e Christian (Mosleos and some Christians) i 
having used too soft^a manner (right wing elements of the Falangist 
Party). EacXqround article t tough, asbitious, ruthless (X) i modera- 
te leader (Gemayel) i dominant Christian figure in Lebanon; "ay dear 
friend** (Begin). BA« (16.9.): puppet created and manipulated by Xo- 
raelis (X) # Baohir (as he waa popularly )(nown) , reproached for his 
brutality (X) » fighter. 

3. Granoa (15.9.) 

President- elect I chief of miXitary forces of the Kataeb party * prin- 
cipaX alXy of lerael (X) • 

4> ExceXsior (Mexico) (IS. 9.) 

President- eXoct> faXangiat leader} identified with Israel and impo- 
pular with the Moolom conanunlty; accomplice of Israel {x)i "martyr 
of a criminal complot against Lebanon" (Sarkis) { BA: prominent fl* 
gure of the christian falangists} young and unexperienced. 

5. El Universal (Venezuela) as.9 > ) 

President^olecti young Bsandatoryi a tenacious fighter; merciless 
(his enemies)! lawyer^ conxoander in chief. 

5. Jornal do Bras 11 (IS. 9.) 

President-elect} leader of the Maronlte Christians and chiof of the 
right-wing falanglst mlUtiasi Cc^ctarlan leader (leftist groups)} 
controversial military leaderi popular horo (his partisans)) a merci- 
less warrior (his opponents); sectarian candidate (Moslem leaders}) 

6. La Prensa (Argentine) (1S>9>) 

Prosldont-olectj right-wing loader t a flgxure idontifiod with Israel; 
irapopular (Moslem comunity) i the most prominent representative of 
tho maintenance of the law; his intransigeant attitude. 
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(Table 6.1., Cont.) 

7, The Guardiaa (15.9/ ) 

Lebanese Xeaderi preaident-eXecti partisan candidate (Moslem and 
leftist leaders) I (16.9/ f GemeyeX was variously regarded as a po- 
puXar hero and a ruthXess warXord; experienced mlXitary leader; an 
Implacable opponent of tho Syrian and Palestinian military presen- 
ce in Lebanon. (16,9.) ; an effective miXitary leaden successful or- 
ganiser; nithlese killer in the past; perhaps the most liqportant 
leader. 

Q^> Le Monde (16.9.) 

"Goreat patriot* (Begin) , "promising young leader" (Washington) i 
president elect; war chief adored by his troupe; contested and even 
loathed by his opponent's; president of aXX Lebtuiese (GemayoX) ; fa- 
Xangist chief; he was no saint; clan chief. 

9. Corriero deXXa Sera (lb, 9.*) ^ 

President-elect; new chief of state; (16.9.) i "instrutaent of imperi- 
aXistsand rlonists" (Xeftists) * reliable aXXy (Israel) /'Proconsul" 
(Israel/CdS) . 

10. El Pals. (15,9,) 

President-elect; one of the crucial pieces to achieve a nogotiated 
solution in the whole region (USA, Israel); falanglst leader; young 
Lebanese politician; chief of the Lebanese Forces; "candidate of 
Israel" (Moslems), "chiof of a clan of warriors" (his followers), 
"the man imposed by the Israeli enemy and elected under the protec- 
tion of their guns" (his enemies) ; warlord ; "as a man atove the 
factions and parties" {Gemayel in his election piomises) , 

1 1. FrAn)cfurter AUgomelne (16,9.) 

"Strong man" (Maronxto Chrtstiems) i without scruples; too closely 
related to the occupying Israeli forces and only getting his orders 
and being executor of Israeli alms (leftists, some christians, and 
parts of the sunnite community) . 

12. Le P<gvell (Lebanon) (IS. 9.) 

President; hero; martyr; ..• affable, fran)c and direct; energtcal, 
dynamic; man of decision and action; luc'id and realist, (•.•) 

12. Daily News (Tanxanla) (16.9.) 

President-elect . 
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13> nmnmin lUbao (a6.9J 

^^••id«iit*«l«eti aienber of, Christian AilitiAt cocoBandor* lawyer* 
14* Maw Stataaan (India) (16.9*) 

Praaidsnt-alacti leader i waa variously regarded as a popular hero 
and a ruthless warlord (aee Cuagdiao i)i ejiperienced nilitary leader* 

iS, Indonesian Observer (16*9*) 

The controversial president-elect of Lebanoni leaden (17*9*) strong 
president li)ce Ge&ayel (asny Lebanese) i "Al Bash** (his men) » colla«* 
borating with Israel (enealea)* 

16> Mainichi Shiiabun (Japan) (16>9*) 

Future presidenti belongs to the Christian right-wing Falangist 
party I expected to restabliah order from a pro-Aaeriean and pro* 
Israeli point of viewi presidenc of the military council of the 
Palangietat ccoBandar of the Christian (faXangist) ttilitias. 

17* Bangkok Post (16*9*) 

President-elect I the Maronlte Christiani Phalangist military connan- 
den (17*9*) t a young saviour to sone and a brutal warlord to others; 
slain leaden (16.9*)} variously regarded as a popular hero and a 
ruthless warlord (see Guardian and New Statesman) ^ 

(NB« Newspapers marked by do not carry the news about the death 
of (^mayel m the editions of the ISth of September wo used). 
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Prom thie selection of style variations in designationa and 
descriptions of "Bechlr"* we may conclude that there is much 

overlap in the various charaeterisatiens. Of course^ part of this 
hoaiogeneUv ia based on the necessary idehtifieation of Gemayel as 
president-electf coanandet of the Christian (falangist) militiasy 
as a Maronite Christiani or simply as a leader* The other charac- 
terisationsy however^ are more evaluative* Ihe etereotypical pattern 
in that case is as followes for his friends (party seobers« etc,) 
he was *** (P08) • but for his opponents (ftiosltms* other Christian 
factions, leftists) he was*** (KEG)* Most background information and 
Obituaries stress both sides t on the one hand a ruthless or merci- 
loss militia chief, and on the other hand a strong leader who could 
unify Lebanon* Second, a stiuidard political categorisation is given 
of his ties with Israels puppet, ally, friend or spy* Often« however 
it is also mentioned that even to some of his opponents his actual 
role of trying to eliminate foreign forces (incltiding Israelis) from 
Lebanon he had become more acceptable* Third, nearly all evaluative 
qualifications are somehow tied to what the groupa involved think 
about Gemayel. This sometimes happens in quotation marks, but only 
occasionally. Fourth, the differences between newspapers, both in 
the developed and developing countriea do not seem remarkable* Only 
Gemayel* 8 own party newspaper (directed by his brother Amin) 
features highly positive di) script ions ( Le Mveil) * only the Indone*^ 
sian oberver carries the critical adjective 'controversial' in its 
lead, accompanying the routine designation 'president-elect** On the 
%#hole, though, the overall ispression of these various contributions 
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to thia portrait of Geaayal tends to b« positive rather than nega- 
tive* That iBf it ie conceded that he was *tough* or even 'tterciless* 
that he was responsable for much hilling in the civil tfar, even of 
his ovn (Christian) peoplei but that lateri before and after hia e<- 
lection#he was the only positive and strong force that could re-uni- 
fy Lebanon and establish a strong central government • This is not 
only the view of the Axaericans or the Israelis » but also the one 
prevalent in other Arab cou^itries, as well as aaong various other 
political groups in Lebanon itself* No newspaper only portrays hia 
as a killer t although Granaa eophasises this aspect tnore than the 
attetspts on his life« and although Kayhan International cites sour** 
ces that welcoaed his death. Whereas his nembership and leader- 
ship in a falangist part.y is aentioned, he is never explicitly cal- 
led a * fascist* — a suggestion only imvlicitly oiade in the descrip- 
tion of his father Pierre, who reportedly was an adaiirer of Hitler* 
on the whole« then, political realism in the characterisation and 
evaluation of Gemayel seeioa to dominate over a very critical assess* 
ment of his actions during the civil war. Interestingly, thus, we 
notice that the stylistic variation and even polarisation in the 
porson descriptions reflect in a sense the political confusion in 
Lebanon itself as well as the international attitudes towards the 
complexity of the Lebanese conflict. In this sense, the newspapers 
follow ,and thereby at the sane time diffuse, the p<.>lltical and in«* 
stltutional 'definitions of the situation*. 
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3*2* Syntactic style 

By syntactic style we understand the variable syntactic expression 
of more or less identical semantic meaning. Part of this vcuriation 
may be accounted for by discourse rules of 'relative syntax** Xn 
that case the syntactic structure of a sentence depends on (i) syn- 
tactic structures of previous sentences* (ii) on the specific mea- 
ning relations between the actual sentence and previous sentences, 
or on (iii) further cognitive or pragmatic constraints upon infor- 
mation processing and social functions of the actual sentence* For 
instance, so-called * topic-comment' structures of a sentence* which 
may influence word order* may depend on topic-ccimaent structures of 
previous sentences, upon the meaning elements In the actual sentence 
that req\iire special attention or focusing, or on the presumed pre- 
vious Knowledge or focus of attention of the reader, given the in- 
formation of the previous sentences (and general information in me- 
mory) (Givdn, ed. 1979). The discourse dependent syntax of sentences 
is too complex to be treated here in detail « however. Also* there 
are of course differences for the various languages of our data. 

In general, then, syntactic variation may pertain to the fol- 
lowing surface structure characteristics of discourset 

(a) expression in one or wore sentences 

(b) expression in one or more clauses 

(c) sentence length* in number of words 

<d) sentence complexity* measured by the nu]iA>er of and relations 
between clauses 

(e) word order in clauses 

(f) syntactic categories used to express given meaning units. 
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S^t us again giva som AXMpIes* 

•Ritt first two psragrsphs of ths Wtw Yort Tiws itea of iS«9. 
run as folXoi^s (ws oait the dat«line) t 

<6.1«) Prasidsnt-slaot Bashir Gsaaysl was killed Tuesday 
whan a honto shattered the headquarters of his Le- 
banese Christi4Ln Phalangist Party in east Beirut, 
^e GevemBtnt said he would be buried today, 

Mr.. Gvaayel* 34 years oId« who was to have been 
inaugurated Sept. 23 » was said to have died as he 
was about to address 400 of his followsrs at a week** 
ly Meting, The state radio said the blast left at 
least e dead* aaong thea other Phalangist leaders* 
and aore than 50 wounded. 

the first paragraph* which functions as the suaaarising Lead of 
the article* is a ccaplejc sentence. Xt consisu of a aain clause 
and a dependent clause functioning as a teoporal (and ioplicitly 
•s a causal) clause* "Hve aajor participant involved* Geaayel* is 
expressed as the subject of a passive cUuse. This aeans that the 
agent of the action need not be expressed* whiai is noraal if that 
agent is unknown, as is the case here. Tlie teaporal clause features 
» the bccfe ' as a first noun phrase* thereby expressing the agent/ 
cause of the event* and hAA«iqQA>>tiiyB es a direct object of the verb 
•to shatter • (rather than as a location » a functional phrase here 
occupied by the loca^aon of the headquarterst east Beirut) . The 
passive style is also used in the second paragraph, so that Geoayel 
can again be placed in subject position, and thus nay function as 
the topic of that sentence. The aain verb* 'to say** 
•gain need not feature an agent/subject in that case* but only a 
dependent object clause which contains the •content* of the decla- 
rative verbi 'X said that.Geaayel. . . * . Relative cUuses appended 
to the subject phrase (CSeaayel) specify further information about 
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Geaayel. Again* a teoqporal clause is added to the aain clause in 
order to specify the circuastances of his death. Strictly speaking* 
the aain elause as such ( Geaavel was said to have died ) does not 
contain new inforaation. This new inforaation is specified in the 
relative clauses and tho circuastanee olauss* The aain clause* there** 
fore* has a presuppositional or topical nature. The syntactic pat- 
tern we seea to find for such news discourse sentences* then* seeas 
to be as follows t 

(6.2.) X (Hal. Pred.)" Pred (when/as (X) Pred) 
where X denotes the topical participant* expressed as subject of 
the aain or dependent clause* such that relative olauses specify 
further inforaation about this participant, and a temporal (causal, 
circuastantial) clause specifies inforaation about the event itself, 
Xf X is experiencer or patient of the action denoted by Pred.* the 
clause will be in the passive mode. We see froa the final sentences 
of the two paragraphs that another pattern can be rendered ass 

(6.3.) y Pif«djiecl. ^'^^^ 

whi^re Y is another participant, aostly a relevant source* act4.ng as 
the agent of a declarative predicate CSay, 'declare', 'deplore', etc*)* 
and the object clause of t:\at predicate will have a previous topi- 
cal participant as its subject (Geaayel in the first paragraph, and 
bocA) blast in the second paragras^) . Kote that the main clause of 
the pattern given in (6.3.) aay also be expressed by prepositional 
or adverbial phrases (e,g. 'According toY'* 'For X...», etc.), as 
indeed is the case in a later paragraph! To thea... ^e was an ene^ 
ay and an ^gent of Israel* ♦> . 
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Further insptetlQii of tli« scntcncM tn thm Wi» tork Tin>« itM 
shms th^t only occMionally s^nuncts «r« struotttrAlly siapU, i,« 
eaiuitt o£ cm« singU cUu««. xn otb«r casm, at Uast a noainall- 
Mtion is uMd, m^q. to mw * provioualy daseribod ovtntt •rha 
Attaints oa his Ufs folionad tho dssth on 4uno 1978 of Tbny Fran- 
jiaht a aon of,,,', A f aw athar sant«noas ara coordinatad struc- 
turas, eonnaotad by and, or but. tha ^st staraotypical pattarn, 
howawar, is tha passiva varsion of (6.3.) t »x was Prsd^ , to Prad 
which introdueai Mmy santaneas about GsMyal. Mso# tha psaudo- 
claft forv 'It was Prad^^^ that £ Prad* is uaad in this easa. 

In this syntactic daaeripUon* wa hava on purposa usad a high- 
ly si^lif lad Mthod of syntactic analysis. Truly thaoratical ana- 
lyais» m.q. in taros of a ganarativa or functional granar, would 
ba too coaplaa for practical uaat wa only want to account for tha 
ovarall organisation of natia diseeursa aantancaa. 

Ut us now coapara this syntactic structura with tha ona characta- 
rising tha first santancas in Qranma > Xnataad of giving tha origi<- 
nal Spanish* wa will liUrally tranalata into Bnglisht 

(6«4«) Bachir Gafiayal, prasidant-alact of Labanon snd 
chiaf of tha oilitary forcas of tha Katasb Par- 
ty (Phalangist) » diad today as a consaquanca of 
tha axplosion of a bosib that partially dastroyad 
tha haadquartars of this right<^ing organisation, 
in aast Bairut. 

Furthar 19 parsons » including 3 laportant Isa- 
dora of tha Kataab, also diad and sew siaty wars 
woundad, tha naws agancias raportad. 

Tha structura of thesa santancas is rathar tiaaiar to thosa m tha 
Maw York T^— 'ind an initial noun<-phraaa# faaturing topical 
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Ganayal (alraady nanUoaad in tha haadlina, and tharafora topic), 
aa a subjact of tha varb 'to dia'. Two spaoifying ralativa elausaa 
ara appandad to this subjaot noun*phrasa, and whare tha WYT has a 
ta^ral cUuaa, Cranaa haa a causal connacUva and a noBinalisa- 
tion, followad by a raUUva clausa spaoifying tha aubjaet of tha 
nominalisad propoaition. Tha sacond santanca follows tha pattam 
ot (6.3,), but with tha intaraating nawa.»apacifio faatura of a post- 
popad daclarativa clausa. This tranaforaation is following tha ovar- 
all nawa stratagy of praaanUng iaportant inforaation first, xn 
this casa, tha sourca U routina (naws aganciaa) , so that it aay 
ba aantionad aa a aain clausa in final poaition, and tha ia^rtanc 
contant of tha daclarativa varb Bay ba santionad first. Notica also 
that nawa discoursa santancas saaa to contain oany axpanding rala- 
tiva clauaas appandad diractly to thair rafarantial «haad', as int 
•j, who Prad, and who Prad, prad' . This atructusa savos spaca ba- 
causa no latar indapandant santancas naad to ba forsulatad with tha 
Information pachad into tha ralativa clauaas, Whathar this struc- 
tura is idaal for raadar*s cot^rahanaion, is howavar anothar aattar, 
which wa cannot discuss hara! oantral aobadding of (a.g. ralativa) 
clauaas can howavar produce undarstanding difficulties bacausa tha 
tubjact/noun-phraaa of tha main clausa imat ba kapt in Short Tara 
Maoory, both for coraferance with rafarantially identical phrases 
in tha ralativa clauaas » and as a subject of tha oain clause* 
often, pattern (6.2.) and (6«3«) ara ooobined* so that tha aentanca 
beccnea really cooplaxt one main clauae (declarative) , one aajor 
dependent (object) clause, and then one, tw or three relative clau- 
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■M, •p«ei£ylog tti« tppie/tutoj«et/ag«nt , th« oth«r partidptnu 
or tim$ location or eironuitaneos («9«in aoMtlata vith th«ir own 
Mlativa elauso) • Counting tho ntabor of lovola of aabadtednoaa, 
•ueh otntoncoa My havo a ecspUni^ valuo of 3 or ovon 4« a valuo 
that ahouid atili bo ailtipliod by tho nuiobor of a^oddad clauaaa 
at oneh laval.(ooocdinata4 ciauaaa* eonnaotod by and, or or but » 
iQw inataneo). 

Whan wo road tha nant aantanea of Cranatfi 'a raportf na aaa that 
•van aiapla aantancaa My ba rathar coaplasf dua to tha nuabar of 
optionaX 'circuMtantial* phraaaa appandad to tha Min pradicatat 

(6«S«) Aeeording to daeiaratiOAa of witnaaaaaf tha body 
of GMayal vaa puilad f ro« tha nibbla of tha of* 
filcaa of tha Xntaabt in da aona of Aahrafiyahf aoM 
ain houra aftar tha attack, 

Tha daclarativa Min aantanea « aa uaual» My ba raduead to an ad<- 
vasbial phraaa and a noninaliaation (and a praauppoaitional axpraa- 
aion of tho aubjact of tha nosinaliaad pcadieata) • tha Min aantan-^ 
ca than aspraaaaa a coapound noun*phraaa (* bodv of GaMval ), again 
in pMaiva voica« a aourca/location eatagory ( to pull freo ••••)• 
•gain apaeif iad by of (twica) « f ollonad by a coaplaa loeationt and 
by a eonplan taaporaX phraaa. Xn thia clauaally non-eooplax aan- 
tanea va navarthalaaa find eight prapoaiUona (MinXy of) that indi 
cata varioua functional ralatiena of ita pa^ta with tha Min pradi- 
eata. tf aueh prapeaiticna aapreaa underlying (aaMntie) propoai- 
tiona» tho aaMntie eeaplajatyt which ultiMtaly datecnin^a eoapra- 
hanaient U hardly laaa than tha loogt coi^laa aantanea of (6.4.) • 
Although Mny typoa of forMl eo^plaaity Maauraa can ba for- 
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■ulatadf depending on the nuaber and level of eabeddinga and their 
poaition (lefty aiddle or ri^t) » nawa prQ4uction and ccaprahanaion 
will rather follow cognitive correlatea of auoh atrueturaa. Cutting 
a long dlacuaaion abort, wa aaauM hypothetieally hare that each 
pradioata of a propoaition (clause) « My ba aece^aniad by about 
aeven functional participanta in different xoleaf aa a Mniaua. But 
aa icon aa a participant ia itaelf Mdified by a propoaition, 
thia will add to the overall ceaplaaity, and tha aiM holda for 
further eabeddinga. thuai wo havat S0URCB((||o4y ««• pullad fro* ... 
rubble (TIKI)), that ia, a propoaition with two or three argmanta, 
but auch that the arg»ant * rubble* ia receiving two aiiiiiiaal aodi- 
fiera (of the offiCM, in the aona), vhich again are aedified (of 
the Kataab, in A«)« In other worda, the overall co^lanity ia a 
function of the n^aber of inherent arguaanta and optional arguMnta 
(e.g. TiM) , aa wall aa of tha aaount of Nodif iara for theae argu- 
aanta. (and yijM l«vel of *aabadding*}. Zn syntactic tami, thia 
atruetura ia^iepraaaed by S noun phraaaa of tha following conatruc- 
Uont MP prep HP in aantence (6.5.). 
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to 9iv« thM« qualitAtiva syntAcUc «Mlyses som quAntiutive 
bAGkvround, «• h«va anaXyxad th« first fiva ••nt«ne« in 20 ntws-* 
paptrs, 10 <roB Uw first «n4 10 froa the thirld world. Ms have 
counted for oaeh papor tho nuobor of si^^lo, coordinaud or coe- 
plax MntaneaaiTablo 6.2.) • Pros thoM fow quantitativa data wa nay 
f Irat eencluda that thara la a qsnaral tandeney to m^km use of com* 
plan sontaneaa. Only fav aiopla or conpound aantoneaa hava bean 
founds of fiva sontancaa, both in tha first world and in tha third 
world nmpapars« a man of four havw s eoaiplaji structura. For oaeh 
ooa«)U« santanca» wa slso ealculatad tha Auater o£ ai^ddad clsuaes 
and thair aaana. *• Hara too, tha Mans ara siailart thara is no 
significant diffar«r«ca 1^ santanea cooplanity saasurad by tha niu^ar 
of aabaddad clausas. Whan wa consider santanea lengthy wa find that 
the mmM length of sentences (in nu&her of words) for first world 
newspaper* is sonswhat lower (22.2) than for third world newspepere 
(26#9) • Analysis of wre data is necessary to apply serious atatis* 
tiCAl oethods thet would differentiate subtle veriatione, but our 
iapreasion froa these few results is that their are no narked dif- 
ferences between first and third world newspapers as to their syn- 
tactic style. 
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Table 6.2. Sentence length and cogplexity in 20 ne<ispepera 



1 








Length ifr 


I. Hew York Tism 




0 


0 


5(2.4) 


23,0 


2« L.A.Tioea 




I 


0 


4(1.8) 


25,2 


3« Guardian 




0 


0 


5(2.6) 


25,4 


4. Prance 6oir 




2 


r 0 


3(2.0) 


21,2 


5« Corriere della Sera 




3 


w 


/ (4.0} 


1 fi A 

19,0 


6. Bl Pais 




I 


1 






7. Frankfurter Allg.(16r 


I 


n 


a (1 .9) 


16,4 


8, The Age (AustralU) (16 


1 1 




H{1 •O} 


25,2 


9. Daily Telegraph 




1 




4 (2.0} 


21,2 


10. Bsrald Tribune 




0 


0 


3 OJ 




TOTAL First World 






ig 


232 


KSAM First Vorld 


1 






23.2^ 


1. Oranaa 




1 


0 


4(3.3) 


26,4 


2. CI Universal 




2 


0 


3(2.p 


20,4 


3. Jomal do a.aaiX 




\ 


0 




20,4 


4. Kayhan International 




0 




3(3.3) 


31«8 


S. te Mveil 




0 


0 


5(1.5) 


36,6 


6. t'Opinion 




0 


2 


3(2.0) 


31,2 


7. Daily Mewa (Tanrania) 




0 


0 


5(1.6) 


22«6 


e. Daily Nation (Kenya) 




0 


0 


S(2.2) 


26,4 


9« The Statesoen (16.) 




1 


0 


4(2.5) 


27,4 


10. Xndoneaian Observer (16 


)0 


I 


4(1.5) 


24«0 


TOTAL TBIRD WORLD 


5 


s \ 


0 


269.4 


KSAN TOXRD WORLD 


0.5 


0.5 


4(2.30) 


26.9 



NB. NUfibers ars based on ths analysis of the first five 
sentences of the iteos (after the headlines). Beei* 
des the frequency of complex sentences, we have In- 
dicated between parentheses the aean complexity of 
the first five sentences calculated froo their de- 
gree of cooplexlty (nuaber of embedded clausss) . 
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Credibility uid thm rhetoric of nugb«« 

Mm i« not asuAlIy As«i9n«4 « prioAry percuuive funcUon. Un- 
likm ppinipn f«Atttr««, bAckvround arUeXes or •ditoriAls, 'hArd qms' 
should •Just report thm UctM\ it should Infora, rsther th«n psrsu- 
sds. Although thsss norasuvs sUteasnts^ouch srs gsnsrslly sccsp- 
tsd in <aostly itsstsm) ntws idsologiss, sre not quiu bssides ths 
point, ths fsots ars sowwhst isss siopLo. Ot>viously, s report about 
«n sssMsination is not priurily asant to convsy ths opinion of s 
journftXist or nswspspsr. »st, st Xssst parts of suoh rsports nsy al- 
so invoXvs eoMntSi supscutions and svaluatlons, whsthsr •dirsct» 
onss of ths jottcAaXUt, or 'indirsct' onas —of othsrs, but sslsctad 
by ths Jounialist. Vs shall com back to thsss svaLuationa of ths 
assassination of GsmaysX latar, imen «• aUo sMSsine ths sditorials 
of ths rsspscUvs nswspapsrs. Por our discussion hsre it is rs Levant 
hOMSver to aaeuas that if ths asjor purported goal of news reports 
is to infoxB, this function should be accocnpliehed effsctivs- 

Xy. ths rsadar auat bs abls to fora the iBv>ression that he or she 
is rsading a truthful, corrsct, precise and possibly coi:9>lste ren- 
dering of the •facts', without biased representation, selection or 
opinions, xn other words, the report omst be 'credible' • Unlike 
opinion articles, this credibility in news rsports is not achie^d 
by a variety of rhetoric features, such as aetaphor, wtonymia, coa- 
parison, irony, hyperbole or understateaent. Xndeed, we have e»a* 
miti0 dosena of individual itsas in our Geasyel-corpus and hardly 
found any rhetorical feature of soos mtsrsst of these well-known 
types. Xf aetaphors are used, they are conventlonaliwd. 
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or 'dead* ones, who have beccae noraal ceoqponenU of nord mean- 
inge,. ,u<* as 'blood bath' or a 'chain of killings'. 

Yet, there ia a reaarkable rtistoricai fsiture in news reports 
that eainentXy functions in ths proesss of snhancing ths effective- 
ness Qf its inforaation function, via. the wideupread use of nuiabers . 
Xndeed, practicaXly all news iteas wiXl aaks uss of such an •ejcact- 
ness' figurs. rhi% happens typicalXy for ths following inforaation; 

<a) Practically all nswspapsra nntXon the reported fact that 
the eetiaated weight of the boab that killed Geaayel «ae 200 kiloe 
- - <or 440 pounda) , instead of Juat reporting that the boob was 'hea\v'. 
though thU weight ie epecifisd in dstail (and yet it is only an ss« 
tiaate baaed on the results of the exploaion) , it aay be the cass 
that Bost rsaders can hardly iaagine how auch exactly 200 kiloe of 
TOT is. Xndssd, it is a detail that suggssts precision and hence 
credibility, evan if the description of the effects of ths explosion, 
or of the sits of a 200 kilo bonb, would ^ybe provide aore details 
for the construction of situation aodels by the reader. 

<b) that nuabers ars hardly aore than a suggsstion of* credibi- 
lity, aay bs infsrrad froa the nuabsr of dsaths and woundiid that 
resulted froa the explosion. Papers vary widely in that respect, and 
evan within the saae report different nuabers are soaetia^.s given. 
Thus, the New Yorfc Tla^f reports 6 deaths and 50 wounded, and so 
does Mexican Excels^g^, whereas Granaa has 19 deathe and 60 wounded, 
Jqmal do prasil first 8 dsaths, and Istsr in ths saae report SO 
deaths, and about SO or 60 wounded^ the Dally Telegraph reports 
about 60 deaths and the Guardian about SO, and so on. Hots that thla 
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Ha hAV« wltfiMsed e*rXi«r that ft simiUr rhetoric is at play 
in ths afintionin9 of •otirce> , 8om news Iteoe have va^ue or precise 
sources included in nearly every sentence or paragraph. These sourn- 
ess nay vary froo an international press agency (6r a correspomlent ^ 
such as Router's Alan Phelps, who was a close witness) # another news-* 
paper* local radio stations (falangist* state) * spokespersons for the 
parties Jlnvolved in Lebanon* but nost of the sources at« only vague** 
ly described by usual phrases like 'According to trustworthy 
sources' » 'It is generally assumed that'* 'Sobs found'* 'reported* 
ly'* or just the use of passives. Whem we' earlier described such phrases 
aeans for newspapers and journalists to 'hide* behind the neira actors* 
in order to distance thesaselves from real facts or real declarations* 
or in order to avoid libelous information* we now see that this 
(quasi**) quotation device also has a rhetorical function t it suggests 
exactness and reliability. The news is not 'made up'* but based on 
sources that are 'close' to the events* and hence more creaible. 
What sources are more credible than others* is an important point 
that deserves attention elsewhereisee next chapter). 
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S. Conclusions 

With a brief study of the style and rhetoric of some news items 
froo our data we have finished the systematic discourse analysis of 
the respective levels and dimensions of the coverage about the assas- 
sination of Gemayel. On each level or dimension* special topics may 
be given attention* some of which will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. Ke defined style and rhetoric basically in terms of the 
formulation of underlying meanings or dsnoted events. Both style and 
rhetoric are important dimensions that relate text and context. Sty*- 
le signals the personal* social and compmnicati ve * posit ion* of the 
speaker* and makes an utterance more or less adequate relative to 
these elements of the context. Rhetorical structures are optional 
devices that may be used to enhance the effectiveness of discourse* 
e.g. through specific cognitive processing. 

News style* also in the Gemayel corpus* must respect a number 
of generiil constraints. Newspaper news is written* public* mass medi-* 
ated and about events o^ general interest* and much of the 'formal* 
style can be explained in terms of these news properties. Thus* 
we found that in the news about Gemayel we may encounter the use of 
lexical stereotypes such as Christian foes or factional strife when 
the situation in Lebanon is described. In some cases* as for Cuban 
Granma * the political stance of the paper also shows in the lexical 
designation of ^et#s actors* e.g. in the use of "sionlst" to denoto 
Israeli actors. Popular newspapers such as Bild 2ei tung use highly 
concrete* dramatic words to describe the results of the bombing. 

The description of Gemayel throughout the nempapers of the 
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5« Conclusions 

Mlth a brief study of the style and rhetoric of sooa news iteffls 
froQ our data we have finished the systeaatic discourse analyois 6f 
the respective leveXe and dimensions of the coverage about the assas- 
sination of Gemayel* On each level or diaension, special topics may 
be given attention, sooe of which will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. He defined style and rhetoric basically In terns of the 
fomulatlon of underlying neanings or denoted events. Both style and 
rhetoric are Isportant dlDensions that relate text and context. Sty- 
le signals the personal, social and ccoBiunicat j ve 'position' of the 
speaker # and ttakes an utterance acre or less adequate relative to 
these eleaents of the context. Rhetorical structures are optional 
devices that may bo used to enhance the effectiveness of discourse, 
e.g. through specific cognitive processing. 

t 

News style, also in the Oeaayel corpus, must respect a number 
of general constraints. Newspaper news is written, public, mass medi- 
ated and about events o^ general interest, and much of the 'formal' 
style can be explained in terms of these news properties. Thus, 
we found that in the news about Geaayel we may encounter the use of 
lexical stereotypes such as Christian foes or factional strife when 
the situation in Lebanon is described. In sow cases, as for Cuban 
Granma, the political &t2mce of the paper also shows in the lexical 
designation of ^%#s actors, e.g, in the use of "sionist" to denote 
Israeli actors. Popular newspapers such as BlXd zeitung use highly 
concrete, dramatic words to describe the results of the bombing. 

The description of Gemayel throughout the newspapers of the 
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worXd follows A rath«r specific pattern* Psced with the ambiguous if 
not contradictory roles of Geoayel as e 'ruthless* militia chief, 
on the one hand, and as a peace^-sooking president *elect on the other 
hand, the newspapers in general translate this ambiguity in corres- 
ponding lexical series. Yet, their strategy it to wrap their evalu- 
ative descriptions in direct or indirect quotations by news actors 
involved in the Lebanese events. Mostly, both *sidea* will be quoted 
in that case, resulting in both positive and negative descriptions. 
Yet, despite the use of nany negative characterisations, the overall 
evaluation is cautiously positive, and in line with the political 
realiso determining tho svaluation of events in Lebanon and the Mid- 
dle Bast. Phrases or clauses that nicely express the ambiguity at 
stake, such as the lUiuter quote "Geoayel was variously regarded as 
a popular hero and as a ruthless warlord" are literally taken over 
^.n several newspapers. Som^ newspapers tend to put somewhat more em- 
phasis on the negative lexical items, whereas others make use of 
typical mitigations. Indeed, 'controversial * is one the key terms 
that expresses the implicit negative attitude of the newspaper or 
the political ideology with which it is associated. 

T)^e syntactic style of the reports is rather complex. Senten<- 
ces are usually more than 20 words long, and feature several embed- 
ded clauses. Main actors, such as Gemayel, tend to occupy topic posi- 
tions In sentences, which often requires passivi cation. Embedded 
relative clauses or various circumstantial phrases often make sen- 
tences complex and probably not easy to understand. Again, no marked 
differences could be found for first and third world newspapers In 
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this respect^ although sentences in third world newspapers tend to 
be somewhat longer. Lexical style variations too do not seem to dif- 
ferentiate, as a whole, the first and third world press* If they 
exist, they seem to be most marked for the style of the popular press« 
as we saw for Bild Zeitunq , for rather personal correspondent's 
reports as we found them in e.g. the French press, or for political- 
ly motivated special designations, as %m find in some coiaminist news*- 
papers when Israel is denoted. But these differences cut through ' 
the first and third %#orld division of our data* 

Finally, we observed that lexical formulation seems to reflect 
dominant institutional analyses of the situation in Lebanon* Jour- 
nalists, much like politicians, have a model of the situation, which 
may involve many biases and stereotypes. And the same holds for the 
description of that situation: the ways to characterize the events 
in Lebanon have become standardised and even stereotypical. Very si- 
milar lexical words are found in many different newspapers from dif- 
ferent countries and regions. 

We did not find many interesting rhetorical structures in our 
data. Indeed # our assumption that most news doos not explicitly have 
.persuasive intentions seems to be confirmed when the lack of rhWo* 
rical ploys is involved. Yet, due to its primailly informative func- 
tion, news should be * effective' in different ways: it should suggest 
that it Is truthful, reliable and accurate. Rhetorically, such a goal 
can be accomplished by the frequent use of numbers (weight of bomb, 
numbers of victii&s , etc.). Since such numbers are seldom correct 
and seldom corrected, they may indeed be seen as rhetorical devices 
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that should suggest sxactiMSs and hsne« fsctusXity. Sinilar goml^ 
Bsy bs found in the frequent use of sources # both specific end un- 
known or vague ones^ in order to <{uote 'direct' descriptions end 
eveluetions of the events end hence to suggest the use of 'first 
hend evidence ' ebbut the truth. In the previous chapter we hed al- 
ready shown that all discourse and therefore also news di&course is 
^necessarily (inter**) subjective* In our analysis of style and rheto*- 
ric we have found that also the very fonsulation and description 
of news events is a function of underlying attitudes # partial or 
stereotypical nodeXs and .ccmunicative (sedia) goals. Truth » indeed » 
is^ a socia.1 construction, also for the media* 
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Chapter Seven 
OTUBR TOPICS 

I • Relevance structures 

1 4« The notion of 'relevance' 

In the previous ^apters we have systeaatically analyzed the 
respective discourse Xovols of news about the assassination of pre*- 
sident*-eiect Gemayel of l^anon. He started with the global or 
overall structures of theses and schexaas, and via an analysis of 
local aeaninga we ended up with a study of the stylistic and rhe- 
torical surface of news* l^is level-specific approach is systeoa- 
tic, but it also has disadvantages* Many properties of news are not 
analysable at one specific level, but cut through various levels. 
For instance, if we want to know %#hat kind of descriptions the 
newspapers give about Geioayel as a person and politician, we are 
dealing with (i) specific thetaes of the news (such as his actions 
during the civil war, or the events that characterized his election), 

(ii) special schematic categories, such as History or Background, 

(iii) local setaontic details about what exactly is said of cefiksyel, 
and how this meaning is related to the 'underlying' facts'* and 

(iv) how, i.e. in what terms, such descriptions are given. Similar 
remarks hold for other inportant topics in a study of international 
news coverage. For instance, we may specifically want to know if 

and how the information from the transnational press agencies is used. 
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Alfio^ diAen^lons of the *prtsent«tion* of news, such as lay-out, 
position in the paper, or the tise of photographs may need separate 
attention, and only part of these dinensions can be characterised 
ia terns of * surface structures*, some of these cross**- level is- 
sues will be dealt with in this chapter. 

In this section* we isolate one of these cross- level issues, 
vis. the ways news) organises and signals relevance * This notion is 
not strictly technical and therefore cannot be defined unasjbiguous- 
ly« In different disciplines it is used in different ways! Our per- 
spective here is that of a cognitively inspired discourse analysis s 
relevance says sooething about the relations between text and the 
language user. Thus, if a specific word neaning or stylistic choice 
is ioportant or interesting for a reader, such structures are rele- 
vant for the reader. One of the cost conspicuous features of news 
discourse is the systematic organisation of such relevancies: the 
news signals explicitly what is (more) relevant and what is not or 
less relevant for the reader. Headlines are an example in case. They 
express what, according to the journalist/ newspaper, is the most 
important topic of the news, and they do so in a conspicuous way: 
headlines are printed first and *on top', separately, and in larger 
type. 'Hiese typographical features help signal the expression of 
thematic relevance, and thereby may strategically be used by the 
reader to construct or reconstruct v^at is important or decide what 
is interesting«for-him/her. 

Not only the Headline , but also the Lead^ the order of topics, 
the ♦size* of topics in numbers of words or lines, the typographical 
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diasnaion (sice or type of letters used) , nay all be used to define 
or to express these relevancies. This may even be the case at the 
local level of style and sentence organisations important notions or 
important participants may be placed in first position in sentences. 
Rhetorical figxires may be used to focus on events that are important: 
the systematic use of the information that thti .domb that )cilled 
Gemayel weighed 200 kilos may be taken as a typical news strategy 
to convey both that the news is precise and hence trustworthy, and 
the fact that the bomb was huge, and hence the event * serious*. 

Thus, by relevance structures in a text, we denote all structu- 
ral properties —at different levels — of the text that can be in- 
terpreted as signals of importance or promi'«ence of news events and 
their elements for the reader. It follows that relevance structures 
are not homogeneous, such as syntactic structures. On the contrary, 
relevance structures cut through the different levels of typography, 
ordering, schematic and thematic structures, local semantics or rhe- 
toric. Cognitively spoaKing, relevance structures are textual cues 
that a reader strategically uso to decide what in the news text 
is more or loss ioportant Information. Of course, this is st ill am- 
biguous: the importance nay be importance- for- the- journalist or im- 
portance- for- the reader. Indeed, a reader may differentiate between 
tu* Iio/she may recognise what according to the newspaper seems 

important and may or may not «icpt these relevancies himself /herself. 
Vet, the reader may also Impose a personal or group specific rele- 
vance structure on the information conveyed by the text, depending 
on own )(nowledge« beliefs, opinions, norms, goals or ideology. 
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9«« from this fonsulAtion that another ambiguity is involved} 
we epeek About * relevance structures of infomation* assigned to 
the news (or news discourA«) by the rtader. In that casof indeed, 
wo are talking about sooe forw of organisation in the Bsaory struc- 
tursB (text base or situation oodel, or both) of the reader. Above, 
however, we were dsaling with relevance structures in the text, and 
we thereby mean properties of the text that do or can signal what 
is relevant and what is less so. Below, we will only be concerned 
with these textual relevance signals or indicators, but it is under- 
stood that they have these functions only relative to the relevance 
asaigmaent process of the reader. This process results in a spe- 
cific relevance structure in the oejoory representation of the hews 
events and/or of the news discourse • We also as suae that this cog- 
nitive relevance may be represented in tenos of hierar<;hical networXs, 
for instance in such a way that what is represented *hlgh* in the 
tree is also a»re relevant. In this way, a thematic (nacro<->organi- 
Eation of meaning may display its own relevance: important topics 
are placed high In the mac restructure. Indeed, probably the Xargest 
share In the complex of relevancies is taken up by this thematic or- 
ganisation of the news. That Is, most relevance signals (such as the 
Headline and Lead) will be used to strategically organl*© the thema- 
tic structure of the news text, and from that readers may ag^^m in- 
fer what Is Important Information in a cltuatlon described by the 
news (I.e. what is Important »to remember*). But thematic or m^cx^y- 
structural organisation of a text is not identical with its reXev|r- 
ce Btnicture: each reader may assign own thematic hierarchies to ^ 
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text, despite relevance signals suggesting another oacrostructure. 
Also, a reader may pay special attention to details t these may be 
relevant for him/her even wheu they are not specifically signalled 
as such. In the news about Geaayel, for instance, specific readers 
may pay special attention to the detail that Gemayel's father, Pierre, 
was an admirer of Hitler, Kussolini and Franco, Strictly speaking. 

r 

this is but a detail about the historical background of Gemayel, and 
no newspaper underscores this information with special rele-- 

vane signals (such as headline or lead information, headings, or 
a detailed analysis of this historical situation) • Yet, for a poli- 
tically interested reader this detail may become highly relevant to 
politically •place' Gemayel and his Falangist movement. Indeed, in 
ft memory representation of the assassination, such a reader may ha- 
ve a high level modifier • fascist • accotqpanying the macro-partici- 
pant • From this example we may conclude again that the actual 
cognitive pra-ress of relevance assignment is very much dependent on 
the previous beliefs, norms, goals or Ideologies of the reader. 

Fiom this brief analysis of the notion of relevance It may 
have become clear that It is a complex £ind ambiguous notion. V/ht?n 
applied to text structures It denotes the ways the text organl^^es, 
expresses, signals or monitors how and what infoimation is Impor- 
tant or relevant. In moat cases this means at the same tine rele- 
vance relative to the criteria, evaluations or norms of the }ou- 
nallst or ^spapex . Finally and most Importantly, relevance appeax s 
to be relative to the reader. It Is an interpretative notion, based 
on the assignment of relevance to some item of information by the 
reader on the b<aal3 of ^oth textual signals and pi*rHonal knowledqe, 
models, beliefs, attitudes, norms, values or ideologies. 
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i* 3* An mnmXmi Jon«*l do Bwil 

^ illuAtrat* our theoretical «s^oach» lot us ejuoine e concrete 
exea^Xe, vis, the report thet eppeered in Jomel do Braail on Sept. 
15* Otile report consiets of two parte « the first on the front page^ 
and the second part in a broad left*-hand colusn on the international 
page (p. 13), The headlines for these two parts are« respectively, 

(1) (a) AfTBNTADO K DXKAMTrB MATA NOVO PRBSIDBmc PO LlBANQ 
(b) BOKBA OB 200 KG MATA PKBSlDOm 00 LiBANO 

(Dynaaite attack kills new president of Lebanoni Boob of 200 kilos 
kills president of Lebanon) • Interesting for these two headlines io 
the prooinent * Agent' role of the bonb/dynamite and the use of the 
predicate 'to kill*, other newspapers often siiq^ly use 'to die*# or 
use 'to kill' without asntioning a bonb or dynaaite .in the headlines. 

The tiead opens with the major actor * President-elect of Lebanon, 
Bashir Geaayel' as topic and s^ect of the predicate *to die*. This 
first lead-sentence sunaarires all important aspects of the events s 
Gemayel died, this happened by a 200 kilo boob, in the headquarters 
of the Falangist Party > in East Beirut. Also, Gemayel is identified 
as being 34 years old. Christian Haronite Leader, and chief of the 
rightist falangist militias* In other newspapers this 'identifica- 
tion* of Cemayel is usually given later in the report, e.g. as part 
of the personal and historical background description of Gemayel. 

The position "on top* of the front page itself suggests that the 
event is considered to be of (international) iaportance, because 
much other international news usually appears on the international 
page(s) . 
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The topics of the rest of the report then appear in the following 
order: in the respective sentences! 

(1) ResponsabiUty for the attack (Main Events Agents/Cause) 
<2)- Destmo^lM of the buildi n g » reunion with followers (Main Bvont> 
Results* CircvBMtances) . 

(3) Dead and wounded (Main Event t Results) 

(4) Long tine buried by rubble before found (Main Events Component, Result) 

(5) Election and criticism froo Moslems (Contexts Previous Events and 

Possible Reasons /Causes of assassination) 

(6) Accused of being helped by Israel (Contexts Reasons). 

<7) considered hero by friends and ruthless warlord by opponents 
(Background) 
Known in civil war (Bistory) 
(8) Unified christian militias by force (Bistory) 

He see that the ordering of sentences in the front page article first 
gives the ma;)or elements of the Main Event itself (Agent? Results? 
How? ) and then the relevant context (election) and some information 
about the historical background of Gcuaayel. 

The inside page, under the headline mentioned above, first re*- 
peats the Lead of the frontpage, with slight stylistic changes: the 
naos of Gemayel is mentioned after his identification as christian 
leader and falangist chief here, and Beirut East is identified in ad- 
dition as the 'christian section*. Then, the topics are as follows: 

(1) Responsability (Main Event) • 

( 2) Date of presidency (Context) 
Party Reunion (circumstances) 
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(3> First faiangist aourcM reported survival (Main Bvsntt Result) 
Boob destroyed 3 floors of building (Main Event) 

(4) Boapltal, light injuries, confusion (Main Event) 

(5) Later, death confirmed 
Subheading: REQUEST FOR BBLP 

r 

(6) Search for G* after explosion at. 16 hrs. (Main Event) 

(7) Deaths and wounded (Router) (Main Event) 

(8) g's hand vas 8<ran moving requesting for help (Main Event) 

(9) Thoy had to renove a bodyguard firSt to get to him (Main Event) 

(10) Brought to hospital with light leg injuries (Main Event) 

(11) G. said "I am well...** (Main Event) 

Third attack against G. Other attacks. (H story) 

(12) Sources also said he left hospital (Main Event) 
(S3)Confu8iont no film of scene on TV (Main Event /Consequences) 

(14) Falangist radio off the air (Main Event/ Consequences) 

(15) Later government announced his death (Main Event/Consequences) 

(16) Many enemies since the civil war (History) 

(17) Violent opposition against his election (Context) 

(18) Accused of having killed son of Franjieh (History) 

(19) Falangist received support from Israel (History/Context) 

(20) Explosion after declaration of Wazsan about East Beirut (Context) 

(2U (Reut%r/Philpai) IsraoUs helped with tZ\Q rescue operation (Main Event) 
(22) Falangist militias surrounded the area and shot m the air (Main Event) 

(2 1) Election and succession of Sarkis (Conttct ) 
(24)Moslems and leftists opposed his election (Context) 

They (ought against the Christian militias during the civil war 
(History) 
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They maintained he was a partisan president (Context) 

(25) 8006 of them later accepted G. after his promises. .« (Context) 

(26) Reunion between Salam and G* (Context) 

Salam* Mo 8lem» principal negotiator about FLO departure (History) 

(27) Others remained opposed to the election (Context) 

(28) There were other isportant falangist Readers in the reunion (Main Event) 

(29) Location of Aahrafieh (Main Event) 

<30)(AFPf) Consternation in Begin Cabinet (Consequence/Verbal Reaction) 

Braail: teleyranae of president to Lebanese parliament (verbal Reaction) 
(31) Declaration of president of Israeli parliament (Consequence/ React ion) 

This report is followed by an article about the negotations between 
Morris Draper and iFraelf which as it were plays the role of further 
Context for the Getoayel news. Indeed, other newspapers briefly inte** 
grate that information into the story about the death of Gemayel, 
mostly at the end. 

The ordering of topics again follows the pattern we have found 
before s first a specification of the Main Event topic, such as Agents* 
Circumatances of the explosion, the rumors about the survival, and 
-hen the emnouncement of his death. Note though that this order 
seems to recycle: after the first mention of the rumor, sentence 
is about the confirmation of his death, but then again we get muie 
details of the rumor. After focusing on those main eventn, the story 
turns to posaiblo reasons or causes (or agents) of the assassina- 
tion and therefore brings first historical and contextual informa- 
tion about his opponents or enemies. Also this information is re- 
peated in various forms, and may be interspersed with farther details 
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About th« Mploslon and its conseqiwncss* As usual , the and of the 
article brings Verbal Beactlona by politicianst first the directly 
involved (Israel) , then also by those relevant for the country of 
the newspaper (indeed the president of Braxil) « 

At a soMwhat hlyhar level of abstraction we thus find the 
follcfwing ordering of topics in the textt 

1* GEMAYEL KXULED IN BOMB kVShCK (Main Event) 

2. FB8ULTS OF EXPLOSION (Main Event) 

3. RBSCUB ACriOMS (Consequences) 

4. AUHOR OP SURVIVAL (Main Event) 

S« MAMY BNBMXSS SINCE CIVIL WAR (Bistory) 

6. OPPOSITION DURING BIS BLECTICN (Context) 

7, OECI*ARATIONS BY XMPORrTAWr I-EADERS (Verk al Context) 

This global order is consistent with the topical and schematic 
structures we have exsialned in Chapters 3 and 4* Bistorical infor- 
mation often precedee context infonaatiotw probably because this 
history explains why Mosloms and Leftists opposed Gemayel during 
the election* 

As may be expected, Jornal do Braail's report signals taam 
relevance for the bomb attack events, both by the headline and 
the order and schomatxc organization of topics. Yet, at the same 
time, the front page article also prominently signals information 
about the responsabi lity for the attack (first sentence), as well 
as tho objections and accusationti of Moslem groups against Gemayel, 
a topic which usually Is assigned a lower rank order in the relevance 
3tructure. The inside page article confirms this relevance distrl- 
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butlont half of the sentences are about the details of the bomb ex- 
plosion and its laBBsdlate consequenoeSf whereas sost other sentences 
are about the political conflict between Gtoayel and the other groups 
involvedfOr about the election. The la|>Qrtance of this political con- 
flict If fxurthar underscored with stylistic neans* such as the choice 
of words like 'serious rivalry* or 'firmly opposed'* Overall, though 
it is the detaiXed story of the boob attack which receives 
the main attention. Political background analysis « and especially 
speculations about possible consequences # have secondary relevance 
in this r«»port« indeed* nost of the report Is based on Heuter's wires 
to which we will turn in more detail below. 

At the level of sentential syntax* we finally observe that Ge- 
mayel to often mentioned in first* topical position of main clauses* 
sometimes only routinely embedded in declarative clauses mentioning 
a source. Next* especially 'Moslem leaders' occur In sentential top- 
ple po&ltlons in the last part of the article. Again* the basic con- 
flict represented in the two major topics* seems to be signalled here 
In terms of their main actors* occupying 'prominent' syntactic posi«* 
tions in tho sentences of the report. Even the text accanpanylng the 
leurge portrait of Gemayel explicitly mentions that Gemayel had many 
enemies and that Moslems criticized his election. 

Prom this arbitrary example we conclude that a news report may 
'organize' the relevance accorded to certain aspects of information 
in many ways: topical hierarchy* schematic superstructure, ordering, 
of propositions* headline and lead* frontpage treatment, amount of 
Information about each theme* as well as style and syntax. 
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2« Photoqraphg 

k crucial visual dUMnaion of naws ara tha photographa that 
accoeipany tha text? Xn oar case too» the news about tha assassins** 
tion of Bachir Gtmayal included a large number of photos* Sinco the 
violent death of an iiqpcrtant political person is involved, we may 
expect, first of all, portraits —in a variety of scenes or contexts, 
aa wall as photos of the scene of the explosion. This is indeed the 
case* And the aana holds for the pictures that accoapany the news, 
on the aaae or the next day, about the invasion of West-Belnit by 
tha laraeii army* BOraje (1983) axaDined these photographs and ob- 
tained the following resulta* Prom a large part of the (than) avai- 
lable newspapers he studied 441 photos , of which IBl different ones. 
The Lebanese Falangist Party net#8paper ho R6veil , but also Israeli 
Ha'ariv , carry the bulk of thia amount. Without these newspapers, 
we have only 32 different photographs, reproduced 269 tines* About 
c quarter of all picture uses are portraits of Gemayel* fiP and UPI 
are the agencies that have supplied most pictures, both of the bomb-* 
attack scene, and of the invasion* 

Gemayol*s portrait photos are predominantly of a 'positive' 
nature* They show the president-elect in happy, laughing or victo- 
rioxia poses, often accai^>aniod by his en^-husiastic followers* who 
literally carry him 'on their hands' (many pictures date from the 
day his was elected president)* 

A single AP-picture is used many times to represent the scene 
of the explosion* This pictures giVes an impression of the ruins 
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of the Falangist Party headquarters, but also of the confusion of 
people* cars and ambulance on the spot* It aptly connotates the 
initial confusion after the boob attack. Three other pictures, two 
froQ AP and one from UPI, show the burial of Geiaayalt the coffin in 
the siiddle of a large crowd (estimated SOOO by one picture text)* 
AS for the portrait photographs in which Gemayel is victoriously 
carried arround on tha shouldera of his followers, these pictures 
of the burial events suggest the vast suf^ort Gemayel had, and seem 
to symbolize that hr was *a man of his people', both in his victory 
and in his death* And both in the portraits of Gemayel during his 
victory and in those of the burial, hands are raised 'upwards* « 
as If to signal actual supj^rt for th victorious or dead 
leader, in the first ones as a symbol of joy, and in the 
ones as a symbol of grief* Further semiotic analysis should and 
could be made of these pictures (we will not analyze the picture3 
about the Israeli invasion at all) , but such an analysis is outsi-- 
de the scoi>e of our study* It %rauld require extensive theoretical 
treatioent of the structures, meanings, connotations* and functions 
of photographs? 

If we look at the regional distribution of photographs, we find 
that both Asia ard Africa use very few pictures: mostly head per- 
traits only* Of the 20 most used pictures* we find that Western 
Europe and Ldtin-America use most, distributed evenly* North Ameri- 
ca carries a few pictures of Gemayol and of his burial, but very few 
pictures of the Israeli invasion. The vast majority of non-standard 
pictures appears in the Middle-East, notably in Le R^vei 1 and Ma'ariv 




Maybe the fact that we have only examined a linited number 
of newspapers from Eastern Europe, Africa and Asia is also a fac^ 
tor that will account for the low frequencies of photographs found 
in the newspapers of those regions. Yett it is also striking that 
the South Asian .dnd much less the East Asi^m) , as well as the North 
American newspapers » which had access to news agency pictures, 
seem to make little use of them* The African newspapers and those 
of South Asia practically only use head portraits (most frequent 
also elsewhere). Several explanations may be given for these facts* 
Firsts only the bigger newspapers will have largo doc\imentation fa- 
cilities. Others must rely on the wire services of the international 
agencies. Second, there are technical limitations to the reception 
and reproduction of news photographs, and these will of course not 
be equally distributed for the newspapers in the various countries. 
Third, and most interestingly, however, there may be different cul*- 
tural and media traditions --also across different regions and across 
different newspapers within one region or countrv : some will prefer 
to publish a photograph with the news* and others (most notably a 
newspaper like Le Monde ) will merely bring text. Indeed, frequency 
and size of spectacular photos ia usually considered to be one of 
the hallmarks of the popular press. On this point too, further ana- 
lysis is needed. 
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3* Assassination and Invasiont An Analysis of their Relation 

One of the acre interesting features of local coherence in our 
data may be found in the way the newspapers deal with the relation 
between the assassination of Gemayel and the invasion by ZaraeX of 
West-'Beirut* This relation may sisq>ly be temporals B occurred after 
Ai or it may be conditional/causal: B occurred because of A* Third, 
the causal relation may be used, e.g* by Israel^as an explanation 
and as a justification: B was done because of (the possibly negati*- 
ve consequences of) a« Bow do the newspapers handle these connecti- 
ons? 

De Jong (1983) examined BO newspapers* IS from third world 
countries and 1& from western countries and analyzed how they accoun- 
ted for the relationships between the assassination and the invasion* 
Of these thirty newspapers, 19 brought items that covered bo^h events* 
This was especially the case In Western newspapers (12 of 19) « which 
could be interpreted eis a tendency to show that the two events are 
indeed related. This tendency also appears in the Headlines i four 
newspapers of western countries mention botlt events in the Head- 
line, whereas only 2 papers from third world countries do so. Three 
rewspapera of each group mention only Gemayel *s death in the headli- 
ne, and four western papers and only one-^ird world newspaper 
mention the invasior< in such a prominent position. This suggests 
that perhaps western newspapers assign more ijaportance to the inva- 
sion, or in general tend to assign more importance to the 'latest* 
event. The news value of actuality may bo used to explain this lat- 
ter reason for the difference in assigned importance. This pattern 
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is rep^aUd in the teAd section of the newapi^ers* Hcre^t hird world 
ne%ispapers BOre often only mention Geaayel's death* 

De Jong also studied the explicit connections established by 
the newspapers between the two events* Both in Western and third 
^orld papers this connection is established explicitly in various 
wayst A is a pretext of a» A causes a, B follows A, etc. It was 
found that in about half of the connections* both groups of news- 
papers use teaporal connections » rather than explicit cau- 
sal connections* We have observed this before t newspapers tend to 
favor 'neutral* temporal connections between events above the more 
'interpretive* assignment of a causal relationship* Xn this delica- 
te case, for instance » the assu&ption of a causal relationship say 
be interpreted as a tacit acceptation of the Israeli explanation 
or as justification of the invasion* A critical stance towards 
this justification may be t/Jcen by qualifying it as a 'pretext*, 
which happens in 5 western and 9 third world newspapers* Although 
these numbers are too small to draw firm conclusions, there seems 
to be a tendency in third world countries to represent the events 

from A more critical position towards Israel. This is of course 
not surprising , given the widespread political position of develo- 
ping countries with respect to Israel. The press in these countries 

seems to express at least some of the official policies in the repor< 

ting about the events in Lebanon* 

Yet, also the Israeli justification as such may be rendered 

in various ways* On the whole the newspapers from both groups do 

this by various means of *distancing* , mostly by using quotation 
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marks* Only a couple of western newspapers adopt the justification 
without such distancing devices* yet» there is a more subtle way of 
showing some form of 'understanding' of the Israeli position, vis* 
when a newspaper reports (or not) the events the Israeli *s predic- 
ted would happen (if they would not iitervene) • Thus, there is a 
tendency in the western newspapers to pay more attention to events 
that confirm the expectations of the Israeli's, whereas third world 
newspapers pay less attention to events that would support the Is- 
raeli justification* They on the contrary tend to focus on the ne- 
gative consequences of the invasion, vis* fights between the Israe- 
li amy and Lebanese militias* Western newspapers also tend to men- 
tion the Israeli justification more often in the Beadline or the 
Lead, although on the whole the Israeli position is assigned a lo- 
wer prominence in the newspapers in both groups* 

Although the various analyses hardly yield clear and signifi- 
cant differences between first and third world papers (also because 
the number of cases is too low) , Oe Jong concludes that an 
overall evaluation of the newo items (which is of course rather 
subjective) suggests that toore western newspapers tend to be posi- 
tive about Israel, and more third world newspapers tend to be nega- 
tive about Israel's actions* Note also that most western reports 
come from own correspondents, whexeas most items in third world 
countries are taken from international press agencies* This would 
suggest that the agencies are somewhat more neutral in describing 
the relation between the assassination and the invasion. In this 
case, thus, western agencies not necessarily adopt the western pro* 
Israel position in their wires (as they are used in the press) « 
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4. Verbal reactions and quotations 

An important functional category in news discourse io 'Verbal 
Reactions*. In this category we tind the reactions of politicians 
or other important ne^a persons about the news events. These laay 
be politicians directly involved in the news events thetoselves, or 
those whose (international) role or position entitles them to give 
reactions or coitnents about the events. In the news about Geoayol^ 
thusf we may find the reactions of Waszan or Sarkis in Lebanon it- 
self, but also of (people In) Israel, the USA or the country of the 
newspaper. 

Verbal reactions have several functions. First » they are then>« 
selves news 2 the declaratli^ or opinions of important politicians 
about political events are an important dimension of reporting 
about political events. Politics in a sense JL^ what politicians do 
and say. Second, verbal reactions provide different perspectives, 
points of view and opinions about the events. In this way, the news- 
paper can provide evaluations, comments or expectations without in- 
dulging in biased reporting. The bias, if any, is then attributable 
to others I although of course there may be bias In whom id selected 
for quotation and what is selected from quotations. 

Verbal reactions may be formulated in many different form&f 
TVo basic forms are on the one hand literal quotatio n^ marked b^* 
(single or double) quotation laark&i and on the other hand a paraphra- 
se of what was (assxjmed to be) said by some news person. A paraphra- 
se of course need not express e3<actly ^he same words as those used 
by the speaker* and may therefore be subject to possible bias. 
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Yet» there are several intenaediate forma. He may have an indirect 
form of quotation* introduced by a verbum dicendi, followed by a 
depending object clause, often introduced by th at in English, as in 

(7.1. ) Was£an declared that . • . 

where the content of the that-clauso is more or leas identical with 
the meaning of the words used by Wasean. Since Wassan will have spo- 
ken in Arabic, there oust at least be a translation, even when tre 
journalist makes use of literal quotation. Changes in indirect dis- 
course forms may pertain to lexical changes, sometimes. invplvlng 
slight differences in evaluationV changes of perspective or point 
of view, and especially varioua forms of deletion! usually on\y one 
or two key sentences of a declaration will be quoted. 

Speakers are not always explicitly identified. We have seer, 
earlier that many of the opinions about Gooayel are vaguely attri-'^ 
buted to 'his followers' or to 'his opponents*. Also, the pat-aive 
will be used so Uiat no speaker need to be mentioned, as In: 

(7.2. ) Gemayel wets said to... 

Van der Bijl (t983) has made an analysis of all quotatior& and 
verbal reactions in ten newspapers reporting about the assassination 
of Gemayel and the invasion of West-Beirut by the Israelis. He coo- 
pared five newspapers ( Los Ange les Times, he Mo nde, Frankfurter All- 
^eoelne. El Pafs emd De V olk skran t) from developed countries, and 
fi\n» from developing countries (E xcelcior , 1_* Opinion^ Daily Oracle, 
The^Sta tespao ^ and the I ndones ian Tiros) . 
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A distinction was mad* between different Kind of sources of 
verbal react lone t Persona, Functions » Groups, Media and Unknown. 
Also Countries can be referred to as eourcea, but In that case it 
is Baostly the government which is aeant. For the ton newspapers it 
was first found that in general quotation of persons and then of 
groups or unknown is siost frequent (for instance of 43 sources in 
the western newspapers* 18 ar^ persons, 8 are groups and 9 are un- 
known) *\ror newspapers from the third world these distributions are 
similar, although the amount of quotation is half that of those in 
western country newspapers (22). tfhat is a specific source (by 
function) in one newspaper » may be an unknown source in another. 
Van der Bijl found for eKample that the Los Angeles Times refers 
to *one Palestinian* when mentioning an opinion about the results 
of the assess mat ion » where El Pais attributes the same opinion to 
*a lebanese university professor*. In general^ sources will be iden-> 
tified by name ^ function (on first mention) or just name (and soffle" 
times) function on later mentions in the same article* Well-known 
politicians (Reagan, Begin) need not be identified by their func- 
tions. It was also found that of 49 identified sources, 10 only 
occurred in 3rd world newBpapers, and 28 only in f itjrf'''worl3'"T{ew3-- 
pap^jra (II in both). For instance, premier Begin or Israel l» not 
quoted in third world newspapers, whereas he one of the most 
quoted persons in western newspapers. The s^e holds for Reagan, 
who is quoted by three western newspapers anov^ third world news- 
paper. And in general, western newspapers make mc^e use of American 
and Israeli sources, which is much less the case for third world 
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newspapers t more than 50% of all quotation or paraphrase words in 
western newspapers are baaed on Israeli or American sources, which 
is only the case for about 1S% of the words used in third world 
newspapers for these sources. On the other hand, the declaration of 
Arafat (being in Rome at the moment) receives twice as much atten- 
tion in third world newspapersi and the same holds for the sources 
Syria and Iran, This different attention for different sources also 
shows in the headlines t Arafat (and Syria/lranUis more often mentio- 
ned in the headlines of third world newss>aper^V 

When we look a^ the kind of speech acts, or more general * verbal 
act* typos (such as to welcome, regret, announce, etc.) in the va- 
rious papers, we expoctedly often fiid the speech acts of condemning 
or deploring. In tMrd world newspapers however we more often (a 
fifth of all quotations/paraphrases) find accusations than in wes- 
tern newspapers (a tenth) . This is mainly due to the special atten- 
tion accorded to the accusations made by Arafat against Israel. 
Note also that the verbril act of 'praise' for Gemayel is referred 
to eight timos in westen^ newspapers, and only once m third world ' 
newspapers • 

Van der Bi^l concludes on the basis of these and other results 
(stylistic analyses of quotation differences), that on certain points 
there seem to be systematic differences between first and third 
world country newspapers in their quotation patterns, vi2. those 
mentioned above, but also notable similarities. As might be expec- 
ted, third world newspapers will tend to give the floor more often 
to t*hird worlds spokespersons, and less to those persons or countries 
that are considered to be opposed to fhird w.orld interests {such as 
Reagan or Begin) . 
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5. A brief ccnpartson between Reut<tr'o dispatches and newspaper item s 

For one of the international news aqencles# Reuter's of London* we 
have briefly oxamined those newspaper items that (only) make use of 
the servicos of that agency in their reporting of the initial cventa 
of the bomb explosion and the killing of Gemayel. Other newspapers 
use cither several sources » do not mention their agency sources or 
u&«* aqon«jy material that we didn't have at our disposal^ see section 7 below). 
The newspapers that make use of Reuter are for instance the 
. following (data from Boer« 1983| see Tables 7.1 and 7.2. below): 



(I) 


International Herald Tribune 


(7) 


The Guardian 


i 3) 


The Daily Telegzaph 


(4> 


The Statesman 




The Bangkok Pest 


(6) 


N«fw Straits Txnes 


(V) 


Dawn 


!Bl 


Bangladesh Observer 


:n 


The Daily Journal 


.K) 


T»^*» Baxigkok Post 


Ml) 


Th« Dally Glean».'r 


tl 2) 


Al7enevn Daqbiad 



Or. tie following pagei w*.* give some fragments of tho rompar t s'jns tor 
sum© of these papers (data are from Boer* 1 9H^). Between the two colonns 
of text, w*' indicate briefly which typo of transformation u involved* 
«t.q. ' hflrit- nf Style (CSJ , Chang*? of St yle/Cont »>nt (CGC) * Deletion (0) 
AJditi f ^A^. wr Substitution (T) . Chang^-d phras«'S are und«'i 1 1 . 
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International Herald Tribune <15.9.82) 
GEIlAyEI* SURVIVES BOMB IN BEIRl/T 

1/2 President-elect Bashir Gemayel of 

Lebanon 
4 tuetsday 

4/S when an explosion badly d€unaged 
6/7 rightist Phalangist Party 



Change 



10 

n/ 

12 



on the ground floor 
AS Mr. Gemayel met with officials 



(...) 

16/20 
(...) 
32£ 0 



a nearby .hospi'tal 



33f 



68f 



CS 

CS 
D 

CSC 
CS 
CS/ 
D 



medics from the Israeli army* which 
is still surrounding Beirut after a 
throe-month assau lt on Palestinian CSC 
guerrillas 
0 



Reuter'9 dispatches (16:40/51/55-14.9 
EXPLOSION I, 2. 3. 

Lebanese president-elect B.G* 
today 

when ho was dug out from rubble 

after an explosion badly damaged 

right-wing Falangist Party 

in the ground floor 

as the president-elect was holding 

a regular Tuesday meeting with 

officials 

the nearby Hotel Dieu Hospital 

they said his father Pierre, who 
founded the Falangists in 1036, 
had hurried to the hospital with 
other party officials. Reuter cor- 
respondent Alan Philphs reported 
from the scene that the bombs blew 
out the interior of the modern con- 
crete party headquarters 



three month campaign again&t 

former primo minister Saeb Salam. 
a veteran Moslem politician who 
played an important role ir. the tor- 
tuous negotiations leading tc the 
(evacuation of the Palestinian guerr 
as from Beirut, hold a day of talks 
with Mr. Gemayel last week. But 
others have renainod opposed. W>u.t. 
a delegation from nainly-^oslen 
West Beirut set off tor East-Beirut 
on Sunday to congratulate Mr. G<?nayfli^ 
gunmen fired on tht>n. 
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The Guardian (15.9.82) 

LEBANESE I£AO£R BSCAPES AS SO 
ARB rBAREO DEAD IN BOIO BLAST 

(Completely reordored) 

19f Doctors and ainbulanceaen. Including 
sooe from the Israoli amy still 
surrounding Beirut after tholr cam* 
oalan against Palestinian fighters 
Joined rescue trarkera who wetc pul- 
ling dead and injured from the rub- 
ble. 

42f (...) 400 party members and ouppor- 


CS/ 
D 

CSC 

cs 


Rcuter (I7tIS, I8t40, 18:51, IBtSS, 
19:03) 

Medics from the Israeli army» still 
surrounding Beirut after a three- 
month campaign against Palestinian 
guerillas 9 were helping in rescue 
work. Two bulldozers » a crane and 
and a fleet of ambulances including 
two from the Israeli arw/ were on 
the scene* Rescue workers said dead 
and Injured were still buried in 
the rubble* 

(...)meetlng at the party headquar- 
ters had been a large gathering atten 
ded by senior officials (.*.) 

Moslem and leftist lejiders (**.) 
opposed his election ( . * . ) 


ters had been attendJ^ng the meeting 
including senior officials (...) 

«;«;f Mr- Gr.raAYAl*fi oloction was ODDOsed 
by Moslem and leftist leaders..- 


Dally Telegraph tl5.9.82) 

4/S wrecked a building 

34f His father Plexre... %/ent to the 
hospital. 


CS 
D 


Reuter (I8i40, l8:5l , 18:SS, 19:03) 

badly damaged a building 

They said his father Pierre..* 
had hurried to the hospital. 


The Statesman (IS. 9. 82) 

8/9 The building housed offices of the 
Christian Falangist Party 

23f ^ 


D 
D 


Reuter (17:15. I7:l7) 

The bulldlnr housed offices of the 
rightist Christian Falangist Party. 

The Falangist radiostatlon , whose 
studios are close to the scene of 
the explosion, said some people had 
been Injured but r^*scue workers were 
unable to give details. 


New Straits Times (16.9.82) 


0 


Reuter (S:28, St38, S:S2) (IS.9.82) 

It said he would be buried at 4 PM 
(14.00 Gtft) . 


Bangladesh Observer (IS* 9. 82) 
8f 0 


D 


Reuter (18:40) (14.9.82) 

^Sources in Mr. Gemayel's right-wing 
Falangist Party said a 200 kg (440 
poind) bomb exploded in the ground 
floor of the party's local head- 
quarters as the prefiident -/*lect w^s 
holding a regular Tuenday nweting 
with officials. 
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Daily Journal (16*9.82) 



1/4 Bashir Gemayel, the 34-vear-old 
allitia leader elected President 
of Lebanon . . . 



15f 0 



that battled Lebanese 



T/D 



C/D 



I8f militia. 
Moslems 

29f his fooe... who tried to asJiassina- A 
te him three times —the third time, 
today, successfully. | 

74f under his direction, this loose coa- D/ 
lit ion was transformed into the key- CS 
stone of the Christian's political 
military apparatus . . . 

79f d 



tOS 0 

I06f his hostility to the Palestinians 
made him an Israeli ally 



Reuter (0;3S, 0:4S. 0:S0, 0:S7) 



(15.9.82) 

Bashir Geaayel, the young President- 
elect of I«ebanon, who was reported- 
ly killed in a huge bomb blast yes- 
terday. * * 

Informed political sources in Beirut 
said the body of Mr. Gemayel was one 
of the last to be dug out of the 
wreckage of the bombed Falangist 
party headquarters in Bast Beirut. 

militia... that fought an alliance 
of Lebanese Moslems 

his focs«.«whom he was to have 
governed. 

At first simply an instruioGnt of 
coordination, under his direction 
the front became the keystone of 
the Christian camp's political- 
military system 

willingly or by force all the smaller 
militias *#ere eventually integrated 
into the front 

he pledged to "liberate" the rest 
of he country 

his hostility towards the Palesti- 
nians made him a natural ally of 
the Israeli *s 
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When 46 exAioine thoM few news, items bAsod on Reuter's dispatches, 
wo first observe thAt newspapers will of course use different takes 
froQ the sase story* depending predcminantly on the deadline and the 
tljae difference. Indeed* early editions of British newspapers (the ones 
that were available to us in Aosterdam) , all carried the news about the 
expiosjton and about Gemayel being wunded, but not yet had the news 
about his death. They primarily maXe use of the Reuter's dispatches 
that were sent in the early evening hours. The Asian newspapers have 
different news depending on whether they are morning or evening pa- 
pers. * 

A second observation is that when newspapers have no own corres- 
pondent, they faithfully, mostly even literally, follow the Reuter's 
wires. Only sometimes, as is the case for the Guardian , the item is 
re%n:itten in a different order and composed from several dispatches. 
Transformations of the original Reuter news takes three basic forms t 
changes (mostly stylistic) . additions and deletions* which we had 
indicated earlier with C (or CS) , A and D, respectively. Slight 
stylistic changes have been Indicated only for the international 
ilerald Ti;ibune in our example. They amount to using of Lebano n in- 
stead of Le banese , or net with officials instead of was holding a 
m efetinq wkth officials . Most of these changes are simply minor sty- 
listic alterations that might be seen as contributions to readabili*- 
ty and disambiguation. Soiw style changes, however, have a scmewhat 
more interesting nature, such as rightist instead of r ight-wing , 
which have scoewhat different associations. Similarly, an assault 
on t>ale3t inian guerrillas Is not quite the sane as a c ampdi jfn^ against 
them, a«i Reu»'er hdS it* 
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A well-known stylistic substitution can be found in line 19f 
of the Guardian » which uses Palestinian i^hters instead of Pales- 
tinian querillas y the former being usually associated with a 
flx>re positive attitude towards the designated group. Similarly, the 
Statesman deleted the adjective rightist from the Reuter's dispatch 
when referring to the Christian Falangist Party* These are the kind 
of small but significant changes newspapers may make with respect 
to tho news from the international news agencies. But this does 
not always iosply that an occasional change will always be motiva- 
ted by intentional or unintentional ideological or political atti- 
tudes. Wc may assume though that when these stylistic choices beco- 
me systematic* they do find their origin in underlying opinions and 
ideologies. 

Of the deletions we have examined, one substantial fragment 
of the Reuter wire was omitted in the Herald Tribujig (lines 32 f) , 
viz. the informatirn thot Pierre Gemayel founded the Falangist Party 
in 1936 (together with other information about the scene of the 
events) . Also* this paper omits the information about former prime 
minister Saeb Salam. The Bangladesh Observer omits the rather cen- 
tral event information about the bomb, its weight, the location and 
the occasion of the weekly meeting. 

Most changes wece iound in our copy of the English language 
Daily Journal of Venezuela. Thus, it omitted the information that 
willingly of by force the smaller militias were integrated into 
the Falangist front. Also the explanatory use of natural in the 
phrase a natural ally of the Israeli's is omitted in that p.iper . 
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These few obaeKvations hardly allov for interostlng general!-* 
cations.^ Our first ii&preaalon is that if news is based on dispatches 
fron the international news agencies » they will in general follow 
these rather closely* depending on what takes of a story are used 
(and it appears that editorr often use only part of the total 
takes about a story). Second, changes will often be minor changes 
of style, although sooetioes more significant substitutions of 
potentially evaluative terns may be made^ as we have seen for the 
substitution of fluerrillaVs by fighters in the Guardian* Third, 
deletions are of course the most substantial changes with respect 
to the original text of the dispatches. In this case, information 
about secondary aspects of the events may be involved # but soaotijnes 
also more significant evaluative or background information* Again, 
also for these few examples, we do not seem to have interesting 
differences between first and third world newspapers. The major 
difference* in general* Is that larger newspapers, especially the 
richer ones in most Western countries, may rely on their own 
correspondents or Middle East specialists for follow* up stories 
and background features, as is the case for instance for the Guar-:^ 
dian* The f.rst news about unexpected events — especially when 
occurring in foreign countries and in places where no correspondents 
are likely to bo located* will In general first come through the 
wires of the intornationdl news agencies. Whatever the nature of 
the follow-up and the background features written by editors and 
correspondents, these initial messages may already *de£ino the si- 
toatlon' for the readers. Obviously* further detailed discourse 
<inalysLs 1& neci^a%y.|o spell out these general conclusions. 
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A wttll*-known stylistic substitution can be found in line 19f 
of the Guardian , which uses Palestinian fighters instead of Pales** 
tinian guerillas , the former being usually associated with a 
more positive attitude towards the designated group. Similarly, the 
Statesman deleted the adjective rightist froo the Reuter*s dispatch 
when referring to the Christian Falangist Party. These are the kind 
of small but significant changes newspapers may make with respect 
to the news from tho International news agencies. But this does 
not always imply that an occasional change will always be motiva- 
ted by intentional or unintentional ideological or political atti- 
tudes. We may assur.j though that when these stylistic choices beco- 
me systematic, they do find their origin in underlying opinions and 
ideologies. 

Of the deletions we have examined, one substantial fragment 
of the Reuter wire was omitted in the Herald Tribune (lines 32 f) « 
viz. the information that Pierre Gemayol founded the Falangist Party 
in 1936 (together with other information ^lbout the scene of the 
events). Also, this paper omits the information about former prime 
minister Saeb Salam. The Bangladesh observer omits the rather cen- 
tral event information about the bomb, its weight* the location and 
th^occasion of the weekly meeting. 

Most changes were found m our copy of the English language 
Daily Journal of Venezuela. Thus, it omitted the information that 
willingly of by force the smaller militias were integrated into 
the Falangist front. Also the explanatory use of natural in the 
phrase a natural ally of the Israeli's is omitted m that paper. 
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Diffefnces between agency news and own correspondent's reports? 

Host newspapers roly on the international news agencies for their 
foreign nows. This is especially the case for spot news* Background 
and feature articles nay» after the first agency dispatches, be writ- 
ten by the ne%#spapor*s own editors. Yet» large newspapers or groups 
of newspapers also have their own foreign correspondents. These ore 
predoainantly located in major foreign capitals » mainly in first 
world countries, or in some regional *news centre*. Besides the 
more or less resident correspondents r newspapers may send special 
envoys to places where important events have occurred or are expec** 
ted to occur (e.g. elections). Regions or countries that are tempo- 
rarily of great news relevance may only have a temporary correspon-* 
0 

dent. 

Xn our case, the situation in the Middle-East in general, and 
the events in l,ebdnon (civil war, PLO presence and departure, occu- 
pation of South Lebanon by Israel, etc.) in particular, are regular- 
ly covered by many correspondents^ These may be located in Beirut, 
Jerusalem or Tel Aviv, Cairo, Nicosia, or Damascus* Some (big) 
newspapers, such as the Los Angeles Time s, The New York Times , 
The Guardia n, The Times , Le Monde, France Soi r, and several other 
newspapers have regular or special correspondents in Beirut itself. 
Reptn^n Ribao reports from Daxoascus, and Mai n i ch i Sh Imbun from Cai- 
ro. 

The interesting question that suggests itself is whether 
agency news Is different from the newspapert own correspondents' 
reports? There are several a prxori arguments that *#ould support 
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either possibility: vi2« similarity or difference* If there is a 
more or less interrxational consensus about the major components of 
a story, then probably the local correspondents of newspapers and 
the correspondents (bureau chiefs, stringers* etc«) of agencies 
would probably deliver more or less the same stories* Yet, agency 
news should be fit for international distribution and , Ideally, 
should therefore want to be as 'neutral* as possible* N ewspaper 
correspondents in principle only have their ovm readers as poten- 
tial clients of their stories, and may therefore %nrite stories that 
are tailor-made to their own editors and readers« Specific informa- 
tion or angles may be focused upon in that case, or the whole events 
may be described from a more specific ideological or political point 
of view* 

It is however far from easy to make a complete comparison be- 
tween agency news and correspondents reports. For one thing « as is 
apparent for instance in the initial articles appearino lt\ the Guarr. 
dia n and The_ T j^mes , the first dispatches may cone from the interna- 
tional agencies, and only the later onus from local correspondents 
(who may have the news via the agencies, or who may have been war- 
ned by their newspaper Uiat agency dispatches are coming in about 
events in 'their own' location). Also, even news reports from cor- 
respondents, as appear in the newspaper, may be combined with 
news from the agencies, and therefore parti rewritten by fo- 
reign desk editors. 
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th« stories about the international roper cussions o£ the Events* 
Of course # since these reactions Also come fron promiz^ent 'news 
capitals' where also cori^espondents will be located, the newspaper 
may also got *>-indj.fvict-«* reactions frora their correspondents about 
such reactions. , 

Th^se are only a few, rather general and hardly spectacular 
conclusions from our brief comparison. Further and detailed ana- 
lysis of newspaper correspondent reports and agency dispatches 
need to bo made to specify these conclusions, it seems to be clear, 
hcwever, that except for deeper background analysis, the interna- 
tit ^al agencies can hardly be cnspeted with when International 
spot news concerned. They arc usually the ones that first 
bring th hard't spot news. The local correspondent then is free, 
or will be asked, to provide socae background, to foroulate personal 
impressions or analysxis, to interview people and An general to 
supply 'soft* *ollow-up. In the next section we will see, indeed, 
that about oae-fifth c^f all articles about tne uvents in L«jbanon 
cooe from correspondents, and even this proportion only he- Ids fur 
first world newspapers. 
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7. guan t i t a ti ve data abou t _the use o f aqen ci eg / nd .othe r Vsour ce s 

In the previous sections we have concluded that when newspapers 
use agencies as sources they make a selection f rotn incoming d)%pat« 
ches but otherwise rather closely follow the agency story . .AJ^tfit 
was observed that in general correspondent's reports orten have a 
similar format as that of the agencies, with the usual exception 
for more personal background or 'impression* stories. If indeed 
newspapers are so close to agency dispatches, it becomes vital to know 
to what extent they actually (have to) use such agency input* and 
to see whether there are differences at this point between first and 

a 

third world newspapers. Also, we should .\now how often reports from 
correspondents, other sources or stories of own editors are used 
to cover the events in Lebanon. 

Xn TeUile 7.1. we notice first that AP and AFP are used most o£* 
ten as (mentioned) source for news items, closely followed by Reu" 
ter, and by UPI at some distance. The *big four* indeed take the 
largest share of at^-ency input. Compare lor instance with the contri- 
butions of TASS ana DPA, which are oenMoned only a few times. One 
of the most dtaaatxc quantitative differences ot th^s study, and 
caybe one of the most significant on^ is however that third woi Id 
newspapers seem to rely on agency news much more often . Tnia is 
especially thfi caf?e for AP ^nd A>'P, the other agencies beinq used 
more or less equally often by first and third world newspapors. It 
should be stressed though that the'-e numbers •i*»r»'ain to pent ioned 
•x.-jrcos, an^l turn the <iooaj>t of *uniinown' t.outcps (Table ''.3.). we 
may conrlude that pjtobably the dependence tton Ihv ag*»ncies is even 
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France Soir already carries the news of the death of Gomayel in 
in its (evening) edition of Septeaaber IS, but it is not specified 
whether that report cooes from the 'envoys special* who reports 
about the events in Beirut in an article of Septeiober 1 7th. 

The article in Liberation (IS.9,82) baaed on the AFP story, 
shows that the separate hxstory of the attacks published in Lc Fir 
garo does not come from the own correspondent but has been literal^ 
ly taken from the AFP dispatch. This AFP story about the bomb at- 
tack gives somewhat aore details than Reuter's about the scene of 
the explosion, and specifies more about the reaction of the Leba- 
nese left against the election of Geoayel. 

Le Monde brings a long story from its special envoy in Bei- 
rut, reporting (in Le Monde of September 16 --but as usual already 
published in Paris around luchtlme of the previous day) about both 
the assassination of Gemayel and the invasion of West-Beirut by the 
Israeli army. After a sunmailzing sentence about the two major e- 
vents, the story in Le Monde starts with a specification of the 
political reactions, both in the Middle East and els^here. The 
story about the events themselves begins in a rather literary and 
narrative style, much unlike the matter of fact style of the news 
agencies: "'A catastrophe' , All around the room, ten tense faces, 
ten anxious and tired looks, acquiescent without saying a word...". 
The rest of the story has the same literary flavor, but also provi- 
des detailed descriptions of the events and the location, as well 
as a provisional analysis of the political implications. MJleOT 
de*s correspondent in Beirut provides a background story about 
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Gemayel and hia election, with the usual Le Monde vita printed in 
small type at the end of the story* In addition, Le Monde brings 
a special column with political analysis, a more personal assess- 
ment by one of the editors « and separate stories about the reactions 
in Israel, the y3A and France. Together, these articles cover large 
part of the front page, and pages 3 and 4, with further Middle-East 
news on page 5. We see here in its most obvious form the difference 
between stereotypical agency news and the independent reporting of 
a reputed quality newspaper. The basic facts are similar, but the 
correspondents also provide (more) political analysis, background, 
personal impressions izom the scene, and evaluations. 

The Chinese party paper Remain Rlbao publishes on September 16 a 
report from its correspondent in Damascus, which summarizes both 
the assassination and the invasion events: declaration Wazzan, 
Gemayel dead due to bomb, location and time, kind of bomb, other 
casualties , briefly some official reactions within Lebanon, 
a personal history of Gemayel in one sentence, and finally the 
context of his election. Interestingly^ Renmin Ribao states "There 
were assumptions that 'President Bechir Gemayel would be killed be- 
foife his inauguration", ^ithout giving other dotdil» than a brl^rf 
reference to Moslem groups that opposed his election. From Peking's 
news agency Sen Wah Sei the newspaper prints a brief report from 
Beirut itself about the essentials of the Israeli invasion. 
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Finally • Japan«8« Malnichi Shiabun carries a story fro© its 
corrospondant in Cairo, starting with a sentence that specie 
fies that Gejaayol was killed by a bonb explosion and that he be- ^ 
longed to the right-wing Christian, Falangist party, but also that 
he was aupposod to reestablish order in Zioba««on "froca a pro- Ameri- 
can and pro-israeli point of view". Few newspapers sxunDorize Ge- 
mayoI*s position in such a clear-cut way# although wost evaluations 
of course diacuas the fact that Geaayel^s election was positively 
received in Tel Aviv and Washington. A cooparativoly long paragraph 
then deals with th^i political confusion that has been caused by 
Geiaayel's death, possibly even leading to a new civil war. Only 
the continuation of the story on page 7 specifies further details 
about the locati.-vi, time and type of the oomb explosion* much like 
we find in other newspapers and agency reports, but here too tne 
larger part of the text deals with the political position of Ge- 
mayel and his party. Yet, no further detail? are given about the scene, 
nor about Cemayol, such as the prevtoua attacKs against his life. 
In otiier words* a correspondent who is not him/her so If on the spot 
will only su-^^rize the news (ac heard from local media or the in- 
tornational news agancios) » and will merely tend to politically 
•situate' the events. Yot. in its separate story of the same day 
about the Invasion of Wo»t-Deirut, the newspaper also adds some 
further information obtained from the Japanese news agency Kyodo 
and frc« Router. The Router inforofttion deals w'.th the succession 
of Gemayel, out we have r.ot been able vo trace the Reuter dispatch 
0.1 which this information could be based. 
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What general conclusions may be drawn froo this highly infor- 
oal and partial analysis of the differences between agency news 
and correspondent reports? First* in many cases agencies will be 
quicker because they may have several people at work right on the 
spot (the agencies have large bureaux in Beirut) , and work on a con- 
tinual time schedule- Correspondents need not be located in the 
same town (but e«g« in Tel Aviv, Cairo or Damascus) « euid even If 
so, need not be present or maybe sleeping or %#orking elsewhere so 
that they miss the essential 'fast* local media like radio and TV. 
This was also the case in our data: although several newspapers had 
correspondents on the spot, they got their first news from the agen- 
cies. Of courae, essential follow-up was then given by correspon- 
dents. A second general conclusion is that own correspondents tend 
to provide more personal evaluations and more political background 
analysis. In this sense the correspondent is not always required 
to jU3t describe the facts # but may also act as a flist conanen- 
tator, parallel to possible own editorial statements by t.»ie edi- 
tor 'back home'. Third, obviously, correspondents add details about 
the events, persons involved, sources (witnesses, media), and the 
political situation, especially if they have been working and li- 
ving in Beirut for some timei much of the more I'efined social and 
political background --such as the precise relet .onshipr between 
the varioufl Christian and Moslora groups-- is too specific for the 
news agencies. Fourth, local correspondents obviously f^an o.Uy 
provide further information about local events and background, 
whereas the International news agencies can collect and integrate 
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thtt stories about the international repercuasions of the events » 

Of course 9 since these reactions also cane froca promii^ent 'news 

s 

capitals' where also correspondents will be located, the newspaper 
may also got -*'indAriJct*-«- reactions from their correspondents about 
such reactions. , * 

These are only a few« rather general and hardly spectacular 
conclusions from our brief comparison. Further and detailed ana- 
lysis of newspaper correspondent reports and agency dispatches 
need to be made to specify those conclusions* it seoos to be clear # 
hG«revQr» that except for deeper background analysis, the interna- 
txi »al agencies can hardly be cnapoted with when international 
spot news IS concerned. They arc usually the ones that first 
bring th hard*, spot news. The local correspondent then is free, 
or will be asked, to |;rovide some background, to formulate personal 
impressions or a.ialyaiii, to interview pt^ople and in general to 
supply *soff *ol low-up. In the next section we will see, indeed, 
that about o*ve~fifth of all articles about tne events m Lf»banon 
come from correspondents, and even this proportion only holds for 
firBt world newspap4>rs. 
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7. Quemtitative data about the use of ^ agencies /nd other Vcources 

In t:he previous sections we have concluded that when nowspapers 
use agencies aa sources they make a selection from incoming ohi^at-' 
ches but otherwise rather closely follow the agency story.. AJjs^it 
was observed that in general correspondent's reports o^en have a 
similar format as that of the agencies # with the usual exception 
for more personal backgiround or 'impression' stories. If indeed 
newspapers are so close to agency dispatches « it becomes vital to know 
to what extent they actually (have to) use such agency input* and 
to see whether there are differences at this point between first and 
third world newspapers^ Also# we should Know how often reports from 
correspondents, other sources or stories of own editors are used 
to cover the events in Lebanon. 

in Talile 7.1. we notice ^irst that AP and AFP are used most of- 
ten as (mentioned) source for news items, closely followed by Reu- 
ter, and by UPI at some distance. The 'big four' indeed take the 
laryiest share of ayency input. Compare ior instance with the contri- 
butions of TASS emo OPA, which are mentioned only a few times. One 
of the most dramatic quantitative differences of th^s study, and 
taaybe one of the most significant on<& is however that third wot Id 
newspapers seem to rely on agency news much more often . Tlx is is 
especially the case for AP and Ai-P, the otiier agoncies beinc; used 
Dore or less equally often by first and third world newspapers. It 
should be stressed though that the^e numbers 'V'rt-aln to pent i oned 
:curces, and ficm t)ie amount of 'unknown' t^outcos (TAt>le 7.3,), we 
may conclude that piobably the dependence ft on th«* agencies is »'ve.n 
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Table 7.1 « Frequcncic^a of ^international neva agency^ montiona as 
sources for news reports 



UPI AP REOTER AFP OPA TASS Total 

23 34 45 24 4' 6 136 

world 

"^^^^ 29 76 e 42 84 9 6 246 

.world ■■ ■ ■ ^ - . 

TOTAL 52 no 87 i08 1^ 12 382 



Table 7.2 . Frequencies of mentions of international news 
agencies xised as single source 



First 
world 



Third 
wor Id 



UPI 
10 



19 

TOTAL 29 



AP 

17 

43 

60 



Reuter AFP OPA TASS 
11 6 1 2 



16 
27 



46 

52 



1 



Total 
47 

126 



173 



Table 7.3. FrcKiuencics ot other sources mentioned 
Corresp. Editor Other agencies Unknown 
133 (119) 00 (45) 31 (24) 59 



First 
world 



Third 
world 



;i (9) 



46 (19) 48 (.-^O) 



Total 144 (128) 145 (64) 79 (54) 



8*? 



146 



(NB: The use of other sources as single source xs 
indicated between parenthteos. This xs especially 
the case for Eastern Eur ope w> (• first world) news*- 
papers* data for 'other agency' use; hero the 

national news agencies are iDostly used as source 

by the newspapers) . 
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nore substantial^ especially for third; world papers* The big four 
transnational agencies are used, together « in 231 cases foe third 
world newspapers^ and only in 126 in first world newspapers. This 
difference is etill bigger when we consider Table 7.2. > in which 
the agencies are mentioned as only^ (nentloned) sources of the news 
articles in first and third world countries. We see that nearly 
thrcte-qxiarters of all mentions of these four agencies occur , in 
third world newspapers. Especially AFP aitd AP function as such sin- 
gle sources. 

That this difference between first and third world newspapers 
is probably not juat based on a systematic difference in acknowled- 
ging one's sources, can bo easily seen in Table 7.3. Here 
we find the most substantial gL^^"titative difference in all our 
data: of 128 articles written only by correspondents , only 9 ap: 
pear in jihird world newspapers . And similarly, twice as much items 
in first world newspapers are written by editors than in thxrd world 
newspapers. Kence# for the third world, news from Lebanon is agency news. 

The overall conclusion from these data must be clear, and con- 
firc&what we of course already knew from other studies: the third 
world's press is highly depen>5ent for Its news, in this case about 
Lebanor, from the internet ionil news agencies. Correspondents and 
editors only contribute a mln>)r part to the production of int'er na- 
tional news in third world papets. We saw above that agehcy newn 
is (apart from selection) rather close to actually printed news 
items. It follows that most of the news in third world newspapers 
is )ust a copy cf what they receive from the agencies. 
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Here we find another iDportanr. factor that explains why the news 
in the world in so similar. It is not only that the same consensus 
io used to select f interpret and write news eibout Lebanon # this 
consensus appears to be largely pre-programmed by the nature of 
the product bought eund used froa the international ogencies. We 
have seen that for first news items » this also holds for western 
newspapers. The crucial difference, however » is that larger wes- 
tern newspapers can use further background reports from their own 
correspondents » as well as more detailed analyses from their own 
editors aiid staff writers. This also explains why, overall » back- 
ground news is more substantial and more diverse in the newspapers 
of the first world. 

A structural analysis of the news in the world's press can 
only specify what similarities and differences can be detected 
between newspapers or regions. A lew simple quantitative data 
now also suggests, quite literally, v/hat the ^source' of these 
structural facts might be. Apart from un implicit consensus 
about the routines and strategies of international news pro- 
duction, it now appears that this con£;ensus Is not an apriori 
or 'necessary* factor. Rather • it is the preferred format of 
news reporting as it has gamed predomlna^xe in western news 
agencies and newspapers, which has also fo*^d widespread ac- 
ceptance in other regions of the world. We h/»ve seen that most 
third world newspapers simply have no alternative in the actual 
situation^ at least for a significant part of their international 
news. It is this lack of viablf> alternatives which has been 
ihalienqed Ly many third v/orl^l rountrios and newspapers. 
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8» The Editorials 

Whether international news is so similar due to the predominance 
of the international press agencies or because of the widespread con-> 
sensus about the rules of journalism (or both)^ is a problem that is 
mainly of interest for the proper news reports* Newspapers are able 
to define their own perception^ formulate their own evaluation and 
practice their own style especially in their editorials. Therefore,, 
we have examined a number of such editorials « both from first and 
from third world newspapers* 

Such an analysis first requires an approximate definition. Ob" 
viously^ we take editorials as those articles in the newspapers that 
explicitly formulate the point of view of newspapers or their 
editors about a current news event or situation. They are often iden*- 
tifxable by special printing type and a fixed location xn the news- 
paper. Most of them are not signed. They are routinely wrxtt€*n by 
orie of the relevant editors^ such as the foreign desk editor or the 

editor-in-chief. Such articles are usually rather brief: most of them 

2 

occupy between 100 emd 200 cm of editorial space. 

Although this approximate characterization is fairly straight- 
forward, there are borderline cases. Sometimes the difference between 
editorials and background articles written by an editor (signed or 
not) is not always clear # since both may involve evaluations of the 
situation. Then, sc«oe editorials may be used to summarize news events, 
whereas others again hardly formulate an independent opinion. As our 
criterion, then, we use first that editorials must explicitly formu- 
late an opinion, second that they are about actual news f»vents. 
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and third that they niust bo the own opinion of th« newspaper or 
Ita editor (s) # whether signed or not-signed* 

According to these criteria we have eolocted 22 editorials from 
different regions^ worlds and political ideologies, U from third 
vorld countries and U from first %forld countries (see Table 
We have analyzed these editorials on a number of structural catego- 
ries, such as the Analysis of the Situation, Evaluation of the Parti- 
cipants (Gemayel, Palange, Moslem groups, Israel, USA, Syria, PLO, 
etc«}, SpeculationSf Expectations, and RecooBendations. We see that 
the categories that only form a final, marginal part of news items, 
here become central structural categories* Although the analysis of 
the situation will often be followed by seme kind of evaluation, 
such an evaluation may be very general and vague, and not pertain to 
all participants involved* Only a very systematic and subtle analy- 
sis may reveal more concealed opinion between the lines* Other edito- 
rials, however, are very explicit in their evaluations, even if few 
evaluations of participants are fully positive or negative* In 
Table T'^' ue have assigned subjective evaluations to the opinions 
of the newspapers, ranging from lew, negative opinions i\) to high, 
positive opinions (S) of each par'cicxpant * In many cases, as we c&n 
see from the numerous open cells, no explicit or even implicit opi- 
nion is given (or participants are not even mr*ntioned) * 

Differences, overall, between first and third world newspapers 
are not dramatic* The mean evaluation of Gomayel is just a bit higher 
in first than in third world newspapers. The most fitfiklng differen- 
c<*s can be observed in the roles of the 'foreign powers* involved 
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not the case for the third world papers, who predominantly (20 cases 

refer to the Falangist and the state ralio as local sources* Most 

other sources mentioned are newspapers (such as the Washington Post ^ 

and regional or local news agencies* Since information about local 

sources can be known to third world newspapers only through the in«- 

ternational agencies, we may u^ntatively conclude that third world 

news tends to have somewhat more attention for * local sources* than 

first %K)rld newspapers. These local sources may also be politicians, 

and other persons involved, named or unnamed (e*g* 'security forces 

in Beirut', 'political sources in Beirut', 'political sources in 

Jerusalem*, 'diplomatic circles', etc*}. Many references are made 

to other media that brought the news, such as the New York Times, 

Ma'ariv , the BBC, 'Syrian (Egyptian, etc*) newspapers ',* and so on. 

Since third world newspapers not only mention internal news sources 

(mostly radio stations) more often than first world newspapers tend 

to do, but also other media outside of Lebanon (regional aqenciet; 

newspapers) , we may provisionally conclude that part of the news 

in third world papers is 'indirect*. Since they have few own <;or- 

respondents, these third world newspapers have no other alternat i vt* 

than to complete their coverage and backgtcund information from the 

r 

international agencies with various types of local, regional or 
international media. Again, however, this means that they arc depen- 
dent on pre-programmed news, gathered and formulated by otherb . Yet « 
at the same time these third world newspapers in this way try to 
loosen the nearly complete depondetice from the internet Lon<il agen- 
cies* vi«. by having recourse to as many other r.circes as they can 
find withi.i the national or regional constraints of each papt'r. 
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Bealdes the IntamationaX nows Agoncies (which may also bo , 

m 

reforrod to vlthln the body of Uio articlo* .e.g. in tonus of 'thu 
nows agencies report that*, or 'according to dispatcheoM , news- 
paper reports also refer to other sources for the news about the 
assassination. Indeed* both correspondent and agency dispatohes 
routinely Btention local sources for their news* such as the Falan- 
gist Radio the State Radio , radiostations in Israel, or just 'rad^o- 
stations'. Part of the confusion after the bomb attack is duo to the 
reaction of the radio stations* and this reaction has become part 
of the news events themselves. Xasaediately after the explosion, the 
•boob attack was reported, and soon also the rvmor that Gemayel had 
survived* This load to a general public reaction (In East-Beirut) , 
eapecially ajoong Falangists of elation* Yet, hours lafsr, when the 
ru&)or turned out to be unfounded, the radios went off th^ air, or 
stairted to play classical music, yet without announcing that Gemay* 
el Wfts dead. Only late xn the evening of September 14, the official 
announcement w^s made, and this was probably the source for most 
correspondents and agency people. 

Oil the whole, the newspapers refer to 130 ' inter ral sources*, 
i«e. sources that are mentioned in the body of the text, or even 
as part of the described news events themselves, and not as part of 
the dateline (or postsrlptod to the article), (lost of these infer- 
nal referonroD (87) occur in third world newspapers. The first 
world newspapers only occasionally make use of local Lebanese sour- 
ces (such as Falangist sources, the Lebanese State Radio or other 
Lebanese sources). Y<?t , three times PLO wafa is mentioned, which is 
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Table 7.4. gubjectlve evaluations of opinions about, various 
news actors in newspaper editorials (the loyft-t^a 
number, the more neQ<|tive the opinion). 



Gemayel Palange Israel USA Syria PLO Assass ins/Guilt? 



A. THIRD WORLD 



1. New Straits TUnes 3 

2. Lo Soleil (S6n6gal} 4 

3. Daily Gulf Times 3 

4. SI Moudjahid (Algeria) 3 

5. Lo Rivell 5 

6. Times of Zambia (Reuter) 2 

7. Indonesian Observer 2 
8« Indian Express 2 
9. Excelsior 4 

10* Darricada \ 

n. El Mercuric 5 
Mean 3.09 



i.2S 



X 

X 

3 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 

2.22 



"hate" 

Israel? 

Israel? * 

'not a Lebanese* 

Gemayel *8 own fault 

o%m fault 

'enemies of West ' 



3.00 4.00 3.20 



B. FIRST WORLD 

1. Citizen (Canada) 

2. New York Tictes 

3. Los Angeles Times 

4. Tiraes 

^. Daily Teleqrciph 

6. Le Monde 

7. France Soir 

8. Frankfurter Allgemelne 

9. Het Laatste Nieuws (Belg.)4 

10. NRC-Handelsblad (Noth.) 

11. Die Buiger (S-Africa) 

Mean 1.30 



3 i 
2 

I 

1 1 

3 
2 



'violence ' 

Syt la? 

Sy^a? 
Syria? PLO? 



2.00 



K25 4.20 1.80 2.40 
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in the LebAneo« situation: Israel* Syria and the U£*A. Israel re« 
ceives a generally negative evaluation in third world newspapers « 
except by Chilean El Mer curio , as may be expected. The USA# espe- 
cially due to Reagan's new Hid-East plan# gets rather high credits 
especially in the western press. For several first world newspapers, 
Syria is the evil force behind it all# whereas these papers art; 
mixed about the PLO (their rights are recognized, and their depar- 
ture from Beirut didn't solve much)« 

Speculations about the possible actors of the assassination 
also widely differ In first and third world nev/spapers. Several news 
papers simply attribute Gemayel's death to the general atmosphere c£ 
'violence' in Lebanon. Some will add that Gemayel was himself one 
of those who had contributed to this violence* The Arabic newspa^ 
pers ^except he R^ve il of Lebanon) write that only Israel can profit 
from Gemayel's death. The conservative European newspapers ( Pally 
Telegraph, France Soir and Frankf ur ter Allgemelne ) on the contrary 
speculate about Uie direct or indirect tole of Syria in this respect 

As for the characterization of Gemayel, most newspapers express 
the general political evaluation of the new president-eloct , viz. 
'Qixed feelings'. Most will at least briefly mention that he wa^ 
"not exactly an angel" ( France -Sol r ) or specify his role in the civi 
war ('ruthless** 'not a man of conpromises') . Yet, on the other hand, 
they will concur with the widespread opinion that despite his per- 
sonal history, Cemaye^ might be the 'strong man* who could unify 
th«» country and m^Ote both the Syrian and the Israeli troops leave 
the country. I^e R6v eil gives a Ktraiqh*; eulogy of their hero and its 



m 

Falangist party. ^1 Me r curio does so too in more moderate teros# 
calling the Falangists the "most moderate" of all groups involved 
in Leb<J>on. Barricada from Nicaragua, however, simply calls them 
fascist, and Israel is qualified as *zioniat* in the same paper • 
Although several western newspapers at least condemn the Israeli 
Invasion of West-Beirut, the conservative press in the west merely 
mentions the invasion as a consequence of the assassination without 
giving an evaluation. It should be stressed that editorials are not 
only interesting for the opinions they give, but also for the opinions 
they do not give when an opinion is clearly relevant towards a re- 
cent international event such as an Invasion. Lack of criticism, in 
that case, can be interpreted as implicit support, or at least as re- 
luctance to criticize an ally who has eng:*ged In an *unwise* action. 

The general picture from this brief analysis of evaluative po- 
sition; Is clear. The overall negative opinion in meny third world 
countries towards Israel is hardly unexpected, and the same nay hold 
for the conservative press in the f ^ rst world countries when Syria 
is involved. The Arabic countries anc: newspapers obviously do not 
like the Marontto Christian Geraayel , Lut give him the benefit of 
the doubt, as some Moslem groups have done In Lebanon. Nevertheless, 
although ideological proclivities of the countries and newspapers 
predict much of their evaluations ^bout events and <».ctors, the q< . 
ral attitudes can be as confused as the situation in Lebanon itself. 
There Is no straightforward 'third world' or 'first world' opinion. 
Right-wing El Hercurio from Chile, and left-w ing La Barricada from 
Nicaia^^ua, can hardly b«' expected to speak for the samo 'thir J world*. 
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Indeed* political orientation ts dominant in that respect. Similar- 
ly, in the first world newspapers wu may find opinions that are 
highly critical of both Gemayel and Israel, although th€ opinions 
in that respect are seldom fully negative but rather express the 
usu^l kind of 'political realism* which we also find in the arabic 
press (whether in socialist coui.Liits like Alcjeria or in a country 
like Qatar) . 

From this rather tentative overall analysis of the opinions 
formulated by the different r.'^wspdpers , we may conclude that th'^ 
similarity wt> find in the news reports ia not reproduced tn the 
editorials. Indeed, the editorial is the sole location where the 
newspaper may formulate its own point of view, which nay bp parti- 
san with respect to ideology, country, region or other interests it 
represents or feels sympath*.»tic to. 

The analyses ot the situation in Lrbanon are stereotypical. Enpha- 
91S is placed on the bloody civil war, the violence, the con- 

flicts between the factions involved, as well as those between 'fo- 
reign* powers such as lurael, Syria, the U.SA, the othor Arab roun- 
tii»»s, and finally the PLO, These analyses are formulated m the 
usual iitereotypes about Lebanon, such as 'factional strife*. *con- 
flict-riddon country'* 'Lebanese drama', etc. In general, the death 
of GemAyol is evaluated as a blow to the monies t hopes that had 
accompanied Genaycl's election. Oemayel was a 'strong raan' who was 
one of the few who could unify the country and bring peare. Despite 
his violent past, he had shown after h)S election that he v/anted 
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to make compromisesi promised to expell all foreign troops , 
and even would not conclude d peace treaty with his allies in Tel 
Aviv. This analysis is the basis for the 'mixed feelings* in most 
editorials. They tend to gi\e Gemayel the benefit of the doubt i al- 
though others (ouch an Le Monde ) also express scepticism. 

The expectations and speculations about the future are rather 
vague in the editorials. Most editorials speak about general con- 
tusion, threat of continued fighting i possible vengeance, and the 
possibility of a renewed civil war. No newspaper explicitly makes 
proposals about a new president, although some vague guesses arc 
made, but rejected in the light of the * impossible task' of the 
future p^^sident. Only a conservative newspaper like the Daily Te- 
legraph expects that the Russians (via the Syrians) will profit 
from the situation, and therefore suggests that the 'western powers' 
should nave stayed in Beirut. Most newspaper i> wulcome Reagan's Mid- 
East plan, and/or mention the Araliic initiatives of the sumait in 
Fez. Most agree that the PLO, or rather tho future of the Pale*,*^i- 
man people, will remain the coie issue, ali.- in Lebanon. T^-.us , 
the New Vork Times , supporting the Reagan pcaci? plan, typically 
formulates both sides of the coin: Arab cruntries should learn to 
live in co-existencp with Israel, wherr.as Israel and its allies 
should accept that the PLO cannot be destroyed by force, and that 
the Palestinian rights sho\ild be respected. Practically all agrt?e 
that the foreign troops, both Israel and Syria, should leave U>ba- 
non. And most newspapers, like the In doneaian Observ er, conclude 
that the deaf^ of '^♦•mayel, and the possible ensuing violence, will 
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only be uaed by Isroel as a roaaon (if not pretext) to continue 
its occupation of Lebanon until a friendly and strong government 
13 established and/or unr.il a peace treaty is signed. In the edi- 
torials the opinions may be clear or vague / and th<»re will also 
be sorafc straightforward recommendations, but the overall expecta- 
tions are rather pessimistic. The hopelessness of the situation 
in Leb*inon# indeed, brinq^; many editors to formulate, in often 
very litereury and rhetorical terms, an overall moral rather than 
a practical conclusicn: 'violence will spawn violence*, or 'who 
lives by sword, will perish by the sword*. 

For our own rreneral discussion, this brief informal analysis 
of the editorials (which would need detailed, systematic descrip- 
tion) , hai shown that the standardization of international news 
does not necessarily affect the editorial opinions . Although some 
editorials may be directly based on the opinions or fact;, as deli- 
vered by the international press agencies, which typically 
give .3 'on the one hand, on the other hand* story, ec'iton^ls i-how 
varii :s interpretations and evaluations. Most editorials 
oxpr**ss the ideological, political or regional attitudes of the 
nt'wspapfr, p<irty, country or interests they represent cr are asso- 
riated With. There is no homogeneous *first world* or *tnird world* 
voice m this respect: variations within are just as big as varia- 
tions among these two *worlds*, especially when the evaluation 
of Geinayel or the situation in Lebanon is concerned. 
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Finally, to give some more substance to the qualitative analy- 
sis of the editorials, we also compared them to our quantitative 
data about editorials and their evaluations relative to the various 
news actors involved In different thematic clusters. Across several 
thematic clusters emalyzed, such as A-theiws in general, A-bacJc- 
ground themes, and B-themf*s, we first found that 31 of 80 editorials 
analyzed were neutral or unclear as to their actor evaluation. In 
other words, more than 60% of the editorials do show a specific 
opinion ^bout the major news actors involved. For news and background 
articles, this is t^je reverse: 60% cf them do not show a specific 
evaluation, but are categorized as neutral or unclear {note that 
these are subjective cateqorizations of scorers). Next, 21.2% of 
the editorials exhibit a pro-Israel opinion, and 30.0% an anti- 
Israel opinion, are pro-Falange, and 10% anti-Falange , U.2% 
pro-USA, and 8.8% anti-USA. This means that the evaluations in 
editorials need not necessarily be ideologically or politically 
homogeneous. The tenden<7 we found above, namely that the larger 
part of the press was critical of Israel, alf^o shows in these 
quantitative data, but the position about the t'SA and the F.ilange 
ir. not necessarily tunsistent with It (in the sense that these 
throe main actore have similar political objectives in U«banon) : 
overall there seem to be more pro-USA and pro-Kal,^nge opinions. 
Pro- and anti-Ar.\b positions are r»ot frequent in the <'ditorials. 
Although main news at tides ajid background articles have loss 
opinions, thfir evaluation dlstr ibut i<^s across news actorr, ate 
rather sirailAr ( mt i - Ur ae 1 , mor*- j rn~ than anti-UfA), eX'^opt for 
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for the evaluations of the Falange in background articles: here, 
the negative opinions 4offlin«to. When we then look at the scores 
for articles featuring specific thetaatlc c lusters # it also appears 
where and why the evaluations may be given. Thus^ the anti^Xsrael 
evaluations are given especially in those editorials where back-* 
ground Infonoation about the assassination xt> discussed, such as 
the general political situation* consequences^ and so or^ rather 
than the bosib attack itself-r 

From these modest quantitative measure s^ wo mety conclude first 
that even if newspapers are tree to formulate chelr own opinions 
about the events # 'a considerable number of editorials do not seem 
to actually exhibit a clear position pro- or contra the major news 
actors involved. Second, only a fifth of the editorials evaluate 
the role of the USA, more or less equally often positive as nega- 
tive* The only dominant evaluation is that about Israel, but even 
then only 30% of the editorials are critical About that country. 
And finally, the role of the Falange (and probably that of Gemayel) 
Is also evaluated both positively and negatxvely, though the edi- 
torials seem to be somewhat more positive than the. news and back- 
ground articles in that respect. 

The conclusions from both the ( super ficifil) qualitative ana- 
lysis and from the quantitative data about the editorials can of 
course not bo a substitute for detailed analyses of editorials. 
Opinions are usually not Just pro- or contra- , but maybe carniileK 
and full of nuances. Also, they are argued In different stylistic 
and rhetorical terms. Unfortunately, space limitations prevent us 
from giving such a detailed analysis of editorials. 
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9, Television News about the AsaAflalnation 

Although our cose study is limited to the analysis of news in the 
press, wo should briefly pay attention also to the news in television 
broadcasts. For new© events that become kncwn later in the day, the 
evening TV news is otten the first to report about the events, and 
newspapers may sometimes even presuppose knowledge about such events 
in their editions of the following day. 

Much recent work on the news is based on television news 
(cf. for instance the work by the Glasgow University Media Group )• 
and for good reasons: it is the medium that reaches most people, 
and which generally is considered to be most impartial. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to collect news broadcasts on 
TV from several countries i so that we would have been able to com- 
pare the coverag internationally. This would have required video- 
taping by different people in different countries, also because the 
news tapes after some days are no longer kept by the broadcasting 
organizations themselves' see Golding & Elliott, 1979, for a case study). 

For our case study, however, van Golde, Grapperhaus & Rook 
11983) have collected the text of the evening TV news programs of 
.Septeml)er 14 through 17, on Dutch television (NOS-News) , and compa- 
red the spoken text with the news from the national news agency (ANP) 
and with Dutch newspapers. 

The news agency ANP already brought the news of the explosion 
in 18.00 hrs bulletin. This bulletin merely mentions the loca- 

tion of the explosion and that there were several casualties. Several 
hours later, at 22.00 hrs. this information is somewhat specified. 
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and mention is niadc of Gemayel being u*\hurti whereas ei^jht deaths 
are reported. Only the midnight news, at 23.55, then brings the news 
about the death of Gemayel. 

The WOS TV-news program of 20.00 does not yet bring the news 
about the explosion or the rumors about the survival of Gemayel. 
Vet, at 22.55 hrs on ChcJ\nol 1, and at 23,50 on Channel 2, NOS news 
opens with a brief item (94 words) about the death of Gemayel due 
to a bomb explosion in his party headquarters. Apparently, this 
news had just come in, eince a first version of this item still 
mentions that Gemayel was injured. Even with a two hour time diffe- 
rence wxth Beirut, this means that TV news cem bring events that 
have become known locally only moments before (the news in Beirut 
was broadcast at about ?3.00 hours, local tinej . 

TV news, compared to newspaper news, is typical 'headline news*. 
I.ideed, when we compare the TV bulletin text with the news in the 
papers of the next day» we observe tha" the TV text is practically 
Identical with the headline ♦ lead m the dallies: 

Bechir Gemayel, presidenu-elect of Lebanon, has died as a 
result of the attack this afternoon on the headquarters of 
Ms Falangist Movement in Beirut. First it wa^ reported that 
Gemayel was only lightly injured m the attacks in which 
many others were killed. He would have been rescued from 
the rubble with only a leg Injury. But, after hours without 
information about him» it has just become xnown from govern- 
ment sources in Beirut, that also Gemayel had died, nine 
days before he would have been sworn in as president. 

We see that the major topics of the newspapers are here, but only 

in abbreviated form: Bomb explosion in Falangist Party Headquarters, 

Gemayel dt-ad. Rumors about survival Found dead hours later, and 

the of fi rial announcement. At a more micro levil we only find 

^94 



that Gemayel according to the rumors suffered only a IXQht leg ln>^ 
jury. No information is given about Gemayel himself, about his per- 
sonal and political background, about the political context or abcut 
the possible consequences. In other words, TV now« brings what we 
earlier called the (emalXest) 'kernel story*. 

The next day, it is the invasion of West-Beirut by the Israeli 
army that comes as first item In the evening bulletins. At the end 
of that bulletin, however, further information relative to the assa- 
sination is provided: Begin presented his condolences to Pierre Ge- 
mayel. A brief piece of film then shown Pierre and Bechir Gemayel 
during a parade of the Falangist militia, and a volce.over identifies 
the participants, and describes Pierre Genayel as the founder of the 
Falangist party, and Gemayel as militia leader and as the 'factual 
leader* of the party. Next, a piece from an interview with Gemayel 
is shown, in which Gemayel states that thi?re can be no disarming 
of militias as long as there are foreign troops (Palestinians, 
Syrians) in the country. Follows news about the negotiations by 1 
US envoy Horri&i Draper about the departure of foreign troups froa 
Lebanon. We see that even on next bulletins, TV-'news hardly brings 
more background about the assassination or about Gemayel, not even 
about the controversial election, Gemayel's history, or the poli- 
tical situation. The assassination is brought as an isolated event 
among all other news ot violence In Leb^mon. Details and backgroand 
must apparently be obtained from the newspapers or from o^er TV 
programs • Yet, first position in the bulle^n suggests that the event 
is seen to b«» of (international) importance. 
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we may not generalize fro» this Dutch TV news program ;.o others 
in other countries. Vet, in mwt Western European countries r«ws 
bulletins are hardly longer them 20 minutes (In Great Britain they 
may have a somewhat different fociaat, also featuring longe/ back- 
ground stories) (see also Strassner, 1963, for deteais about the^ 
structure of TV-news bulletins) . This means that xf on average 
10 Items must be read, such a first item will only ha<^c a few mi,nu-^ , 
tes. In structural-metaphor xcal terms, TV news xs the tip of the Ice- 
berg of the news as it becomes available through the lnteri>^tlonal 
and national news agencies. Even the biief ANP radio bulle^nr bring 
much more details In their respective broadcetsts. Next, of the thema- 
txc news structure, the TV news xtem brings only Main Event infor- 
mation, possibly with one or two lower level details. Third, some 
^f these details may depend on the kind of pictures (stills) or ne4s • 
f ilm^'mfailable (such as the Falanaxst militia parade xn oux case) . 
Fourth f selection of other news schema categories, such as Interna- 
tional reactions, may be highly biased. In our example only begin ia 
mentioned, as well as Morris Draper's negotatlons. A Lebanese spokes- 
per:5on, viz. premier Wazzan, Is only mentioned as the one who condemn^i 
the invasion. In other words, the TV item just mentions isolated mam 
•facts' • and does not provide even a brief tnterpretaUve framework, 
featuring crucial information about the possible reasons for the 
assassination, such as the controversial election, the conflict be- 
tween Maronite Christians both among each other and with Moslem 
groups. Indeed, as we have seen for a few newspapers earlier* the as- 
saa&inatlon is just one element of, if not caused ty, the 'violence* 
in U*banon. Such, indeed, is tf\ass rtfiia nttws* 
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Chapter 8 

CONCLUSIONS ' . 

4 

\ . Backgrounds and analytical frameworks 

This study has been written against the background of the inter- 
national debate about the nature and the distribution of news and 
other information throughout the world. This debate, organized and 
stimulated mainly by UNESCO, focused on perceived Imbalances In the 
participation of the various regions or countries of the world in 
the global information and communication order. Especially the deve- 
loping countries tlnd that their share in, and their access-to this 
order arc un^u&tly limited. Not only information and ccmmunication 
technologies, but also their crucial •softwa-re', such as news, bopks, 
magazines, TV- programs or other types'of discourse, are controlled 
directly or indirectly by western organizations and Institutions. 
Ihus, news about, towards and from developing countries Is largely 
gathered, fonaulatod and distributed by a fi-w transnational news 
agencies based in a few powerful weutern countries. It was observed 
that this financial, technological and ideological control has often 
ie'i to highly incomplete, fragmented if not biased representations 
of third world events in the various new<i mrdi.i. 
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WhoreAs this situation has boon analyzed from various points 
of viow/ al«*o withir acadoalc contexts, wo stilX Know very little 
about the qualitative details of global news production, represen- 
tation and distribution. The socio-economic facjts are oore or less 
clear, though open to different interpretations and evaluatloi^ We 
know who Is In control of international news and how this affects 
news production and distribution. We also have some approximate in- 
sights into the overall contents of the news ana hypotheses about 
how those are a function of the control structures. We know which 
news categories, which countries, which actors and which topics are 
represented in the news media of the various countries and regions 
of the world. Theoretical and enpirical studies havo shown that the- 
se important dimensions of news content can at leaat partly be des- 
cribed in terms of political, economic, military and/or ideological 
power, the role and interests of elites, ethnocentr ical perspectives 
and a nu^ntcr cf other news values,^ sucl|. as negativity, spectacular ity 
ar.d othei criteria of cc^nltive -af f ert » ve relevance. In other words, 
the general picture or interpretative framework ot how the news re- 
presents the countries, peopled ar»d events in the world ar*j clear. 

Yer , Our insignts are merely skeletal. We know the outlines, but 
f«w ot the interesting and intricAii* .ietails of ii.t err.at lynal newa. 
P-irt of tt.e actu«*i cent rove re le^i find thetr sourcp in this ignoraru**. 
wy.jt we need tr know rauch nore about is how exactly the news modi.J in 
the world represent actual evf^nts, states of affairs and development r , 
and h'^w exa»»tly such representations af£i»ft the knowU'dgo, beliefs;, 
t)f:i If •. . at»^it\ides ird tde{il'>jit'^i of nt«ws r^cipier^s Ui different 
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cor. exts and cultures. This study is meant as a contribution to the 
admittedly very complex response to the first question: how are 

world events exactly portrayed m the news? * 

Our approach to this task has been both theoretical and empiri- 
cal. From a theoretical point of view, wo have shown how a systema- 
tic discourse analysis can be used to analyze even subtle properties 
and dimensions '^f news discourse, thereby providing a necessary com- 
plement to t>je predominantly quantitative content analyses of the ^ 
news. The empirical dimension of our approach has been a concrete 
case study of the coverage in many newspapers from many countries 
about the assassination of President-<>lect Bechir Gemayol of Lebanon 
on September M, 1982. The more specific question in ^hat case study 
was: given some prominent 'international event*, .'loer. a central 

news medium, viz. the newspaper, access, describe, interpreto and 
evaluate such an event, and are ther,e processes a function of dif- 
ferent regional, socio-economic, cultural, political or ideological 
factors that characterize the various newspapers acroi.s the worlvi? 
The asGASsmation of a president-elect in a highly newsworthy coun- » 
try like Lebanon is sxich an event, and it allows u<; to r.ake a full- 
scale analysis and I'omi-ar i tion of the different newspaper s ir. t 
world, even when we only con analyze a sample of the thou'.rinds I'f 
extant newspapers. Whereas such a research goal is rather straight- 
forward and of undeniable thooret I' al , emp;:u'.-il and P' I: ti^al inte- 
rest, predictions and therefore alsn an evaluation of t»ii« results 
are much less clear-cut. Most newi>papcrs depend on the t r ansnat K^nal 
newu t>g» ficies \ .\ t\etr i r.t vr na? i 't.a I n«'W«*., and tf wi- v.-':l'i fi:id 



high sloilarity between news reports In different newspapers ot 
the various reqiooa of the world* this would allow us to interpret 
the results In terms of * dependence' of newspapers from these agen- 
cies. Yet, the same result may also bo interpreted in terms of a 
tacit intcrnat'onal consensus about the basic framework and format 
of news dlBrouroe and rrpresentation. Theoretically, this consensus 
may be independent of the tra;\snatlonal news agencies # or even for~ 
cjI; the news agencies to deliver a product that fits the format re- 
quired. And conversel/, if we would find substantial di f f erencos 
betweoxV news reporting in developed and developing countries* des- 
pite identical input from the news agencies* the results* could also 
be interpreted In different directions. Differences might be due to 
scK'io-econooic, political, cultural or ideological vari at. ions, between 
countries or societies and hence their tedia. But they mig^t also be 
due to the specif ic 'constraints within the news media in the df.»velo- 
ping ^u^d developed countrit-s, such as a lark of sufficient reoourcei», 
: ^ir.iilibts, facilities, ut t<.»rhnology tor many in the third world. 
I:. < j'-.e the further i nterpretatlor. of these facts may again 

rt'Wfi* n^it itjns f^uth as dopcnden< e nr unjust balances in the dis- 
trir.u*-ijn * the w«.,rli'<i resotirre'*. Ar i i:; hcrh c,»s#>f], thus, the ul- 
Moate ir.tvrprer.^t lohfi of rh« imsuU". would require the ne<tf.ssr»ry 
ir-.t#»7rat Dr. of factfis : rom tjot h the cjlobal mtorraation and the qlo- 

r^l s^i iO"»'cr)nomi<: -irders. It follows tha* even a syotematlc study 

f 

't international newu «ityle and content 'and its underlying rules or /• 
f ii'aat rahfiot te rarticJ out in vaouo . Any further interpretation 
df 1 t val i.it 1 jh wt t)ip results brin<} us bark to the fundiunental issues 
* • '? It a tetlzeJ ♦he Mt^b.^^o nnutionr-i oarll*^t. 
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2. Theory,, Analysis, Method 

News is a particular typo of discourse. This rather obvious ob«- 
sexvation suggests th^t we should approach the naws by the theoreti- 
cal <md descriptive franoworks of the emerging discipline of discour- 
se analysis. And that suggestion is Jess obvious, when we find that 
the study of mass communications and its methods have been very lit- 
tle influenced, as yet, by systematic discourse analysis or even by 
itu somewhat better known and influential sister-discipline of lin- 
guistics. At most, a theoretically and descriptively rather confuted 
and hardly explicit form of semiotics has been admitted to and prac- 
tised in media analyses, which however has yielded results that were 
more than welcome after many ^ears of a predominantly quantitative 
and necessarily superficial 'content analysis' approach to media 
ciesbages. Discourse analysis, which has been developing rapidly since 
the early 1970s and which ot course also has many different direc* 
*ior.s, schotils and methods, provides a descriptive framework that 

enables us to systematically account for most properties and dimen- 

I 

siona of news discourse. And although its structural character iza- 
tiv>r. of textw IS inspired by linguistic notions, the interdisclplina-^ 
ry backgrounds and rami f icat lor > of discourse analysis at the same 
tme ''uarantoe tnat such textual t rirturea .are systematically linked 
^W^th the cognitive, social anc^ "ultural dimensions of news production, 
understanding, uses and funct) 

A study of these latter a:»peccs, those of the various stages of 
. .ninv.nic.1t ion , could unfortunately not be undertaken here. We thorc- 
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fore had to focus on the various structural properties of news dis- 
course itself. Yet» even such an analysis allows us to m^e powerful 
hypotheses about the proceaaeo of production and comprehension, be- 
cause text structures are not arbitrary but i:unctionally linxed to 
their coizsnunicative context. Analogies with other types of discourse 
and communication t as well as extant research resuHs about news 
production and reception, allow us to give substance to such hypothe- 
ses against the background of results of structural 2Uialyse& of the 
news. 

Discourse exhibits vastly complex types of organization. One 
study, and especially a limited, descriptive case study, can hope to 
account only f-^r a few properties or levels of analysis. But the wi- 
der framework of our research goals and cont4)}it hardly requires a 
full-scale analysis. For instance, it is not a prion obvious why we 
would need a complete syntactic analysis of all sentences that nake 
up news discourse, even if it were . feasible to do so for hundreds 
of news texts in our sample. Some properties of syntax, such ati tV.e 
ov/erall structural complexity of clause organization in sentences or 
th<^ role of topic and word order might be sufficient. The sane holds 
for other dimensions or levels of analysis: graphical organirat lor. , 
t^io semantic study of meaning and reference, the pragmatic analysis 
of sporch acts, the schematic description of overall news text fcrnis 
(superstructures) , or the stylistic and rhetorical characterization 
of the adequate and effective formulation of news. From these various 
levels and their respective suhdiscipllnes we have selected only a 
tew relevant ones: t.ho organization of themes or topics, overall 
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ne%#9 8ChenAta# local meanings and coherence » and some features of 
style and rhetoric. In the respective chapters of this study we have 
explained the theoretical underpinnings of the analysis of these 
structural properties^ and shown hew they Are relevant also for the 
study o£ news in general and for the news articles from our d<kta in 
particular. For some of those dimensions of analysis we have also 
provided soae quantitative measures* which allow us to maXs modest 
generalizations and c/erall coupdri;}on'« betweei^different types of 
newspaper Or regions of the world. Finally, we have also given, 
though lo»8 systematical Xy « &ome brief character izatiors of other 
relevant properties new<3 discourse » such as the . '^s*- level rele- 
vance organization of newj items* the use of photographs « and a 
comparison with the input texts from the transnational news agen* 
cieb. Obviously* even such a systematic approach leaves many issues 
untouched and many questions unanswered. A complete study of for in- 
stance the headlines alone would require a report on its own, and 
the same is true for lexical style* local coherence connections be- 
tween sentences* topic sequencing or the organization of news text 
categories In conventional schemata. Moreover* we have b€>en unable 
to provide a systematic study of differences between avfferent kind^ 
of news texts* such as proper news reports* background articles or 
features and editorial coomcntar ies . Similarly* we could only give 
limited attention to different nt'wspaper types or 'styles'* as they 
distinguish for mst u\ce the 'serious* or 'quality* press from tne 
'popular' or 'mas?;' press in many countries. In fact* variations* 
if any* may oven be mre nark»*d here th^n tvtween different regions 
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of the world. Indeed^ goneralizotlons about *the press' in the deve** 
loped and the developing countries may, when style and content are 
concerned* appear to be too simplistic. And finally # several reasons 
prevented Vis from making a complete comparative analysis of the wires 
of the international news agencies about the assassination of Gemaycl 
and the transformations they have undergone in the various newspaper 
reports. In other words t we have only been able to paint some rough 
features in the picture that represents the ways the press in the 
world covers^ important international event. 

Wh<'reas some of these limitations are practical « and based on 
a lack of time» personnel, equipment (and hence money), others have 
a more principled nature. Indeed* discourse analysis is not a pana- 
cea for methodological or descriptive problems in mass communication 
research. It is a young discipline, and so are its theories. Apart 
from some of its fragments i there is no standard approach to most of 
the dimensions or levels of texts. Ling<jistic approaches have long 
been limited to the level of words* phrases and sentences* and the 
highly complex organization of complete texts is only partly under- . ' 
stood. Then* news as such may exhibit Its particular properties* for 
which new notions and much empirical study are necessary before prac- 
tical methods of effective description can be proposed. And liniilly* 
discourse analysis has a qualitative* structuralistic bias. For many 
practical goals* such as the characterization of large data bases 
consisting of hundreds of texts, it is poorly equipped as long au 
we cannot program computers to do the explicit discourse analyses 
dutonwtiral ly . Hence* in this respect they may rem»»dy tlassiv-^l con- 
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tent analyses of a quantitative nature, e.g. by proposing more ex- 
plicit definitions or idfint^.f Ication of relevant textual •units', 
but will hardly fully replace the 'fast and ef.ay' methods that deal 
With large data bases, and" which yield the necessary statistical 
' results. So. although we provide some quantitative results as well, 
wo have intentionally tried to examine how far a more qualitative 
analysis of international news would carry uo. Future research will 
have to further explore the ideal coablnation of the various approa- 
ches, given different research goals. We are primarily interested in 
how the newspapers in the vorld cover an event, and only secondarily 
whether there are systematic differences in this respect between 
developed and developing countries, or whether the qualitative 
results are otherwise generalizable . For many researchers in mass 
communication, as well as for all those interested in practical 
Jesuits that can be represented in 'hard' statistics, such an ap- 
proach may be disappointing, If not frustrating or even irrelevant. 
Yet. it will become clear in the future that the conplexitier of 
oven such a ^simple* everyday objetrt as a news report in our dally 
paper need to be recognized and fully analyzed before we can under- 
stand what exactly news Is and how it works. Without such an expli- 
cit insight, for instance, we are unable to even start a serious 
analysis of wnat this and many other studies are ultimately about, 
namely, how the news forms and transfoins the knowledge, bt.lit.fs. 
attitudes or ideologies of people. Our (academic) understanding of 
the news Is a ma^or coiu'^tlon for our understanding of huw people 
understand --and henc<» can ^ct in-- thf^ir world. 
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3. Main results from the case study 

The previous sections of thio concluding chapter have been meant 
as introduction but also as a (repeated) admonition with respect to 
some concluding results from the case study to be given m this 
section. More detailed conclusions have been given at the end of 
each chapter, so we here focus on more general results of our ana- 
lysis. And the remarks made in the previous secttona are also meant 
to place these results into their right perspective, so that their 
partiality and other lina^ations need not be repeated after each 
sentence or paragraph. 

Overall result 

To start directly with the major ar»d final conclusion, to be detai- 
led for each Uvel of analysis below, we may first state that news 
in the various dailitrs of the world we have examined is structural- 
ly very much similar. This also holds for the coverage of a speci- 
fic ev«nt like the assassination of Gemayel. There i& much varia- 
tion on each level, but we have been unable to find draiijat ic diffe- 
rences. If these exist, they seem to characterize different types 
of dailies, even within one country, rather than different reqir.ns 
or Ifirst or third) worlds. Overall cont»'nt, style, schematic crga- 
riization. and relevance assigments are similar across countries and 
regions. And (substantial) variation of length and comp letenebs of 
the coverage is also fairly tKjually distributed across the world. 
On tie whole, western newspapers are able to publish socncwhat longer 
article* and somewhat more background, but aqi'in variation hero is 
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such that the overall dirferances are barely significant it aeems. 

But although analysas of several levels each supported this 
overall conclusion^ it should nevertheless be qualified. We did have 
more or less the Baoe nuaber of papers and articles in our samples 
froo third and first world countries (but not re^on^ they are never- 
theless hardly representative from several points of view* Thus# 
proportionally* for instance tixtt world newspapers* especially frocs 
North Anerica* were under represented* Secondly, due to language pro- 
blems we were unable to analyze many newspapers froo third world 
countries) especially the very relevant ones (for our study) from 

6 

the Middle Bast. This means that newspapers in these countries that 
are written in for us accessible 'western' languages are ovcrrrepre- 
sentedf and this may favor the 'no difference' conclusion if choice 
of language is correlated with choic- of news report style. Thirdly, 
overall (world) similarity dissimulates, for this type of news and 
this case study, considerable regional differences. Thus, on the 
whole we can hardly equate e.g. the Latln-'Amerlcan with for instan- 
ce the Central African press* though both would be categorised as 
*third world*. The same holds between for instance the Western and 
the Eastern European press* though we have ta)(en both as * first world* 
press: the coverage of the events in Lebanon in Eastern Europe is 
just much more limited in amount and size* which makes conclusions 
about detailed structural dif ferences/similarlties difficult* 
Also 9 our choice of newspapers and the practical limitations of 
gathering them in the first place, has favored big (high selling) 
and quality newspapers, mostly national ones, and disfavored the 
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large amounts of smaller and regional newspapers. This circumstan- 
• stance has of course made our samples more hooogeneoua , but the 
overall conclusion should therefore be limited to this 'kind* of 
newspaper. And finally, the similarity hold<^ of course for this 
type of event* News about other international events, or about domes- 
tic events, as well as more controversial issues may of course be 
different in many respects* 

Yet* despite these important qualifications the conclusion 
8eei|;is to be warranted that the world-wide similarities in news cove- 
rag0 and structures are substantial. Indeed, we may even conclude 
that there is world-wide consensus* whether accepted or deplored, 
about what a news report about some international event should look 
like. This suggests an implicit, but routinely known, system of 
rules and strategies, shared by most journalists across the world, 
which is moru or less independent of ideological, political, cultu- 
ral or regional factors. This surprising homogeneity need? cxplana" 
tion, for instance in terms of the social conditions of journalis- 
tic practices in the world. We ^ome back to this explanation below. 

Similarity in news formats axound the world, does of course n ot 
imply that there are no differences between newspapers* countrjies, 
n»wB stylos or news contents. Even in our case study about one in- 
ternational event we did find differences of style, size or organi- 
zation. And, more Important ly# differences may also be found m the 
very selection of ne%is, in the amount of overall coverage of certain 
topics* actors, countries or issueu. Other studies have demonstra- 
ted such differences, which we could not analyze for cur data. 
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Sooe quant itative results 

In our case study we examined 729 articles from 145 different news- 
papers of 72 countries. Those articles were all published on the 
ISth, I6th and I7th of Septofflber 1982, and were about the bomb at- 
tack against Bechir Gemayel on September 14 # and about the invasion 
of West-Beirut by the Israeli army on September 15. Of the first 
world countries, we analyzed 84 newspapers from 29 countries, and 
from the third world countries, we studied 61 newspapers from 43 
countries. Of the newspapers, 22 have more than 10 articles about 
the events in Lebanon (among which 14 third world newspapers), and 
the overall mean is about 5 articles per newspaper. Of a total 
amount of published articles of 896, we actually analysed 729 » of 
which 363 from the first and 366 of the third world. Results summa- 
rized here pertain only to the set of 729 articles. Most articles 
(245) and newspapers (114) we analyzed were from Western Europe, 
followed by Central and South America (U2 articles from 58 news- 
papers) , the other regions being represented r^nly with several do- 
tens of articles. Of the MiOdle-Kast and (arable) North Africa we 
analyzed 109 articles from (only) 19 (non-arabic) newspapers, most 
of which (54) appeared in the Lebanese newspaper Le R6veil, which 
is close to the Falangist party of which Gemayel was the militia 
leader. This is also the newspaper that publi«»hed most articles 
about the assassination of Gemayel, followed by the New York Times 

with 18 items In three days. This rank order also holds for the 

2 2 
size of the coverage (in cm ) : more than 16,000 cm in Le R^veil, 

and tnore than 6.000 cm^ in the New York Times. There are 13 news- 
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papers that have a total coverage of more than 2500 co^ , 5 of which 
are third world newspapers. Western Europe again has the largest 
coverage (about 64,000 cm^) , followed by Central/South Anerica 
(with about 34,500 ca^) and the fliddle-East/North Africa (about 
28,000 can^). Overall, Eastern Europe, Africa, South Asia, East/ 
South East Asia and Australia/Oceania, have the lowest figures for 
the number and size of coverage, mainly due to Uie lower amount of 
articles/newspapers analyzed for these regions. The total world 

coverage or the events is about 180,000 cm , of which nearly 93,000 

o 2 
cm in first w.rld and nearly 87,000 cm 3rd. world countries. We 

see that for a nearly identical number of articles from first and 
third world newspapers, we find that coverage in first world news- 
papers is just slightly a»re voluminous, but on average the third 
world newspapers published more articles in these three days about 
the events in Lebanon. Also the mean size of articles in the first 
world was only slightly larger (258 cm^) than that of third world 
articles (229 cm^) . In all these figures, it should be noted* there 
is considerable variance: for each country or region, the coverage 
is highly variable, so that overall differences between first and 
third world countries are barely significant. 

Two'-thirds of all articles were proper news articles, whereas 
18% were background articles and n.7% commentaries (some 5% 'other'). 
These distributions of articles over different categories are also 
oxmilar for first and third world newspapers, except that fi'st 
world newspapers had more background articles (21.4%) than third 
world newspapers (14.7%). We will come back to this difference below. 
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We altto (subjectivyVJ evaluated the overaJ 1 political stance 
of e4ch article (with sometimes different evaluations per article) 
with respect to the major groups involved (Falango, Israel, USA« 
Arab countries). In rather general terras, it may be said that such 
4in opinion appeared to be * neutral* or 'unclear* for the majority 
of articles (60%) # whereas the rest ot the articleo# botn for the 
first and the third world, were rather evenly distributed in pro- 
and contra- these major actors In the events. On the whole the po- 
litical evaluation of Israel (especially after ^Jxq Invasion) appea- 
red to be more negative, which was in line with the world-wide 
political consensus which condemned ('deplored') this invasion. 
Ta)an3 the total coverage by each paper * it appeared that for only 
10% of the newspapers all articles appeared to have some kind of 
political bias. Hence in jur data, most newspapers and most arti- 
cles api^ear to be more cr less neutral In their coverage, and again 
there aro no marked differences here between first and third world 
newsp apers . 

•n^eme s 

The c.uaUtative analysis of news and of the artirlcs from our case 
study st.irted with an analysis of so-calied "themos* or *topirs*, 
which were defined aa semantic macrost ructures of discourse. For 
news discourse, these are ro.itirely expressed (often subjectively) 
hy headlines and lead. Tht? overall tht-'tnatic structure shows which 
them*!-* orgafii2« the meaning ( 'content') of the text, and especial- 
ly what th«ir hieiarchical ordering is. Eight articles from 8 riews- 
pipers frr^m venous regions ff th#« world were subjected to detail* d 
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thematic analysis?. There is general thematic agreement between the 
papers as to the highest level topics, viz« 'Gemayel waa killed 
by a bomb explosion in hia party headquarters*, 'Gemayel had been 
elected president, to which especially Moslem groups were opposed'. 
Thematic differences can be found especially In the presence or 
the size of background topics, such as those about Cemayel's perso- 
nal and political history, the present political situation in Leba- 
non aj^d the Middle Bast, or the political consequences of the assas- 
sination. Thus, by selection, some newspapers can represent Gemayel 
in a more negative way (his acts during the civil war), where others 
select more positive topics (his possible role in the unification 
and for peace in l#ebanon) , The majority of the newspapers howe\*er 
provide both perspectives if they give backgrounds at ail. There is 
only one newspaper that openly welcomes the death of Gemayel. 

A quantitative study of themes in papers of various regions 
revealed that (of course ) the bom attack and the dodth of Gemayel 
score very high (both in first and third world), but that also two 
other main themes are treated very often, viz. 'political cor.sequen- 
reH of the assassination* and 'international reactions*. Pf-act lots 
are more frequently theoatized In third world papers, and pjlltical 
consequences more frequently denlt with in the fiist wurld prps-. . 
Overall, the background themes have more prominence in the tir<;t 
world press (especially when the political situation, in which 
Israel and the USA ace directly involved, is dealt with). EtipectaUy 
the iitternattonal reactions get much attention. Indeed, we here 
Deot one of the c<»ntral categories of a news schema. 
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A cluster analysis of co-occurencea tor different thetoes con- 
firms the structural analysis. Obviously* boob attack/ survival 
rumors and death of Gemayel tend to occur together » but this is 
not the case for the background themes. These are not only less 
frequent overall, but also BMiy occur disjointly: in other words, 
newspapers tend to make a selection of such background topics: they 
either tre^at the personal or political history of Gemayel « or the 
details about the coatxovor»xai election , or the actual political 
situation (the negotations) in Lebanon or the political consequences. 

Actors are a central category in theoer or topics t they are the 
persons. Institutions or countries the news is 'about'. Of course, 
Gemayel leads the score, also in the headlines , and so does Israel 
in the invasion news. Follow the various Lebanese politicians in- 
olved « t^m^im^^ oroups, the Falange and the PLO. But out- 

side of Lebanon or Israel, the USA (as country), president Reagan 
(as a commentator) , and Morris Draper (the US negotiator) head the 
liiit. Expectedly, there is a difference between first and third 
world newspapers here: these western newn actors are less often 
oentioned in third world news (even when wc take Into account that 
tho third world press overall mentions actors less; 4S% against 
'*.S% of all mentions m first world newspapers, a kind of difference 
we find all over the data — and which cari partly be accounted for 
bv an overall 10% difference in numbers and sizes of articles). 
The western press also mentions Israel (and Israeli actors) more 
r#f t en . 
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Schemata 

News discourse, like many other discouroe types, such as stories or 
argumentations, may exhibit some conventional 'schema*. This overall 
*form' is defined in terroo of a number of conventional journalistic 
categories and rules of (trans-) formation that determine the ordering 
and the hierarchical structure of the schema. Well-known are of 
course fixed categories such as Headlines or Lead, and also Back- 
ground. Yet, we may distinguish also between Actual Context, History, 
Previous Events, Immediate Consequences, Verbal Reactions, etc. All 
these categories are variably organized around a central category 
of Main Event • These schematic categories organize (are 'filled 
by*) the respective global themes of a news text, and allow us to 
judge —independent of length-- whether an article is structurally 
•complete* or 'well-formed*. Of course, some categories ate cbUga- 
tory, and others are optional. 

For our Gemayel corpus, we found first that in line with the 
thematic structure, the Main Event (bomb attack and death of Gemayol) 
occurred always, as may pe expected, and also always in first order, 
expressed in Headlines and/or Lead, and also in the first paragraph'j 
cf the article. Some newspapers have a specific structure m this 
respect and also place the Consequences category fairly prominently 
in the schema, ordering it in the beginning of the article, lut this 
iti nevertheless an exception to the conventional rule. The overall 
order of categories we fovind in our data was approximately: Main 
Event, Context (election of G. ), ^History , Cons^uencos, Verbal Reac- 
tions. Note though that^ typical ly for news discourse, thehf tatego- 
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rleo are not treated continuously , e.g. in reapective paragraphs. 
Rather* they are delivered *in instAlXoonts ' t th^ most importemt 
information of each category first, and then later details of each 
category. Thus, Main Event may 'come back* at several f/Oints in the 
news. And the same holds for History or Consequences. This assigns 
a so-called overall Rolevanc^^ structure to a newji-iten, which brings 
the most prominent information first, on-top, most conspicuously, 
etc. The local and linear structure of a news article, however, 
becomes much mote confused due to that principle of relevance: 
readers must 're-actualize* constantly different topics and schema- 
tic categories when reading through the article. Examination of a 
series of news articles from our data revealed that Indeed, apart 
from Headlines or Lead sections, Main Evont is obligatory, and also 
Consequences and Verbal Reactions occur often. Evdluation and Ex- 
pectation occur least, both in first and third world newspapers. 
The Hntory (civil war, etc.) category seems to appear somewhat 
more m first world newspapers, whereas Verbal Reactions, as we 
saw before, appears relatively more often in third world papers. 
A brief examination of th*? British press, however, revealed that 
rateqoriet such as Context , Background, History or Consequences 
are typical cf tn*» 'quality' press; they tend to be very short or 
wholly absunt in most popular (mass) newspapers of the tabluid for- 
mat (which have few and short articles anyhow ahout these events). 
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Local semantics 

Themes and schemes are typically 'overall* or *global' structures 
of the news. To understand the of tan subtle details of new^ discour- 
so» we have also examined the so-called microstructures, such as the 
local meanings of wordSf phr«iaeft, clauses or sentences^ as well as 
the coherence relations bet**een sentences. Here, we find the details 
of the descriptions of the events and tho actors. Thus, for our data 
we examined first what )cind of details are mentioned for the respec- 
tive topics or news schema categories. It was found that this link 
between macrostructural themes and microstructxiral meaning details 
is established by operations of Specification. For each event, ac- 
tion or situation, these specifications are drawn from a limited, 
conventional set of categories: Time and Locatlor. specifications, 
(Other) Actors and their Roles (mostly categorized as Friend/Ally 
or Enemy/Opponent ), Conditions/Causes and Consequences of Actions, 
Component Actions, Contents of statements by Actors, Instruments 
and Identifications of (now) Actors. In all these categories, there 
ib further a very subtantial amount of quantification; NumLers are 
very important as specification types, as we also found a* the level 
of rhetoric (see below). (Quasi-)precise numbers are given for 
time, wcilgJit of bomb, dates, ages, and so on. Only a few newspaper-, 
use typical Evaluation categories in their news articles. .Such a 
category however can often be found in Background or Oommentar- 
items. Selection of details most clearly seemed to differentiate 
newspapers from different political persuasions. Thus, rotranunist 
ni*wspapers tend to ^♦»lect negative detaxU about thv lite of Comayol 
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or About the invasion of Wo»t-B©irut by the Israeli army* whereas 
the other newspapers are either more 'balanced' in this respect or 
tend to neglect these negative details. Thus, of Gomayel It may be 
mentioned that he made attacks on other (Christian) groups during 
the civil war» without mentioning the attacks made at his own life. 

An analysis of local coherence first showed that newspapers 
may use temporal connections (*B after AM when in fact conditional 
or even causal relations are involved (or conversely). This may be 
the case e.g. for the assassination and invasion topics, on the 
whole, or the relation between the controversial election or Gemay- 
g1*s actions In the civil war, on the one hand, and his assassina- 
tion on the other hand. Causal connections. In fact, may Imply a 
specific interpretation of the facta and newspapers tend to avoid 
these, or simply have them embedded in quoted statements. Of the 
other coherence relations, we often find (as suggested above) the 
Specification relation between sentences, as well *s Condition and 
Consequence relations. The first signal the typical relevance 
(pyramidal) set-up of a news Item, the second type organizes the 
text according to the structure of events the text Is about (cause- 
consequence relations in 'reality*). Popular newspapers will often 
tend to use the second kind of coherence links, as wo also 
find in natural storytelling (a device that contributes to the 
dramatic tension of the story because the results are not mentio- 
ned directly but postponed). 

Finally, another local semantic property of news appeared to 
be vaiious types of implicitness, indirectness of vagueness, which 
allows the news to avoid outright expression of evaluations or speculations. 
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Style, and Rhetoric 

Both global and local meanings of news a«U6t be expressed or fonaula** 
ted* and at this point style and thetorlc coma into play. Style was 
defined as the contextually boxmd variation in the 'surface struc- 
ture' of texts and pertains to lexical choice or syntactic senten- 
ce structure. Rhetoric, hero, was restricted to a study of special 
structural devices at all levels of the text, intended to enhance 
the effectiveness of the message. Since the news, according to 
the dominant news ideology, in not persuasive but informative, we 
should not expect many rhetorical devices* and we indeed did not 
find many in our data. There was at least one exception, already 
mentioned above t the surprising use of Numbers* We concluded that 
such numbers are not merely used to express exactness , but rather 
as a rhetorical device to signal reliability or trustworthiness 
of the news account # even when the numbers appeared to be mostly 
inaccurate or downright wrong and were seldom corrected in follow- 
up news. 

News style appeared to be heavily constrained by the cocmnunl- 
catlve context of newspaper cocmunlcatlon: it is rather formal emd 
institutional, meant to convey and formulate topics of general in- 
terest to a large public and in a serious key. Lexical registers, 
also In our data, are therefore constrained by this context. Evalu<* 
atlve or colloquial terns are avoided. Nomlnallzatlons abound, as 
usual m abstract discourse. Typical for news language Is the con- 
stant use of mitigated terms, again in order to avoid negative or 
partisan inferences. People do not just 'die* but are 'fatally 
wounded*, and politicians (are said to) 'deplore* instead of 'hate' 
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mhct happened or what other* did. Of course, wo also found the ste- 
rootypical partisan lexical itema to' denote • controversial • news 
actors, auch as 'Zionist* for Israeli actors, or 'invadors' for 
the occupation onny. as wo also aay find 'terrorist* in the Israeli 
press to denote the PXX). Then, a few examples of classics such as 
•(freedom) fxghtera' where others have "guerrillas' . These lexical 
biases are well-known, and are found where we expect them .o be. 
Yet. they do not dominate the news at all, not even where we expect 
them to do so. As far as the assassination topics are concerned, 
the international press is remarkably balanced, also in its local 
descriptions. Finally, we also encountered the usual series of 
lexical stereotypes that characterize news language. Except for the 
mitigating 'fatally wounded*, we find expressions such as 'new wave 
of fighting* and 'factional strife' to denote the situation in con- 
flict-ridden (another of these expressions) areas. 

The stylistic description of Gemayel follows this pattern. All 
newspapers first Identify him by his names, his actual function 
(presldenl-elect) and his previous functions (milxtia chief). But 
then there is a variety of polarized, stereotypical, expressions, 
that depending on the point ot view describe him as a 'ruthless 
warrloe or as a 'popular hero* (as the Reuter's phrases were, used 
by many newspapers). Yet, the negative terms are mostly embedded 
in direct or indirect quotations of (un-) identified enemies of 
Gemayel. Again, the newspaper will try to avoid to express its own 
evaluation, and uses the common strategy of hiding behind quotes. 
Again, neither for style nor for rhetoric differences were found 
botwepn first and third world papers. 
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Other topics 

The results from the systematic, level-by- level description neglect 
a number of issues that require special anulysis, e.g. because they 
pertain to several levels of analysis. For inst<mce, the overall re- 
levance organization of news items appeared to affect the presence, 
ordering and size of topics, the overall news schema and its catego- 
ries, local ordering of clauses* specification relations, typographi- 
cal lay-out, style and rhetoric devices, as well as syntactic struc- 
tures of sentences. In other words, journalists have a vast array 
of structural strategies that enable them to 'emphasize* certain 
types of information, make them more prominent to the reader « Of 
coxurse, the reader need not pick up these signals, and m«iy assign 
his/her own relevance structure, and this subjective relevance struc- 
ture IS the one that influences the further representation and recall 
of the information in memory. In our Gemayel corpus, there is common 
agreement that the bomb attack and the death of Gemayel have major 
prominence, and this is signalled in many wayst in the headlines, 
leads, OL^er of the Main Event, and even in the use of Gemayel as 
subject and topic in the majority of the sentences. Yet, also his 
opponents (especially the Moslem groups) have this function, and we 
indeed find a thematic, stylistic and prominence 'balance* b*Jtween 
the major actors in the Lebanese conflict. That is, text structure 
in many ways signals —and not only describes— the perceived situ- 
ation in Lebanon. 

An analysis of photographs shows that most newspapers 
carry at least one picture of Gemayel, mostly a portrait. Although 
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a few pictures are used very frequently, and soae twenty account 
for noat newspaper pictures, the total amount of different pictures 
is lei* although most of these are published in Lebanese Le R6veil 
and in Israeli Ma'ariy . Most of the pictures represent Gemayel in 
a positive attitude, either as happy, joyous or as victorious (most 
pictures were t-siken . r ight after th^ election) . Those contrast with 
the pictures of his burial, where large crowds are in mourning. Yet, 
in both, it is signalled that Genayel had large groups of followers 
and admirors, and in both cases he is also literally carried 'on the 
hands* of his followers, in the first- pictures alive and victorious, 
and the second pictures in his coffin. One AP-picture of the scene 
of the explosion is used very frequently, and seems to emphasize 
the seriousness of the bomb attack (ruins of the Falangist Head- 
quarters) as well as the confusion of the public surrounding it. 

A special .analysis was made of the ways the newspapers cover 
the relations between the assassination and the Invasion. Generally, 
as we saw before, they tend to 'neutrally* report the second event 
as 'following* (and not as •caused by* —as the Israeli interpre- 
tation wants it) the first event. Indeed, most newspapers taJce the 
Israeli reasons either as a pretext for further control in Beirut, 
or simply hide their evaluation behind quotes of Israeli apokes- 
parsons. On the whoU the third world ncwspapeis seem to be some- 
what more critical in their description of this link (they use the 
notion of 'pretext* more often), in a further analysis of quotati- 
on patterns in the news. It was for instance found that the third 
world piess quotes Begin much less than the western press. 
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And generally, as may be expected, third world newspapers tend to 
quote western spokespersons less (e.g. Reagan) , and third world 
spokespersons f such as Arafat more often (especially in the head- 
lines). In a subsamplo studied ( 5 first and 5 tl.ird world papers), 
half of all quotes are based on Israeli and American sources, where- 
as this is only the case for iS%. in third world newspapers. 

Next* a cGcaparison was made of interr.atlonal agency news , 
viz. that of Reuter# and the news items that are based on such dis- 
patches* A detailed analysis of a series of news items revealed 
first that on the whole the newspapers rather faithfully reprodu- 
ce the news from the dispatches^ but they will do so usually for 
one or a few dispatches only, and not on the basis of all agency 
input. Host changes are slight stylistic adaptations, with only occa- 
sionally ^m interesting stylistic change which involves political 
or ideological attitudes (e.g. 'fighters' instead of 'guerrillas'). 
Next, of course, fragments are deleted in the final news items, 
and again, these ar^^Dstly background details, of which only 
sometimes significant ones from an idcologinal point of view (such 
as the omission of the information about the political history of 
Pierre Gemayel, the father of Bechir) . We also compared news based 
on agency wires with news from the newspapers* own corespondents . 
This showed first that even when a newspaper has own correspondents 
in Beirut (like most lar')6 western newspapers), first <ipot news 
will tend to be taken from the agencies, and only later follow-up 
and analysis from own correspondents, on the whole, there were no 
dramatic differences between agency and correspondent teports. They 
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seem to follow the s^me overall news format, featuring the Ba&e 
topics, the sama achoaa, and slxallar style. Differences appear most- 
ly in 'local* details, such as descriptions of the bocnb attack scene, 
and correspondents tend to exhibit more their detailed knowledge of 
the situation. They are more inclined to interview local people 
whom they quote in order to provide evaluations. The analysis of 
the international repercussions and other guneral background will 
in that case again be taken care of by staff writers or editors of 
the newspapers. Eapecialiy the French press appeared to have a number 
of correspondent reports that have a more personal, subjective or 
even literary style, describing the impression of the correspondent 
or others involved about the actual situation in I-ebanon. 

Comparison of newspaper news a:'d agency news, however, was very 
partial (only one agency was studied, and only a few newspapers), 
b<>cau»e such an<.lyses are highly time-consuming and meet with nume- 
rous practical difficulties, such as obtaining all the dispatches 
that have been put on the wires. So, further analysis wlU be neces- 
sary to make general conclusions about the use of agency news by 
the newspapers. Vet, from a quantitative point of view, our study 
has provided very clear results for this use ot the international 
agencies. It was found that third woi Id newspapers ^ re much Doro 
dependent on ageiuy news . For the events in Lebanon they predcoi'- 
nant ly une the dispatcnt-s of the Big Four, especially those of AP 
and AFP. Very few articles in third world newspapers are written 
by editors or ccme from correspondents. Indeed, when we merely use 
th«»se nunbfrs, we may conclude that indeed the third world papers 
Arc prdvtically wr»ully .Jepend»»nt f r«n the agenciet, ^Qx thoir intrrnat lonal 
news . 
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Finally, we examined the editoj'ials of a 8ub-?ample of first 
and third world newspapers. Whereas in the coverage as a whole the- 
re are striking similarities, wo found significant differences in 
thetje editorials. Indeed* given the prepackaged story of the inter- 
national news agencies, it is the editorial where the newspaper can 
formulate its own perspectives on the news events. These differen- 
ces in perspective may be based on regional, ideological, political 
or even socio-cultural grounds. Although there are certainly simi- 
larities In the Interpretation of the 'facts*, the evaluation of 
these facts and of the actors Involved may be quite diverse. Thus, 
we may expect, and Indeed found, that Arabic newspapers will be pri- 
marily concerned with the regional issue of the conflict In the 
Middle East in general. This means that they will generally bt- very 
critical of Israel, and be relatlvelv positive about Gemayel, des- 
pite his admitted 'controversial' role and political past. Conser- 
vative newspapers, e.g. in Europe (but also In South America) , are 
much less negative about Israel, and also relatively positive about 
Gemayel, in this case for Ideological reasons: Gemayel and the Fa- 
lange were the roost clear opponents of leftist Hoslfma, the Syriir.q, 
and the PLO (and allies of Israel). Leftist and communist newspa- 
pers are generally negative about both Israel and Gemayel, as well 
as about the role of the USA. And finally, large part of both the 
first and the third world press take various intemiediate positions, 
which are relatively critical of Gemayel and Israel, but also recog- 
nize that Gemayel had acquired a special role as possible peace- 
roaker in Lebanon. 
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The true variety of the international press # indeed # seems to 
be most clearly expressed in its editorials. Unfortunately # moot 
newspapers, especially in the third world # do not have the possibi** 
lity to translate their attitudes in different ways of gathering^ 
selecting and formulating the news. Without local correspondents 
and a largo staff of writers, and without vast documentation faci- 
lities , most newspapers will be unable to precisely research the 
actual relationships between Gemayel, or the Falangist party, and 
the Israelis f and the same holds for the detailed local iu^llca- 
tions of Gemayel's election. This means that they must use the 
standard background stories provided by the news agencies. Such 
stories of course only portray part of the general picture. Thus, 
it will be mentioned that Geroayol had many enemies and that meny 
Moslem groups opposed his election 'because they expected him 
to be a partisan candidate** but wo read few details about the 
reasons of the leftist or Moslem groups which motivated their 
opposition (except for the actions of Gemayel in the civil wax). 
It seems as if a widospretul consensus* shared both \n Arab and 
many t#estern countries* about the role of Gemayel and based on a, 
at most sceptical, Realpolitik also finds its way in the newspaper 
attitudes about Gemayel: he may be controversial, or even ruthless* 
but he is nevertheless elected and the only one who in the actual 
situation can bring uAlty in the divided country. The articulation 
of the news and of its backgrounds is such that alternatives, or 
quite different positions, are receiving much less focus. In this 

•V 

way* tho news --as provided bv the agencies--* nevertheless controls 
the editorial attitudes. 
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3« Interpretation^ and Evaluation 

Both our theoretical analysis and our empirical case study have 
provided us with a considerable number of detailed insights into the 
structures of international news. We have found for several levels 
of analysis how a news item is organised, how an international event 
such as the assassination of a president is described and formula- 
ted* and what kind of differences exist on these dimensions between 
newspapers or countries and regions. These insights have led us to 
conclude that despite variations there beems to be a general if not 
universal 'format* for the description of such events« Indeed, the 
structural similarities are such that we might speak of a consensu- 
al, shared set of news discourse rules that determine the contents* 
the global ordering, and the style of the new?. Differences appea* 
red to exist not so much between the Equality) newspapers of the 
third and the first world* but rather between quality newspapers and 
popular* mass newspapers. The latter have oiuch shorter news items* 
which only cover the main event, omitting most of the background 
themes. Overall, the first world press has a somewhat larger covera- 
ge, and (therefore) also somewhat more space tor background informa- 
tion. This difference can be easily explained by the fact they have 
more local correspondents in Beirut* and probably more staff writers 
and specioUzed editors. Third world newspapers were found to be very 
pendent for their news upon the news agencies, and It was shown thai, 
agency reports tend to be copied rather faithfully, but also that 
BKist agency reports and correspondent reports are rather similar 
in content, format and style. This again would explain the fiimila- 
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rity btttwMn the n«w8 reports in different regions and newspapers 
of the world* Despite obvious differences of political or idoologo*- 
9ic«l backgroundt which explains soise notable differences in style and 
the description and quotation of actors » we may therefore assume 
that journalists 8«em to Know these iaplicit rules that define a 
•well-forned* news itett. They know the relevance devices and the 
basic categories of a news scheoa, and will tend to collect , see 
jind interpret inforaation such that it fits such a schema. 

Apart from general journalistic: routines« there are of course 
other factors that explain the structural similarity of news across 
the world. One has just been mentioned, via. the dependence on the 
news from the agencies. Many practical reasons will force editozs 
to use the agoncy dispatches rather faithfully, making only choices, 
stylistic changes and deletions. This means that the implicit 
format of the news of the agencies has found wide currency in the 
world of journalism. News item structure as well as fundamental 
news values thereby becocee shared in many countries. Political and 
ideological differences will not so much be exhibited in the des- 
cription of some international event, as m the choice of topics 
or the amount of coverage of certain issues. And finally, there 
Is a journalistic tradition, established first in western coun- 
tries, which is continued with both the agencies and the newspapers 
cf the third world (in fact, many of these are still in the •colo- 
nial* languages, and moulded after the newspapers In the coloniaV 
metropolis) , Journalists of third world countries not only are 
confronted with this tradition, and not only with the implicit 
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rules of news item production when reading agency news or the wes- 
tern press, but thay often also have had their profesaionai foma*: 
tlon in these western countries. In other words# there are several 
independent but ralated factors that contribute to the global adop- 
tion and continuation of an iaplicit consensvs about *how to report 
about an international event*. Despite ideologieal differences 
in the evaluation of such events and situations, the overall pat- 
tern of perception is more or leas the sama* No newspaper, for 
example, would just mention the death of Gemayel and not the cause 
of his violent death, vis* the boob explosion. And hardly any news- 
paper which brings any background will not mention the act that 
Gemayel had been elected president and that he had many enemies 
who opposed his election* Indeed, the news aikd the events it des- 
cribes, should have a minimum of 'intelligibility*, which requires 
that after a violent death or an assassination 'causes* or 'reasons 
are sought and expressed. The same holds for the important conse** 
quences, because these are the true measurb for the seriousness 
of any international event. This standard format for the interpre- 
tation, however, is not just determined by the 'facts' or by cog* 
nltive universals. It is basically a social accomplishment, rooted 
in history, sociq-economic factors, and professional routines. Thus 
It is not 'necessary' to pay so much attention to the international 
reactions to an event, it is a socially determined value that poll** 
tical elites in the wok'ld are expressing and asked their reactions 
to such events by journalists. This also holds for other categories 
of news schemata, as well as for style conventions and rhetoric. 
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More than inythlng else, however, it is the very choice of t opic 
tiiat detertalned by thcfio shared conventions. The WQlI-*Kno%in set 
of news values indeed defines violent events, death # and the asas&si*' 
nation of important political actors in politically important 
countries as a •prime* event for coverage. Indeed* all the newspapers 
we examined carried the news of the assassination of Gemayel, most* 
ly on the front page, and mention the major topics of the thematic 
structure of this story. It is however well-kno%m that such a choice 
is not part of some universal 'logic of events* t the death of thou- 
sands of other individuals in Lebanon (or elsewhere) is not routine- 
ly covered in the press, for various, also practical, reasons . And 
similarly, the inform&tlon we read about Lebanon in our newspapers 
practically only covefs the various aspects of the civil war and its 
political consequences, and hardly ever do we read about social, cul- 
tural or other types o^ events in that country. Once defined as 
part of the Middle-East drama, and as a link in the network in 
which also Israel and world powers such as the USA are entangled. 
It only receives interest from a very specific perspective; military, 
political, conflict, fighting, war, etc. And despite the differently 
motivated views on what should be covered by the news (e.g. issues 
of a more structural nature, such as development, positive results 
as well as the negative ones, more background and interpretation, 
etc.) , we can only conclude that 'l^ard* topics are (still) high on 
the top ten of news topics, at least in most countries of the world. 
In other words, besides a consensus of rules for standard news formats, 
we also find an implicit consensus (even when rejected in principle) 
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about news values and the topics, or news categories that den 'e 
from them. 

No doubt that the assassination a president-elect is an im* 
portant political event, ofsposslbly international relevance. And 
this explains largo part of the universal coverage of such an event 
even independently of differring news values or ideological perspec 
tives. But the fact that this event is covered so prominently, in 
basically the same format, in nearly all news media of the vxirld, 
is an in teres ting# if not feecinating, phenomenon of global cocmu-* 
nication and information. Without mutual contacts, many editors 
put it on the front page, write comparable headlines and leads* 
bring the event In a similar schema, or even use the same style, 
also when they do not use the same (agency) sources. This means 
that the rules of the consensus* and the routines of the job, must 
have powerful socio-cultural roots in a widespread news Ideology. 
Whatever the historical determination, and despite colonial and 
neo-colonial diffusion of this ideology, we may also conclude that 
part of this implicit, professional, news 't^heory' is no longer 
)ust a 'western* product. 

The UNESCO-debate has shown that the dominant news ideology 
IS not 3ust a set of handy professional rules of t)^c tr^dc. howevor 
In our study we have shown that it is a powertul fram«!Work for 
tiie detection, representation and distribution of interpretations 
of what happens in the world. The smilarity, if not the homogenei- 
ty or even the stereotypical, of the news not only an in- 
teresting suclo-cultural phenomenon, but maybe evon a frightening 
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torn of standardisation ot how we got to know the avents in the 
worldt wherever wa live. KnC whereas part of this standard is inno-* 
cent or even practical (not any journalist could try to invant 
new mathoda in any new- situation) # other ditoensions of the dominant 
consensus have been shown to be mora dassaging* They need not be 
repalited here. They are wall-Known^ If not always agreed upon* 
The same 'standard' view» for instance ^ will cover third world 
countries and events within widely shared stereotypical perspec* 
tives that have dominated western news# and which can easily be 
explained in terms of power* interests » or ethnocentrisa of those 
who control and work for the media* This analysis cannot be pursued 
in more detail here. We have contributed only one aspect to lt» 
vl2« some insights into the actual structures of International 
ncws« We have tcied to uncover the underlying rules of the news 
format ae it saems to be shared nearly universally. This suggests 
that a few cosmetic changes in the news about the world qannot be 
but superficial* because the system of news strategies and rules 
18 highly complex » deeply rooted in discourse and professional 
routines or practice\s» and Inextricably entangled in a web of 
Ideologically controlled frameworks of how we» after the journalist* 
see the worlds 

For most newspapers in the world* this means that they can 
only formulate their own opinion In eoparate editorials. And wo 
found that this is indeed the case: regional interests* political 
affiliations, and ideological convictions will In that case pro- 
vide the criteria that determine the evaluation of the major news 
actors. Yet, we have also argued that this editorial freedom is 
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limited. It is bound by the constraints sat by the covarage of the 
story and its backgrounds by the intarnational news agencies. This 
does not mean that agancy material is always and necessarily biased 
in a specific directicn. Rather it is an expression of a widespread, 
social and ideological consensus about what events are import?»nt, 
what actors are prominent and what backgrounds are relevant* Alter- 
native interpretations and evaluations of the news events also need 
details about 'alternative facts'* vi«, the things the news agencies 
tend to ignore or to briefly summarize* An independent newspaper 
opinion, th«*refore* must be limited to a brief editorial, tt may at 
toost influence some of the selection processes and determine a few 
stylistic changes* But it cannot basically change the news reports 
themselves* simply due to a lack ot Information. The main victims 
of those limitations are the third world newspapers* because they 
predominantly gat their news from the agencies* and most of then 
do not have their own correspondents on the spot or editors that 
have the opportunity to do complex historical and and political 
research into tha backgrounds of a story developing thousands of 
miles away* 

From this Interpretation of our results it has become apparent 
that there are two major factors that determine the contents* the 
format and Uie style of International news in the press* namely, the 
internaticnal consensus of implicit news structure rules* on the 
one hand* and tha role of the International agencies, on the other* 
However* further analysis has shown that these two factors are Inex-- 
trlcably interrelated. If not merging into just one factor. If there 
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is a global consensus about the fundamentals of news reporting* it 
is established* propagated or oven imposed by the interne tional agen- 
cies and the newspapers or journalists associated with them. It is 
this connection between new^ consensus and news agencies which had 
been challenged and rejected by many representatives or third world 
countries, and at least questioned by more liberal or progressi- 
ve groups in first world countries. Yet, such a challenge can be 
succesful only if there are alternatives* and these are to bo wor- 
ked out and established* just as the dominant consensus is the result 
of socio-economic and political jpower , by a redistribution in the 
balance of power. Our study cannot make recoenaendations for the 
strategies of such a goal. Yet, it has provided some analytical in- 
struments* as well as concrete results from a case study about the 
international coveraae of a news event, that allow us to assess 
more precisely whether and to what extent international news has 
become a standard product. Detail? of such an insight are necessary 
conditions tot the preparation and execution of alternatives In the 
production of news. 
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APPENDIX I. List of regions » countries an4 newspapers 

and the, frequencies and languages of articles 
scored about the .events in Lebanon 

(Compiled by Piet do Geue) 







N of 


articles 


scor(*d 


Language 






15 


16 


17 


Tot. 




NORTH AMCRXCA 












\. 


Canada 














102 Ottowa Citizen 


2 


2 


2 


6 


English 


2. 


U.S.A. 














202 Los Angeles Times 


3 


4 


5 


12 


English 




203 St. Louis PosU-Dispatch 


3 


4 


0 


7 


Enqlish 




205 The Kew York Times 


& 


8 


b ' 


18 


English 




206 The Wall Street Journal 


_± 


-_3 


_0 


_4 


English 




TOTAL REGION 


14 


21 


12 


47 




CENTRAL AMEHICA 












9. 


Cuba 














^01 Granma 


1 


I 


1 


3 


Sp^tnish 


II. 


j£l Salvador 














MOl El Diario de Hoy 


I 


I 


1 


3 


S;>ani6h 


14. 


Guatemala 














UOt Diario el Grafico 


3 


4 


S 


12 


Spanish 




1402 El Imperial 


0 


2 


5 


7 


Spanish 


17. 


Jamaica 














1701 Daily Gleaner 


1 


2 


0 


3 


£nglift!. 


19. 


Mexico 














1901 excelsior 


2 


0 


4 


6 


Spanish 




1902 Uno Ms Uno 


1 


0 


2 


3 


Spanish 


21. 


Nigaragua 














2101 Barricada 


2 


3 


2 


7 


Spanish 




2102 El Nuevo Diario 


3 


0 


2 


5 


Spanish 




2103 Prcrnsa 


0 


2 


2 


4 


Spanish 


23. 


Puerto Rico 














2301 HI Kundo 








j4 


Spanish 




TOTAL RBGION 


15 


17 


25 


57 
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C. SOUTH A51ERICA 
30. , Argentina 

3002 La Prensa * 

3003 La.Razon 

32. Brazil 

3201 Jomal do Brasil 

3202 0 Estado de Sao Paulo 

3203 0 Globo 

33. Chile 

3301 El Hercurio 

34. Colombia 

3401 El Tiempo 

35. P cuador 

3501 El Cohere io 
38. Paraguay 

3801 ABC Color 
41 • Urugay 

4101 £1 Dia 
42* Venezuela 

4201 The Daily Journal 

4203 El Nacional 

4204 El Universal 

TOTAL REGION 

D. WESTERM EUROPE 

43 . Austria 

4302 Die Presse 

4303 Salzburger Nachtichton 

44. Belgium 

4401 Het Laatste Nieuwa 
4403 Le Soir 

4501 Berlings. e Tidende 

4502 Information 
5403 Politiken 

(Continued) 



N of articles scored Language 
15 16 17 Tot, 



I 


0 


0 


1 


Spanish 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Spanish 


1 


I . 


0 


2 


Portugese 


2 


I 


0 


3 


Portugese 


I 


1 


0 


2 


Portugese 


2 


1 


1 


6 


Spanish 


2 




« 

X 




O^Qll X all 


1 


7 


4 


12 


Spanish 


3 


2 


7 


12 


Span i sh 


5 


4 


7 


16 


Spanish 


1 


3 


4 


8 


English 


1 


2 


2 


5 


SpaniBh 


_l 


10 


_0 


U_ 


Spanish 


21 


37 


27 


85 






3 


0 


4 


German 




3 


0 


4 


German 




5 


1 


7 


Dutch 




8 




13 


French 




3 


2 


5 


Danish 




0 


2 


3 


Danish 




2 


I 


4 


Danish 
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D. WESTERN EUROPE (Cont.) 
46, England 

4601 Daily Express 

4602 Daily Hail 

4603 Daily Mirror 

4605 The Daily Teleoraph 

4606 The Guardian 

4607 Homing Star 
4609 Sing Tao 
4611 Otie Times 

France 

4801 Le Figaro 

4802 Franco-Soir 

4804 International Herald Tribune 

4805 Liberation 
4807 Le Hondo 

Greece 



48. 



49. 



4901 Akropolis 
4903 Kathlffierlni 



SO, Iceland 



SI, 



52. 



5001 Horgunbladxd 
Ireland 
SlOl The Irish Tloes 



Italy 

5201 Corriere della Sera 

5204 La Repubblica 

5205 La Stampa 

5206 L'Uniti 

54. Tlie Netherlands 

5401 Algdseen Dagblad 

5402 NRC Handel gblad 

5404 Dc Telegraaf 

5405 Trouw 

5406 De VoIXsXrant 

5407 De Haarheld 

56 , Portugal 

5601 A capital 

5603 Di^rio ^ Notlcias 

5604 DUrio Popular 

(Continued) 



1 of 


articles 


scored 


Language 


,5 


16 


17 


Tot. 




\ 


I 


1 


3 


Enalish 


0 


J 


J 


2 


English 


0 


J 


1 


2 


Enalish 




$ 


2 


9 


&na 1 1 <5h 


* 




2 


9 


Ctll^ A A oil 


* 


1 


0 


2 


&nn 1 i rYl 


0 


2 


0 


2 


English 




7 


0 


Q 


£na I i nh 


2 


0 


0 


2 


French 


1 


4 


1 


6 


French 


2 


5 


1 


8 


French 


2 


1 


0 


3 


French 


0 


10 




15 


French 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Greek 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Greek 


\ 




3 


Q 


I^*>1 Afidir* 




0 


0 


3 


G4l^ X X oil 


\ 




0 


2 




\ 


1 


0 


2 


Italian 


1 


1 


0 


2 


ItAlUn 


1 


I 


0 


2 


Italian 


1 


7 


2 


10 


Dutch 


4 


3 


4 


11 


Dutch 


I 


1 


i 


3 


Dutch 


I 


2 


0 


3 


Dutch 


1 


4 


0 


5 


Dutch 


I 


1 


0 


2 


Dutch 


1 


0 


0 


I 


Portugese 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Portugese 


I 


1 


0 


2 


Portugese 
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N Ot 


articles 


scored 










1 D 


1 7 
1 / 


Tot . 




WESTERN EUROPE (Cont.) 














Spain 














5701 ABC 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Spanish 




5702 Diario de Barcelona 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Spanish 




5703 Diario 16 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Spanish 




5704 El Pais 


4 


10 


0 


14 


Spanish 




5705 La Vanguardia 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Spanish 




5706 Ya 


0 


2 


1 


3 


Spanish 


58. 
















5801 Dagens Nyhetcr 


1 


1 


4 


6 


Swedish 






1 


6 


2 


9 


Swedish 


60. 


Turkey 














6002 MillixDet 


1 


5 


3 


9 


Turkish 




6003 TercCijnan 


1 


I 


I 


3 


Turkish 


61. 


West^Geruany 














6101 Bild 


0 


2 


X 


3 


German 




6102 Frankfurter Allgeoelne 


0 


5 


1 


6 


Gemkin 




6103 Frankfurter Rundschau 


0 


2 


2 


4 


German 




6104 Sdddoutsche Zeitung 


0 


3 


1 


4 


German 




6105 Die Welt 


_0 


3 


_2 


5 


German 




TOTAL REGION 


50 


142 


53 


245 





E. EftyrERN EUROPE 
62. Albania 



64. 



6201 Zeri i Popullit 
Czechos lovaK la 

6401 Rude Pravo 

6402 Prace 



65. DPR 

6501 Neues Dcutschland 
C502 TribOne 
6503 Unsere Zeit 

66. Biingaty 

6601 Ndps&abads&g 

67. P oland 

6701 Trybuna Ludu 

68. Romania 

6801 Neuerweg 
(Contin 



1 1 



1 1 

1 1 



1 1 



1 I I 



Albanian 



Czech 
Czech 



German 
German 
German 



Hungarian 

Polish 

German 
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15 


16 


17 


Tot. 


EASTERN EUROPE (Cont#) 










69. 


U.S.S.R. 












6901 Xzvestla 


0 


0 


I 


I 




6902 Pravda 


0 


I 


0 


f 


70. 


Yugoslavia 












7001 Borba 


0 


0 


1 


I 




7004 Politika 


_0 




_0 






TOTAL REGION 


1 


14 


13 


28 


MIDDLE EAST / NORTH AFRICA 










71 • 


Algeria 












7101 EX Moudjahid 


1 


3 


9 


13 


75. 


Iran 












7$01 Kayhan International 


1 


6 


0 


7 




7S04 Teherem Tlttes 


1 




0 


2 


77. 


Israel 












7701 Ha'arets 


1 


10 


0 


1 1 




7703 Ma'ariv 


3 


2 


0 


5 


80. 


Lebanon 












8004 Ui Rdveil 


10 


19 


2S 


54 


82. 


Korocco 












8201 Al Alaa 


0 


I 


0 


1 




8203 L*Opinion 


0 


6 


5 


11 


83. 


fitfar, 












8301 Daily Gulf TlMa 


_2 


Jl 




_5 




TOTAL REGION 


19 


51 


39 


109 



Lancruaoe 



Ru&fiian 
Russian 



Serbo -Croat 
Serbo-Croat 



French 



English 
Fjfiglish 



Hebrew 
Hebrew 



French 



French 
French 



English 



33a 
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U of 


articles 




L^r.auaa** 








16 


i7 


Tot ♦ 




AFRICA 














90. Am;cla ■ 

9001 JoxnAl de Angola 




0 


I 


0 


I 


Poi tugese 


^7. Congo (People's Republic 


of the) 












9701 Mwcti 




0 


0 


1 


I 


French 


106. Ivory Coast 

10601 Fraternity Hatln 




1 


7 


4 


12 


French 


107. Kenya 

10701 Daily Nation 




1 


4 


1 


6 


Engl 


110. Madagaskar 
11003 Matin 




0 


3 


2 


5 


French 


117. Nigeria 

11701 Daily Times 




0 


1 


2 


3 


English 


120. Senegal 

UOOl Le scleil 




2 


12 


0 


14 


French 


131. Upper Volta 

13101 L* Observateur 




0 


1 


0 


1 


French \ 


132. Zaire 

13201 Bulletin ^otidien 


<AZAP) 


0 


1 


1 


2 


French 


133. Zambia 

13301 Times of Zambia 

13302 Zaabia Daily Mail 




1 

0 


4 

1 


0 

1 


5 
2 


En7lish 
Eng 1 1 sh 


135. SOuth*Africa 

13501 Rand Daily Mail 

13502 Die Burger 

TOTAL R£G10N 




1 

\ 

7 


1 

2 

38 


3 

■y 

17 


b 
S 

62 


English 
Afrikaans 



H, SOOrH ASIA 

140. Bangladesh 

14001 The Bangladesh Observer 114 6 Enqlish 

14003 The Daily Ittefaq 1 1 0 2 Berrgali 

141. India 



14102 India Express 



14101 Dawn 



14 0 S English 



14104 t^e Statesman 111 3 English 

142. Pakistan 



\ 3 6 lO English 



TOTAL REGION 5 10 11 26 



3i0 



- 3i 

0 

I EAST/SOUTH EAST ASIA_ 

146, China (People's Republic of) 
14601 Renmin Rlbao 

148. Indonesia 

14801 Berita Bxiana 

14802 Indonesia) Observer 

14803 The Indonesia Times 
14805 Suara Karaya 

149. Japan 

14901 Asahi Shimbun 

14902 Mainichi Shimbun 

ISI. Korea (Republic of) 

15101 The Chosun Ilbo 

15102 The Dong-A-Ilbo 

15103 The Korea Herald 

1S4. Malaysia 

1S401 New straits Times 

159. Philippines 

15903 People's Journal 

160. Singapore 

IbOOl The Straits Times 

161 . Taiwan 

16101 The China Times 

162. Thaila nd 

16201 Bangkok Post 
TOTAL REGION 

J OCEANIA 

1 7 1 . Australia 

17lCi The Age 
ns. New Zealand 

17501 The New Zealand Herald 

17502 Tha Evening Post 

TOTAL REGION 



1 or 


articles 


scored 


Language 


15 


16 


17 


Tot. 




0 


1 


1 


2 


« 

Chinese 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Indonesian 


0 


5 


5 


1 0 


English 


0 


1 


3 


4 


English 


0 


0 


3 


3 


Indonesian v 


0 


2 


2 


4 


Japanese 


0 


3 


0 


3 


Japanese 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Korean 


1 


0 


0 


' 1 


Korean 


0 


3 


0 


3 


English 


0 


4 


3 


7 


English 


0 


1 


1 


2 


English 


0 


2 


0 


2 


English 


0 


2 


1 


3 


Chinese 


\_ 


Jl 


_4 


7 


English 


3 


27 


23 


53 




0 


5 


2 


7 


English 


0 


1 


3 


4 


English 


J, 


3 


2 




English 


1 


9 


7 


17 
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APPEWDIX 2. AlDhAbetical*List of nevspaoora colleet r d for 
for the case study about Lebanon. Stair% d news 
papero have b#en jictu allv uspH ^n^ivaiR 
^seo Appendix IJ . 

(Coopiled by Plot dc Goua) 



•ABC (S701, Spain) 

•ABC Color (3801, Paraguay) 

Addis Zeoen (9901 » Ethiopia) 

Aftenposton (5S01» Norway) 

•Age, the (17101, Australia) 

•A)(ropoli5 (4901, Greece) 

•Al Alam (8201, Morocco) 
Al Alam (800i, Lebanon) 
Al Amal (8601, Tunesia) 

Al Anwar (8006, Lebanon) 

Al B^ath (8501, Syria) 

Al Ck3inhouriya (7404* Egypt) 

Al Nissa (7403, Egypt) 

Al-Ahraa (7402, Egypt) 

Al-Anba (7902, Kuwait) 
Al-Anwar (8006, Lebanon) 
Al*Arab (4612, England) 

Al-Badaf (7902, Kuwait) 

Al Thawra (8502, Syria) 
•Algemeen Dagblad (^401, The Netherlands) 

AlAaghrib (8202, Horocco) 

Amlgoe (2001, Netherlando Antilles) 

An Naha^E^^4^2, Lebanon) 

As-Safir (800$, Lebanon) 



•Alphabotiaation has disregarded the (in-)definiU artxcltjs of western 
languages (euch as JJ^, A, l^. La, Les, 11 • El, or except when 
connected to the main neae with*an apostrophe (as L*Hua&nite )» Arabic 
articles (aainly Al and El) have not been ignored (due to their different 
assloilated forTa3)t these newspapers appear under the first letter of their 
article, Nanes of newspapers in languages with other than a latin alphabet 
have been given In latin transcription. 
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•Asahl Shiobun (14901, Japan) 
Ath-Thawra (7601, Iraq) 

Australian Financial Review, the (17103, Australi<i) 

Australian, the (17102, Australia) 
•Bang)(o)( Post, the (16201, O^tland) 
•Bangladesh Observer, the (14001, Bangladesh) 
•Barricada (2101, Nicaragua) 
•Berxta Buana (14801, Indonesia) 

Berita Yudha (14810, Indonesia) 
•Berllngske Tidende (4501, Denmark) 
•Bild (6101, Neat-Germany) 
•Borba (7001, Yugoslavia) 
, •Bulletin Quotidian (13201, Zaire) 

BuXletUi "Today (15901, Philippines) 
•Burger, die (13S02, South-Africa) 

Caxaeroon Tribune (9401, Cameroon) 
•Capital, A (S601, Portugal) 
•China Times, the (16101, Taiwan) 
•Chosun Ilbo, the (15101, Republic of Korea) 

Christian Science Monitor, the (ZOl, U.S. A) 
•Comer cio , el (3501, Ecuador) 
•corriere della Sera (5201, Italy) 
•Dagens ttyheter (5801, Sweden) 
•Daily Express (4601, England) 

Daily Express (15902, Philippines) 
•Daily Gleaner* the (1701, Jamaica) 
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• 315 - 

•Oong-A-Xibo, the (15102, Hepublic of Korea) 

Egyptian Gaeette, the (7405, B^ypt) 

ex Ayaa (12S01, Sudan) 

El Pajer aX Jadld (6102, Libya) 

£1 Sahafa (12502, Sudan) 

El Seyaftsah (7904, Kuwait) 
•El Moudjahld (7101, Algeria) 

Elima (13203, Zaire) 
*£8tado de Sa& Paulo, o (3202, Brasll) 

Ethiopian Herald, the (9902, Ethiopia) 
•Evening Post, the (17502, Now Zealand) 
•Excelsior (1901, Mexico) 
•Figaro, Xe (4801, France) 
•Pranco**Soir (4802, France) 

Prance ^Antilles (1801, Martinique) 
•Frankfurter AXlgeaieine (6102, West-Gonnany) 
•Frankfurter Rundschau (6103« West-Geruany) 
•Fraternity Matin (10601, Ivory Coast) 

Gazette, the (101, Canada) 

Ghanaian Tises (10302, Ghana) 
•GXobo, o (3203, Brazil) 
•Gransa (901« Cuba) 
•Guardian, the (4606, England) 

Guyana Chronlclo (3701, Guyana) 
•Ha*aret2 (7701, Israel) v 
Btilsingin Sanoaat (4701, Finland) 
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•L'Opmion (8203, Morocco) 

L*Orient*Le Jour (8003# Lebanon) 
•L'UnitJi (S206, Italy) 
•Laatste Nleuws, het (4401, Belgium) 
•Liberation (480S« France) 

Liber ian Inaugural, the (10902, Liberia) 

Libre Belgiquc, la (4402, Belgium) 

Lina Bulletin (10903, Liberia) 
•Los Angeles Tiiaes (202, USA) 
•Ma'ariv. P703, Israel) 
•Mainichi Shiabun (U902, Japan) 

Naffana, la (4103, Urugay) 

Manifesto, il (S202, Italy) 

Maresaka, (11002, Hadagaskar) 
•Matin (11003, Madagaskar) 

•Mercurio, el (3301, Chile) 

Merdeka (14804, Indonesia) 
•Milliijet (6002, Turkey) 

Mirror (10904, Liberia) 
•Monde, le (4807, France) 
•Morgunbladid (5001, Iceland) 
•Morning Star (4607, England) 
•Mundo, el (Puerto Rico) 

*Mweti (9701, People's Republic of the Congo) 
•Nacional, el (4203, Venesuela) 
Nation Review, the (16203, l^ailand) 




*N4P9sabadsi9 (6601* Hungary) 

Nett« Z(lrcku»r Zeitung (S9Q1, SwitsorUnl) 
^•u«rwe9 (6d01» Romania! 
nicuea Deutechiand (6S01, ODR) 

N«M tiberian, the (10905, Liberia) 

Nai# Hi^erian (11702» Nigeria) 
*New straits Tines (15401, Malaysia) 
•New, York Tiaes, the (205, USA) 
«New Zealand Herald* the (17S01, New Zealand) 

Hhhn Dan (16301, Vietnan) 

Nihon Keixai Shimbun (14903, Japan) 
*NRC ^-HandelsbXad (5402, The Ketherlands) 
•NiMvo Diario « ol (2102, Nicaragua) 

OsXoboden^o (7002, Yugoslavia) 
*Ottowa Citizen (102, Canada) 

Paefltt Sera (5203» Italy) 
•Pals, el (5704, Spain) 

Pals, el (4102, Urugay) 

parool» het (5403, itid Netherlands) 

Pelita (14807» Indonesia) 
•People's Journal (15903, Philippines) 
•PoUtika (7003, Yi!«oflavia} 

PolitDia Bxpreso (7003, Yugoslavia) 
•PoXltiken (4503, Denmark) 
•Prace (6402, Czechoslaovakia) 
•Pravda (6902, u.S.S.R.) 
•Prensa, Xa (2l03» Nicaragua) 
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•Prensa, la (3002» Argentina) 

Prensa Libre (1403, Guatemala) 
Presencia (3101, Bolivia) 
•Presse, die (4302, Austria) 

•Rand Daily Nail (13501, South-Africa) 

•Razon, la (3003, Argentina) 

•Renroin Ribao (14601, People's Republic of China) 

•Repubblica (5204, Italy) 

•Reveil, le (6004, Lebanon) 

•Rude Pravo (6401, Czechoslovakia) 

Sahel, le (11601, Niger) 

Salongo 0 3204, Zaire) 

Salongo Selection (1320S, ZaXre) 
•Salzburger Nachrichten (4303, Austria) 

Saturday Express (10906, Liberia) 

Scinteia (6802, Romania) 

Sian Rath (16204, Thailand) 
•Sing Tao (4609, England) 

Sihar Harapaa (14806, Indonesia) 
•Soir, le (4403, Belgium) 
•Soleil, le (12001, Senegal) 
•St. I^uis Post -Dispatch (203, USA) 
•Stampa, la (5205, Italy) 
^•Statesman, the (14104, India) 
•Straits Times, the (16001, Singapore) 
•Suara Karaya (14805, Indonesia) 

Sudan News Agency (12504, Sudan) 
•saddoutsche Zeitung (6104, West-Cermany) 
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Sun Sri lA)ka) 

Sun* the (t7105, Aistralia) 
8un« tlw (46t0, England) 
Sun*Nawa pictorial, the (17106, Australia) 
•Svantka oagbladet (S802, Sweden) 
Sydney Homing Herald, the (17107) 
Syria Tiaea (8503, Syria) 
Ta Nea (4904, Greece) 
•Teheran Tlaee (7504, Iran) 
•telegraaf, de (5404, The Mother lands) 
*Tercil»an (6003, Turkey) 
Tfttal Kath (16205, Thailand) 

Tiit^rin (8504, Syria) 
•Tieapo, el (3401, Colombia) 

tiMpo, el (3502, Equador) 
*TlBe8« the (4611, England) 

Tlset Journal (15904« Philippines) 

tiaee of India* the (1S904, India) 
•Tiaea of Zasbla (t3301, Zaabia) 
•Trlbikie (6502, DOH) 
^OUM <5405, The Netherlands) 

Trud (6903, U.S.S.R.) 
anybuna Ludu (6701, Poland) 

•universal, ©l (4204, Venezuela) 



\ 



Vecernje Novosti (7005, Vugoalavia) 

ViraKesari (14304, Sri Lan)(a) 

»^ol)C8)trant, de (5406, The Netherlands) 
Vozdipovo (9501, cape Verdo Islands) 
Vrije Stem (4001, Surinam) 



*imo Hit Uno (1902, Mexico) 
Uno Pintcha (10501. Guinea Biaaau) 
•Untere Soit (6503, DDA) 



•Waarheid. de (5407, The Netherlands) 
•Wall Street Journal, the (206, USA) 
ware Ti)d, de (4002, Surinam) 
♦Welt, die (6105. Weat-Gennany) 
•Ya (5706, Spain) 
Yedioth Ahronoth (7704, Israel) 
•Zambia Daily Mail (13302, Zambia) 
•2eri l Populltt (6201, Albania) 



•Vanguardia, la (5705, Spain) 



o 
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APPQJPIX 3 LIST OF COUNTRIES * 



(%2 




• 




Iceland 


9 I 




• 


Ul 


India 


OA 




• 


146 


Indonesia 


30 


AFCi&n fc. 1 n A 


• 


75 


Iran 


171 






76 


Iraq 


43 


nuown AO 


• 


51 


Ireland 


140 


B Anc| X Add sh 


• 


77 


Israel 


44 


B0I9IUID 


* 


32 


Italy 


w A 


DOl XVXCI 




106 


Ivory Coast 


32 


BtaeII 


• 


17 


JaiDA ica 


I 


CAflAdA 




149 


Japan 








107 


Kenya 


33 


Chile 


• 


151 


Korea # Republic of 


146 


ChijiAr People's Republic of 




79 


Kuwait 








80 


Lebanon 


Q7 






109 


Liberia 


9 


CubA 




81 


Libya 


£4 


r*9ii^Knftl n\f aV i a 


• 


110 


Madagascar 


#«(^ 


nnR (Ea<sii GennAiivl 


• 


154 


Halay&ia 


4S 


nAffUM T\t 




18 


Martinique 


74 






19 


Mexico 




f>!nfl 1 Afirl 




82 


Morocco 


35 






114 


Mozambique 








20 


Netherlands Antilles 


47 


Finland 


* 


54 


Netherlands 4 the 


48 


France 




175 


New Zealand 


103 


Ghana 


* 


21 


Nicaragua 


49 


Gxeece 




116 


Niger 


14 


Guateaala 




117 


Nigeria 


105 


Guinea Bissau 




55 


Norvay 


37 


Guyana 




142 


Pakistan 


66 


Hungary 


* 


38 


Paraguay 



^rhi« Lilt of countries contain* the naaea of countrion froco which we havr 
fMwspapors aa part of our data-base. Starred are those countries froo which 
At Ittaat one newspaper has been actually analyzed. The numbers are code numbers. 
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APPENDIX 3 (Continued) 

• 39 Peru 

• 159 Philippines 

• 67 Poland 

• 56 Portugal 

• 23 Puerto Rico 

• 83 Qatar 

• 68 Rocnania 

• 11 Salvador « el 

• 120 S'^negal 

• 160 Singapore 

• 135 south Africa 

• 57 Spain 

143 Sri Lanka 

125 Sudan 

40 Surinam 

• 58 Sweden 

59 Switserland 

85 Syria 

178 Tahiti 

161 Taiwan 

127 Tansania 

• 162 Thailand 

85 Tunesia 

• 60 Turkey 

• 2 U.S.A. 

• 69 U.S.S.R. 
♦131 Upper Volta 

• 41 Uruguay 

• 42 Venezuela 
163 Vietnam 

• 61 West ermany (BRD) 

• 70 Yi: avia 

• 132 Zai:o 

• 133 Zambia 
134 Zimbabwe 
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Plploaatlc Represent Ives of 
ttie Netherlands in ; 

Ecuador 

Sudan 

Cameroon 

Ivory Coast 

Niger 

Zaire 

Kuwait 

Syria 

Liberia 

Ethiopia 

Surinam 

Sri tanka 

Swbla 

tSppex Volta 

Binbabwe 

Iran 

Libya 

Nigeria 

Lebanon 

Tanzania 

Uruguay 

niailand 

Guatemala 



Diplomatic Representlveg in 
The Netherlands and Europe of; 

Cxiba 

Nicaragua 
Urugay 
Venezuela 
Austria * 
Algeria 

Iran (Brussels) 

Iraq 

Morocco 

South Africa 

Bangladesh (Brussels) 

People's Republic of China 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Republic of Korea 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam (Paris) 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Tonga (London) 

Upper Volta (Paris) 

Brazil 



The Editors of the following newspapers t 

The Christian Science Honitor (U.S.A.) 

Los Angeles Times (U.S.A.) 

St. Louis Post- Dispatch 

the Kew York Times (U.S.A.) 

nie irall Street Journal (U.S.A.) 

the Casette (Canada) 

Ottowa Citiaen (Canada) 



El Dlarlo de Hoy (El Salvador) 

Dally Gleaner/Sunday Gleaner (Jamaica) 

France-Antilles (Martinique) 

Barrlcada (Nicaragua) 

El KundO (Puerto Rico) 

Jornal do Brasll (Brasil) 

0 Estado de Sao Paulo (Brazil) 

El Mercurio (Chile) 

El Tiempo (Colombia) 

El Dla (Uruguay) 

Hot Laatste Nieuws (Belgium) 

La Libre Belgique (Belgium) 

Berlingske Tidendc (Denmark) 

Information (Donmark) 

PolitlXen (Denmark) 

Dally Express (England) 

Daily Mirror (England) 

The Guardian (Enqland) 

Morning Star (England) 

The Observer (England) 

The Sxin (England) 

L'Humanitd (France) 

Ta Nea (Greece) 

Mor^unbladid (Iceland) 

the ix'ish limes (Ireland) 

Corrlera della Sera (Italy) 

II Manifesto (Italy) 

La Repubblica (Italy) 

L'Unita (Italy) 

Aftenposten (Norway) 

Dl^rio de Lisboa (Portugal) 

El Pals (Spain) 

La Vanguardia (Spain) 

Dagens Nyhetor (Sweden) 

Svenska Dagbladet (Sweden) 

Neue Zflrcher Zeitung (Switzerland) 

Frankfurter Allgemeine (west Germany) 

SQddeutsche Zeitung (West Germany) 

Zeri 1 Popullit (Albania) 

Neues Deutschland (DDR) 

TrlbOne (DDR) 

Nepszabadsig (Hungary) 

Al Missa (Egypt) 

Al-Gomhourlya (Egypt) 

Otte Egyptian Gasette (Egypt) 

Kayhan International (Iran) 

Ath-lhawra (Iraq) 
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Yedloth Ahronoth (Israel) 

Ha*aret£ (Israel) 

l«*Orient-Le Jour (Lebanon) 

he Revcil (Lebanon) 

Al Alam (Morocco) 

L'Opinlon (Morocco) 

Daily Gulf Times 

Daily Nation (Kenya) 

Daily Tifics (Nigeria) 

Rand Daily Mail (South Africa) 

The Bangladesh Observer (Bangladesh) 

The Daily Ittefaq (Bangladesh) 

Renain Ribao (People's Republic of China) 

lYie Statesman (India) 

Hainichi Shinbun (Japan) 

New Straits Tines Htalaysia) 

Daily News (Sri Lanica) 

The China Tines (Taiwan) 

ThAi Rath (Thailand) 

The Daily Telegraph (Australia) 
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NOTES 

These notes have su&Xnly a bibliographical function. They provide 
a few references for further reading about the issues raised In 
this report. Yet, since for most of these issues there is a sub** 
stantial academic as v;ell as a more political and journalistic 
literature, we only mention the most relevant work in each field. 



Chapter 1 

1. For an analysis of the kind of imbalances in the international 
distribution of information In general, and of news in particu- 
lar, see the report of the UNESCO coomission chaired by MacBrl- 
de, Many Voicea , One World (UNESCO, i980) . This report combines 
political diflcu&Bion with more academic research results, and 
gives a good Impression of the debate of the past decade. The 
collective volume, eOi.ted by Richstad & Anderson (i98U » provi- 
des further discussion and backgrounds about the role of inter- 
national news In this debate, again both from a more political 
or journalistic and from a more academic point of view. This 
book also reprints an Informative article by Gerbner & Marvanyl , 
first published In 1977, about foreign news coverage In several 
regions of the world. See also the essays in AtwOod, Bullion & 

/"•Aiurphy, eds. (I9a2), Righter (i978)» Smith (X^jGO) and Schilier 
(1973, 1976) » to name only a few books. 

2. There ift a'l yet little work about the cognitive processes invol- 
ved in the reading* understanding » memorization and (re-) produc- 
tion of news. Van Dl)k & Klntsch (198 J) provide a general model 
of (strategic) discourse understanding. Illustrated throuqout 

cn a news text from N ewsweek . The only rather complete monograph 

is H6ljer & Flndahl*<) (1984) doctoral dissertation i which is how* 

ever in Swedish (with an English summary and a rich bibliography). 

A brief account of their earlier work has appeared in Findahl & 

HoJjer (1981). Their work is predominiuit ly based on TV news. 

Lrirsen (1080), within the same theoretical framework, studied 

m**mory f'^r radion news. ,<;ee also the work by Gunter. e.g. Gunter ( 1 ^^79) . 
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Chapter 2 

0 

1, Our quantitative analysis in this chapter is meant to be merely 
indicative of the frequencies and Bize of various aspects of the 
news in the world's press about the assassination of (^mayel. The 
kind of data, as well as the nature and the limitations of our 
scoring procedures, are such that the simple descriptive statis- 
tics we provide should not be considered as definite research 
results . 

Chapter 3 

1. As journalists professionally know, headlines have many important 
functions. Much like titles in general, they express semantic macro- 
structures, and hence are fundamental in the cognitive processing 

of news- They prominently function as signals to the reader about 
the 'pr if erred* ding and interpretation of a news item. Psycho- 
logical work hi. lown that titles play a decisive role in the un- 
derstanding and memorization, especially of ambiguous or Vague 
texts. See e.g. Kieras (1978), Kozoinsky (1977), Bransford i 
Johnson (1972) and Schwara & Flammer (1981). 

2. Some of the work in Artificial Intelligence, such as programming 
the way readers sunsnari^e or skim contents, has also been applied 
to the news. See e.g. DeJong (1977). 

Chapter 4 

. 1. The notion of 'schema' has received vast attention in psyche loqy 
and AI in the last ..decade. Its most influential historical source 
is the work by Bartlett (1932) # taken up half a ••entury later 
in e.g. Norman & Rumelhart^ eds. (J97S) under the same name* 

by Minsky (1975) aft 'frame' and by Schank & Abelson (1977) as * 
'script' (although these authors make differences betv<ct»n thp 
notions Involved. For the role of schemata in cogntive proc'<*ssrG 

of discourse comprehension, see Oraesser (19H1) and van Di}k < 
& Kinttich (1983) . 
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(Notes Chapter 4 , Cent.) 

The notion of acheoa has now also found Its way In social psychology, 
especially In work on social cognition. See o,g, Hastie(l981) and 
Taylor 4 Crocker a98U. This is particularly important for news 
understanding, because it shows how readers fora schesata of poli* 
tlcal events and episodes as wll as about social groups and news 
actors. 

2. The notion of superstructures Ic a specific use made of the 
notion of textual •schetaata'. See e.g. van Dljk (1980), also for 
Its relations with the notion of macrqstructure. 

3. There is little work on the use of 'news schemata* by readers, 
Thorndyke (1979) concludes that different scht^matic forms of 
the news do not substantially alter comprehension, but he does 
not work with explicit news schematat but with narrative with 
expository 'schemata*. For a discussion about the role of 
news structure on ccoprehenslon and recall* see H6ijer A 
FimUhl (1964). 

4. After earlier work on story structure in anthropology, ^oclo- 
linquistics and lltorary studies* there is oucl) recent work 

on the role of 'story graanmars* in psychology and AI. A lively 
dobate has arisen from such proposals (e.g. by Ruraelhart, 
Maiidler, 19781, and their critique (e.g. by Black & 
Wllensky, 1^79). Seo the discussions In e.g. veu^ 01 jk, ed. 
f\OBQ) and the conaaentaries of Kllensky (198'^). and numerous 
references given there. This work Is directly relevant to 
our insights of processes of news (schema) understanding, 
also becduse news exhibits various dimensions of narrative 
fitructuie. No specific work, to our knowledge, however, has 
b«en done f>n the relations between news schemata and story 
schemata* 

5. For the role of titles and headlines upon comprehension and 
recall, s^e Note I of Chapter 3. T)ie role of suinaarles (and 
their reUtlona with the 'elaborated' texts) has been stuaied 
na;r, ly Reder & Anderson (t080). See also Heder (l')02). 
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Chapter 5 

1. Local meanings in discourse, i.e. the meanings of words, 
phrases f sentences and sentence connections » are studied 
mainly in linguistic setaantics. For an introduction to the 
semantic notions used h^re, see e.g. Lyons (1981). For a 
more systeoAtic survey of seoantlcs* »ce Lyons (1977), 

2, The notions 'level of specificity* and 'degree of complete- 
ness' h*ve beer introduced in van Oijk (1977). Unfortunately, 
there is no systeaatic analysis of these notions, theoretically 
or empirically, in other studies that we know of. Further 
work on these notions, also for news, is imperative, 'Perspec- 
tive* is a notion that has been studied from (indeed) many per- 
spectives/ mainly In literary analysis of narrative and m mo- 
dern linguistics. Unfortunately, there is no adequ^ite and 
theoretically up to date work on perspective, nor applications 
to the analysis of news. See*Genette (1980) and Prince (1982) 
for literary studies of perspective or point of view, 

*5, Semantic implication arl entailment are theoretically rather 
difficult notions. Linguistic semantics has payed little at- 
tention to them (See however Lyons, 1977), Most of the work 
In this area has been done in philosophical lo^lc. ?ee e.g. 
Anderson & Belnap (1975). More relevant for linguistic pur- 
poses has been the (less fonnal) notion of \mpUcature ' , Intro- 
duced by Grice (i975), which la defined in terms of conversa- 
tional relevance and Inference making. 

3. Lc^cal coherence is studied in detail in van Dijk (1977), 
See also de Bouqrande (1930). 

4. The notion of functional coherence, introduced In van Dijk 
(197*7 , and treated in different ter.„, by e,g. Grimes (I97*j\ 
ar.d Meyer (197S), has received little i* enticn in discourse 
analysis (see e.g. v^n Dijk, 1981). It is crucial though for 
a study of the coherence relations In news discourse. 
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<Notes Chaptttt S« cont.) 

$• For a recent approach to the notion of •vagueness* In language , 
see Ballmer 4 Pinkai, eas. (1984). 

The notion ot • indirectness' has been Introduced ©specially In 
pragMtlCB to define so-called 'Indirect speech acts' (such 
am the accomplishment of a request the accoopllshtoent of 
an assertion* stating "X an hungry" may often imply an In- 
direct request for food) (Searle, 1975). Semantic Indirect- 
ness —and Its conversational or textual functions— have 
received much less attention* 

7. For an analysis of the^^igti^ of 'Ideology' ip discourse, see 

e.g. Hall, ot al* (eds* ) ( 1980) i e.g* Camargo Hec)c'8 (1960) chapter. 
See also V^ron (1976) and Fowier, ©t al, (1979) • 

Chapter 6 

1. The notion of 'style' has been discussed In many studies In 
linguistics and literary scholarship, and underlies the- Moxk 
In the discipline of styllstics. A somewhat dated but still 
pract^ical survey (also from a psychological/persuasion point 
of view) is given by Sandoll (1977) . 

2. Social dimensions of style and language variation are discussed 
tn most work In sociollngulstlcs. See especially Scherer 4 
Giles, eds. (1979^ . 

3. Although there exists a library full of books and articles 
jUaout rhetoric, both classical &nd modern » there lo In fact 
no modern^s^p«-to-ddte introduction to this important field. 
Influential has been Perelman 4 Olbrechto-Tyteca (1969), es- 
pecially for argumentation. More practical is Raheme (1971), 
who discucse«« also rhetoric and argumentation In the news. 
For a survey of classical rhetoric, see Corbett (197t) . A 
QOT3 social psychological approach --In terros of 'persuasion * 
is taken by th*? studies in e.g. Roloff 4 Bcrger, edii. (1980). 
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(Notes Chapter 6, cont.) 

4. There ia not much experimental evidence about the role of 
rhetorical structures In understanding and recall of text 
(see van Dljlc a Kitsch # 1983 # for discussion) . 

5. The style of the news has had occasional attention In studies 
of linguistic stylo, but there is no general Introduction to 
news Style. Crystal 4 Davie (1969) is dated but still relevant. 

See Hartley (IV82), OavU * Walton, eds. (1983) and Luger (1983). 

6. Few studies arc wholly dedicated to the rhetorical structures 
of the news. See especially Kahane (1971). 

7. Comprehe'iislcn ^effects of various syntactic structures (such 
as embedding) is dlacussed in e.g. Clar)t 4 Clark {J977). 

A survey of cooprohengiblllty components oof the news Is pro- 
vided by Flndahl 4 Hdljer (1984). 



Chapter 7 

1. 'Relevance' Is a notion that has many meanings. It Is discussed 
in interpretative sociology (inspired by SchOtz) , In pragmatics 
and llnguistlcfl ^^g. Inspired by Grice) , in logic and formal 
philosophy, and In 'psychology. For our discussion here it is 
especially the cognitive aspect that is important. For an ana- 
lysis of the term in psycholoijy, see van Dljk ( 1979 ). 

2. News photographs have been studied In e.g. Baynes, cd. (t97t) 
and Goldberg, ed. (1981). 

Semiotlc analysis of pictures has been lnflu«»nced heavily 

by Barthes (1961). For a more recent approach, see Hall (1981), 

especially for an Ideological analysis of photographs. 

/**4. The distinction, made here, between direct and Indirect 

discourse (i.e. between quoted and described talk)* Is much 
taore complicated than suggested. See e.g. McHale (1978) and 
Banfleld (1978). 
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(Notes ChAptcr 7 , cont . ) 

5. Systematic compArativc studies of agency news and the way 
this news is represented in the newspaper are scarce. For 
a recent infonaal (qxiantitative) approachrsee Schramm & 
Atwood (1981) . 

6. See Tunstall (1^71) for an account of the work of correspon- 
dents from a sociological point of view (i«e« without an ana* 
lysis of their actual news reporting), see also Rosenblum (1979) 

7. Boyd-Barret (1980) mentlcns that Beirut is an important news 
center/ wheiire most agencies and larger newspapers have corres- 
pondents. 

8. For the uses of news wires in third world countries (of Asia)* 
see Schramm & Atwood (1981). See also the discussions in 
Richstad & Anderson* eds. (1981)* and the figures given by 
Boyd-Bar ret (1 980 ) . 
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